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PREFACE 

^ Precis-Writingisnota mere subject for competitive 
^ examinations but has also i(s cultural, mental and edu¬ 
cational value. It affords training in clear thinking, 
i peoetrauon.systemetic construction and explicit expres- 
V ^°. n ' , h . ls * • , ** an attem Pt in that direction. It is 

not only designed to meet the requirements of candidates 
nut also to give instructions and practice in the course. 

A large number of books has been written in England 
on the subject but they do not suit an Indian student, 
rew books have been written in India and even thev 
consist of set of exercises which students are told to 
work, while no practical help is offered. Such books 
give rules but not any practical demonstration. What¬ 
ever may be the demerits of the present volume, an en¬ 
deavour has been made to make the book eminentlv 
practical. The copious material provided for practice 
includes exercises of very varied character and difficultv 
and has been taken from the examination* held in India 
in which Precis-Writing is becoming mpne and more im¬ 
portant. In addition to explaining the theory of the 
subject, examples with commentaries have been included 
for the guidance of the student and it is hoped that thev 
will be of great practical utility. 

Part I of the book deals with exeroises of correspon¬ 
dence nature whereas Part II contains examples of 
precis-writing in passages- It is recommended that this 
book should be read with the author’s “Drafting and 
Umcial Correspondence.” 

Thanks are due to Principal Sohrab R. Davar, 
Barrister at-Law, M. L. A. for his ‘Foreword’. 
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A. N. Khosla. 


FOREWORD 

_ The Practical Guide to Precis Writing by Mr. A.N. 
iv-hosla, B.A., is undoubtedly a book worthy of being 
used by students of this important subject. Precis-Writ- 
uig is an art which calls forth so many requirements, 
both natural and acquired, that the student of the subject 
cannot do better than place himself in the hands of an 
expert tutor and use a text book which ombraces in its 
proper sequence the first principles of the subjjct- This 
lut J e booklet, in my opinion, is very carefully planned 
and should give to one ambitious to acquiro a working 
knowledge of the subject an excellent starting point. 
I he author gives in some detail the first principles of the 
subject, explains clearly the objective to be achieved and 
tnen demonstrates by practical examples. The commen¬ 
taries on each exercise form a special feature of this very 
useful little work and the model precis of exercises are 
sure to make the subject easy and clear. In these days 
when Precis Writing forms the subject of almost all Civil 
Services and Commercial examinations a book so care¬ 
fully planned and written in such a careful and clear 
manner should receive all encouragement and support 
from Institutions teaching same in our country. It 
should however not be forgotten that the student who 
aspires to excel in his art should have acquired a tole¬ 
rably good grasp on the English language, the rest can 
be acquired by perseverence and careful training. Given 
the first most necessary knowledge of the language, a 
study and practice of the graded exercises in Parts I and 
IL of the book will do the rest. 

Davar’s College of Commerce, 

Bombay, 20th April, 1935. 


Sohrab R. Davar. 
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A Practical CuiJe to P recis- Writing 
INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. Definition of ‘Preci*’. ‘Precis’ comes from a 
French word meaning “precise”; and may he defined as 
an abridgement or an extract containing all the essential 
points of any verbal, written or spoken matter arranged 
in a logical order to save the time of the reader. 

2. Its necessity. A student roads a novel, and on 
being asked to relate its story, tells a concise but conti¬ 
nuous narrative. We see a picture ora play and wish 
to tell our friends about it. we describe the play in an 
outlino stressing its main points, and omit minor details- 
In a big commercial concern where the transactions are 
numerous and the correspondence excessive, the Directors 
may require to know the state of affairs of the business 
concern without wasting much of their time. A clerk 
who can give all the salient points in a nutshell will be 
held in esteem and paid a decent salary for his valuable 
acquire ment. 

Again, every now and then reports of Conferences 
or Committees, addresses or lectures are received in news¬ 
paper offices, and they have to be placed before the public 
for general information- A concrete summary «»r a 
straightforward statement of the hare facts is published 
and the unnecessary matter is stripped of. Similarly in 
the Government Secretariat Offices a series of correspon¬ 
dence is entered into with various other Government 
offices on subjects of vital importance which cannot be 
finally decided without obtaining the considered opinion 
of different Heads of Departments. The sectional Supe¬ 
rintendent nvik-is a precis of such correspondence and 
places it before the Secretary to the Government in that 
Department for orders. 

It will be observed that in speaking as well as in 
writing there is a habitual tendency to use m >ro words 
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than aro absolutely necessary in order to be ™ore empha¬ 
tic, ornamental, interesting or reasonable- Ural ions are 
highlv rhitoric with little substantial u them, end so are 
the writings. They can will be substituted by short 
sentences and clauses, which can again lie condemn d into 
phrases and lastly replaced by few«r words without 
effecting any loss in meanings. Precis-writing thus is 
a subject of every day use and its importance nas accor¬ 
dingly increased fairly will with the developments in 

the industrial, scientific, or c mmcrciul lines in modern 
times, and the subj ci has be n fixed as a course in all 
the public or official examinations. 


3. Qualities of a good Precis-writer. A jeweller is 
supplied with rubies of different colour and variety, the 
gold and all the requisite material for an ornament, his 
tact lies in their exquisite setting to meet the approbat ion 
of the customer. A pred«-writ« r is given scattered ideas 
and is asked toarrango them in a lucid and compT ten¬ 
sive St vie bv playing with the jugglery of words. Hut 
bofore he becomes a good precis-writer, ho must have 





(i) Quick power of judgment; 

(it) A stock of good vocabulary ; 

(its) Power to write concisely ; 

(tv) Flow of language ; and 
(n) Persererence in practice- 

(i) P.Acer of understanding and judgment. He should 
be able to understand the original passage clearly and 
master its contents- Dim impressions create blurred 
images and unfocussed thoughts a clumsy writing. In 
making a precis, therefore, one has not to omit a phrase 
here or a clause there but what is required is a minia¬ 
ture drawing of a model in which none of the objects is 
missing. The matter may be a presidential address, a 
public lecture, a report of a Committee or a Commission, 
the proceedings of a Conference or a Council, or a series 
of correspondence, private as well as official, relating to 
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political, social, economic, religious, industrial, scientific 
or commercial subjects. Whatever it is, amain theme 
always forms the nucleus. Its leading ideas follow a 
particular train of thought to arousa some desired feelings 
or to prove an enunciated principle. The reader should 
try to grasp the outstanding features and to collect all of 
them. A careful selection of the chief prints without 
unnecessary trimmings is an elementary stage for a 
beginner and in order to succeed ho must be thoroughly 
equipped with the power of-quiek judgement. Facts should 
be separated from important details and sot aside for 
proper adjustment* 

(ft) Vocabulary. It fts*o tial that a precis-writer, 
should hold a large stock of vocabulary so that appropriate 
words mav bo filled in suitable places to avoid monotony 
or repetition. Intelligible words of which the meanings 
are absolutely sure should bo used without altering the 
spirit of the writing, and thus the sontoncus cut down to 
the fowest possible words. It is to be noted that Hie precis 
should be neither more impressive nor less effective thin the 
•niyinnl. 

(Hi) Concise Wrilimj. In saying'Brevity is the soul 
of wit’ Hamlet stated a universal truth. A. concise sub¬ 
ject with pithy phrases, crisp and finished sentences and 
simple words is more weighty than a long-drawn state¬ 
ment. The facts that have boon separated as instructed 
above should be re-shaped with the help of good vocabu¬ 
lary into an extract formed of words, oach full of 
meanings. Unnecessary words should not be interpola¬ 
ted and each one of them judicially employed. All illust¬ 
rations or comparisons used to make the matter more 
pleasing should ho omitted. Subsidery details, irrelevant 
connections or repeated thoughts should be avoided. 

Uv) Flow q; Umgwtue. Just as a child is an exact 
replica of its parants with all the parts of the body 
proportionate to natural production, a precis is required 
to be a complete pioce in itself in which the flow of 
language, harmony and continuity of style is kept up. 

Precis should not bi prepared by taking the original 
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passage clause by clause, phrase by phrase, or sentence 
by sentence and by condensing them and j dning together. 
In this way the harmony of the whole is likely to be lost. 
Precis should not be like the mechanical fitting of a 
machine but an intellectual translation, an entirely new 
version that has translated the wordings of the original. 
A reader who has not seen the original may not leave 
an impression that a part has been separated from the 
whole or disconnected ideas have been cemented together. 

(t>» Perseverance find hard work. Last but not the 
least important is perseverenco in practice. It entails 
much labour, time and sacrifice. Traci Ira makes a man 
perfect’ goes the saying and naturally defects are likely to 
wipe away after a good deal of work has been put in* 

4. Study of General Knowledge. 

Passages set for precis-writing cannot always bo 
simple- Some are extremely obscure whereas others have 
intricate arguments and entangled thoughts. Some nmy 
contain technicalities and statistical figures, while others 
may include philosophical reasoning. Whatever the sub¬ 
ject may be—philosophical, scientific, political or poetical 
-the procis-writer must be able to grasp the point at issue 
and follow the links in arguments* 'It is not merely 
practice in making a summary that is required in dealing 
with more difficult subject matter. It is essential to be at 
home with the kind of matcriul; and unless it is so, the 
student is likely to make some blunder'. Clear unde rstan- 
ding requires wider knowledge and therefore practice 
should be accompanied by a wider stud> and reading. 

CHAPTER II 

Instructions given by examining bodies- 

5. In examinations conducted in the United Kingdom 
or India instructions are usually printed at the top of 
the paper on precis-writing. Some of them are quoted 
herein to guide the student in his practical work. 
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A 

(Examination for admission to the Military Aca¬ 
demy, Sandhurst, 1. C. S. and Indian Police Force). 

Make a precis of the printed matter herewith • 

"A precis of a document or aeries of documents is 
intended to enable a person to grasp on reading it the 
main points and the general offect of the matter sum¬ 
marized. 

Your precis should take the form of a consecutive 
narrativo without marginal references; it should he lucid, 
succint, and omit no important point; the language of 
the original mav sometimes be suitable for your purpose, 
but it is more likely to be unsuitable. The length of the 
precis should be between 200 and 300 words. 

Attention should be paid to neatness, handwriting, 
spelling, grammar and style.” 

B 

(Oxford and Cambridge School* Examination*). 

"You are desired to write out tn yarn <nnt wards a 
precis of tho following letter- 

The object of the precis (which should proem d no t 
paragraph by paragraph* but in tin* form of a nurrative 
without marginal references 1 is that any one who hud not 
time to read the original correspondence might, by 
reading the pr«ci-, be put in possession of all the lending 
features of what passed. The merits of such n precis 
(which should not exceed two |mges in length! are • »/! to 
include all that is important in correspondence to 
present this in a consecutive and readable shape, express¬ 
ed as distinctly as possible, and as briefly as is compatible 
with distinctness- 

Attention sh/mld be paid to Spelling, Handwriting. 
Grammar, and Style . 
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(The Royal Society of Arts). 

•The object of the memorandum or precw* 
should bo drawn UP. not letter, by letter, but jn the fo 
of a narrative is to c >nvey to the reader a *mpW*M* 
lory. in a narrative form, of the circmisr.anoes a ^ ® ven ^ 
to which the correspondence relates io such a w> 
i.mut him reodilv in possession of all the essential taco 
The merits of such a pr.tcis are -in) that it shovi o nuain 
illlthat is important in the cijrespondence and noth “* 
that is unimportant; tlmi it should 1>3 
readable shape, expressed as disiinctly asp »<*«•» ( jndM 
briefly as is compatible wi.li completeness and dw inct- 
m Clear and neat handwriting ami clearness and con- 
cisones' of expression are essential. 

D 

(London Chamber of Commerce Examination.'. 

NOTE *—The object of the precis is to enable anyone 
reading it to bo put into possession in the smallest space 
of l imit, of tho essential points of the subject to which the 
documents Tefer. The characteristics of a good precis 
accordingly are m'tho inclusion of all that ^ important 
and the exclusion of all that is unimportant i«> ^e corros- 
pomlence: the expression of this in a oonseciuwo 

story as clearly as possible, and as briefly as is compatible 
with dislinciness. 


"Th object of the precis is that any one might, by 
reading it master all the loading features of the 
pondcnce. The precis should be between 300 and,400 
words in length, and should contain all that ie £ 
ing that is not! imporla.it in the correspondence presen¬ 
ted in the form of a consecutive narrative (without 
marginal references) as briefly as is consistent v itti 
perfect distinctness.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Method of Approach. 

$• The procedure of approaching the subject varies 
according to tho personal qualifications, educational and 
mental of an individual *, but in order to facilitate the 
beginner the following general method (which should be 
dispensed with after • gaining practice) may be emp¬ 
loyed 

<t) C/bmcp through the exercise and discover the sub¬ 
ject. More often it is given as a heading of 
the Minutes of Conferences, Reports of news¬ 
papers. Proceedings of meetings, letters of 
correspondence, addresses, lectures and poems 
set as subjects of exorcise, and it is seldom that 
one has to look for it. 

(rf) After the subject has been selected, read the 
eaercisr rapidlg or if it is a lengthy one, read 
some of the documents, letters or paragraphs 
at random to adapt yourself to it. 

Uii) As soon ns you begin feeling at home with the 
subject-matter and 'got an idea of its general 
drift,' read it again moro carefully. This time 
keep a vigilant eve on all that, is important 
and relevant to what you consider to l>c the 
main theme. While doing so 

(</) Underline or make all that seems worthy of being 
taken in the precis. 

(6) }ial{e short nr den in the margin or on a separate 
piece of paper. These will save frequent reference at the 
time of writing the precis, but care should be taken that 
these notes are correct. 

(e) Draw out a tabular chart in case the precis is too 
long and the points are repeated. 

In some exercises of this book, the important passages 
have been marked and underlined for the convenience of 
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the reader, whereas a tabular statement has been attached 
to one exercise to show the application of instruction 
(in) (c) above. 

(id) Rend Hie passage through a third time, and 
arrange the point® already marked in a logical 
order. Important matter will have thus less 
chance of being left out. 

(»•) Make a rough draft, a brief statement of the 
main idea®, without any attempt at*condensa- 
tion. 

(n) Rewrite the precis. Omit any unnessary details 
that might have cropt in. Polish the language 
and supply the relevant links. 

(rii) Read through again and correct errors in spell¬ 
ing and punctuation. Make the whole read 
as unity in a good literary form. 

(riii) Sap pi// a title that may ‘serve as a critorion 
by which to judge the perspective of the precis 
and the relevance to the main theme of all the 
• ideas that mako up tho original’. 

CHAPTER IV. 

General Principles. 

7. In his essay entitled 'Of studies’ Baconsnid. ‘soma 
books aro to he tasted, others to be swallowed and jpune 
fow to bechewcd and digested, that is more books are to 
be read in parts ; others to bo read hut not curiously ; 
and some few to bo read wholly and with diligont atten¬ 
tion'. The exercises in precis fall under the category 
of books which should be read with tliligent attention, 
chewed and digested before they are subjected to precis¬ 
writing. 

After having grasped the essentials of the matter, 
tho following principles should be borne in mind to 
produce a good precis. 
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L. Selection. The method of selection consists in 
disentangling the salient points from the details and can 
only be successfully carried out when the matter has been 
understood clearly. If the meanings are clear in your 
mind, the precis will be clearer than the original. Illus¬ 
trations, comparisons and examples included in the 
original to make it interesting should not unnecessarily 
b» included in a precis- 

2. Prespeclive. In order to get the true perspective 
of a precis the principal idea should bo placed in an out¬ 
standing position with its subordinate details arranged 
and adjusted like light and shade in a landscape view. 
Prominent ideas should ho marked out whilo others 
arranged in accordance with their rolativo position in the 
original- 

3. Order and smoothness. ThO ideas should not 
only have a true perspective but also a logical order- 
They must follow a certain train of thought with a definite 
rosult, and their sequence and links in reasoning should 
he maintained without producing confusion. 

4. Brevity. A precis should be as brief as is com¬ 
patible with other general principles of precis-writing, 
but conciseness does not mean the omission of those 
prepositions or parts of speoch which may make it an 
incorrect composition. 

5. Clearness. Obscurity in expression shows lack 
in power of understanding and writing. Facts should be 
accurately and sensibly put in pure and simple language 
with proper usage of words and idioms. 

6. Unity- The whole precis should read like an 
organic whole. To a reader who has not seen the origi¬ 
nal, it should appear a separate entity. ‘The narrative 
must be continuous, it must read like a story, the connec¬ 
ting links between the one event and the other must be 
obvious.’ Careful attention should be paid to proportion. 
‘A frequent error made by students is to give too much 
space to the first part of the narrative so that the 
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conclusion has to be huddled up, in order to keep wit bin 
the prescribed number of words-' 

8. Kind* of precis- 

(«1 Index form. 
ib) Continuous precis. 

The former kind of precis Is used in df&rising letters, 
the arrangement of documents following that of the 
original, whereas entries are made in a tabular form 
containing columns for the serial number, the number 
of the letter, the date and the subject matter. 

Tho second form is the form of writing a continuous 
narrative and is used generally in precis-writing. 

9. Difference between a Summary and a precis. 

Wilson says, "A precis adheres moro closely to the 
original than a summary, is fuller, and though succint 
has some fooling for style. A summary is balder or more 
naked, a skeleton standing half-way between precis and 
notes, which aro baldest of ull. The ratio of the original 
to procis is 3 to 1, to summary between 20 to 1 and 10 to 
1, to notos perhaps 50 to 1.” 

10. Precis of correspondence. 

A precis of correspond* nee should be written in 
continuous form and a title or heading given to it where 
It is essential. The events should be related in the ord* r 
of occurrence. As exercises in correspondence are leng¬ 
thy, sometimes portions are deleted m extmxo and letters 
aro scored out on account of repetition. Minor details, 
reasons, or any other superfluous matter is also ignored, 
mention being made only of tho final decision. The 
length varies with the length of the correspondence. 

CHAPTER V. 

Rules. 

11. The foregoing introduction may now Le summa- 
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rized ino the following rules 

I* Heading. Give the exercise a title expressive of 
its them'. There are different ways of doing so. the 
various styles having been used in the first exorcises. 
In cases where the f>rst paragraph of the precis is self- 
explanatory, the use of heading is superfluous- 

II. Beginning. The first sentence or paragraph 
should state the main subject of the precis, which as has 
already been mentioned is likely to be traced in the first 
letter. 

The words that are generally used in biginning a 


precis are given below : — 
Absolving from 

Dilating on 

Admitting 

Disapproving of 

Advising 

Discharging from 

Agreeing 

Discriminating between 

Allocating to 

Dispensing with 

Appealing to, against, from 

Diverting from 

Appropriating to 

Eliminating from 

Ascertaining 

Endeavouring 

Assembling % 

Exchanging 

Assimilating with 

Hoping for 

Blaming 

Inclining to 

Consuring 

Instigating to 

Challenging 

Limiting 

Collecting 

Necessitating 

Commencing 

Objecting to 

Compensating for, with 

Praising 

Conceding to 

Relating to 

Conferring with 

Replying to 

Connecting with 

Supporting 

Contending against, with 

Tending to 
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Repealing 

Answering 


* 


Deducing from 
Determining 
Differentiating between 

* 

Thir<‘ mav b«* exercises in which eh r< n< 1< pa “ r ® 

Ssacraewss*n 

ideas- 

IV. In exercises of correspondence nature the open¬ 
ing and concluding paragraphs are purely ^ I’f the 
main discussion being generally given m lhe ^ dy , 
letter. Such useless matter should be scored out at a 

glance- 

V- Sometimes two or more subjects form the leading 
ideas- They may be marked as (i», (».) and so on, and 
discussed in separate paragraphs- 

VI. Delete all unimportant matter such “ ackno J - 
ledgements, minor details, picturesque discretions, repe¬ 
titions, similes and examples. 

VII. Make the precis in the past tense and th e third 
ter son. 

VIII. Let your precis be a concise, continuous, simple 
and direct narrative- 

IX. Use |four own words. Lydall says’ many stu¬ 
dents make the mistake of choosing at rando “ a f( ^ 
sentences from the original, joining them together by 
means of conjunctions, or conjuctmg adverbs, and hand¬ 
ling in the resulting patch work as a precis, this is a 

great mistake'. Precis papers arc set to examine the can-- 

didate’s power of expression and this can only be judged . 
if the composition is original. 
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Only in exercises of technical nature, the use of words 
of the original can be permitted. 

X. Do not abbreviate words or dates. 


XT. Let your precis contain definite information. 

XII. Keep uniformity of names and avoid the use of 
personal names unless it is absolutely necessary. 

XIII. Do not name the -medium of correspondence 
except in cases of Minutes of Evidences or proceedings of 
conferences. 

XIV. Do not include any commentary notes or person¬ 
al comments. 

XV. Do not take anything for granted. 

XVI. Compoai’.inu 

(a) Use good phrasing. 

(6> Divide the precise into paragraphs. 

{c) Punctuate and spell correctly. ' 

id) Write in a legible hand- ^ . 

<<?) Use reported speech »>., indirect narration- 

(i) Put all tenses in the past, shall becomes sh tilth 
will becomes would* map becomes might* 

{ii) Use third person. 

(<#) Translate questions and exclamations into 
language. 

XVII. ’ Make notes or mark important passages. 


XVIII- The length of the precis _ will depend on the 
subject matter, the style in which it is written, the in¬ 
structions of the examiners and the practice of the student. 

XIX. Revise after completion, rectify errors and 
omissions. 
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PART I 

S. A. s.,1940 


Prensre— ll) The precis referred to in paragraph 1 of SJf- 
Prepare answer bioks fating 

breadthwise if the candidate should desire to 
adopt a tabular form of precis in summaris¬ 
ing the views of the five officers consulted on 
the questions raised in paragraph 6 of the 
Serial No- 1. 

(2) The draft referred to in Serial No- XII- 
Si-rinl JVoJ—Letter No,-, dated 3rd March 1935, from 

the Government Of India, to all Provincial Governments. 

I am directed to address the Provincial O^rnnien; 
on the subject of confidential reports on officers, in® 
question now raised is that of adopting a uniform pracuw 
ill regard to («) the preperation of confidential report?, 
(b) the use to which they can properly be put, and (c) 
the communication of unfavourable reports to the officers 
concerned. 

2. In certain memorials recently addressed to the Sec¬ 
retary of State by officers to whom special additional 
pensions had not been granted, the argument was used 
that no intimation had been given to them of any adverse 
report on their service and that they had not been con- 
Kidered to bo other than satisfactory. The Secretary ot 

State has called attention to the principles laid down m 
the Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 
14th September 1915, and has enquired whether any 
modification is desirable in them or in their application; 

and has also suggested the desirabhlity of reviewing the 
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whole system of confidential reports in view of the 
changes which have eccured since that Resolution was 
promulgated. 

3. As regards the first two points mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above, the comments of the Secretary of 
State are that experience of the working of the Central 
Public Service Commission has shown that much reliance 
is placed on the confidential reports of officers as a guide 
to the disposal of cases affecting them, that still greater 
use of confidential reports will no doubt be made in the 
case of Provincial Service Officers with growing experi¬ 
ence of the working by Provincial Commissions ;and that 
this use of confidential reports to determine the disposal 
of cases suggests that much greater care is required in 
drawing them up than was required when they might be 
regarded as little more than a personal expression of 
opinion by a superior officer, the weight to be attached 
to which naturally varied with the reputation of the 
officer for soundness of judgement. 

4. As regards the third point mentioned in paragraph 
1, the Secretary of State has had occasion from time to 
time to emphasize the importance of observing strictly 
the general procedure laid down in the Resolution of 1915. 
He is inclined to think that the time has come to re¬ 
consider the oiders contained in it. He doubts whether 
the reason given in the resolution of 1915 for withholding 
reports in regard to .defects which are considered ir¬ 
remediable is really sound- If an officer is worth retain¬ 
ing in the service, the communication to him even of 
such defects ought, not to “embitter or discourage the 
recipient 1 ’. On the contrary it ought to stimulate him to 
do his best to overcome his defects ; and if they really 
are irremediable and the officer is unable to render 
satisfactory service, undoubtedly the proper course 
would be to retire him from the service. In short, where 
an officer has exhibited defects ; even where these defects 
may be such as to make it difficult or even impossible 
for him to remedy them, the Secretary of State is inclined 
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to think that, on halance, it would be fairer to the officer 
and to Government that the officer should be made aware 
of the criticisms passed on his work- 

5. Practice at present doubtless differs to some 
extent in different Provinces, and assistance in arriving 
at a suitable common form of procedure in the future 
might, it is suggested, bo obtained by pooling provincial 
experience. Further although the Secretary of State is 
concerned primarily only with his own Services, except 
in so fur as confidential reports uro utilised to determine 
the suitability of officers of the Provincial Services, for 
appointment to posts in the .Secretary of State’s Services, 
any agreed results of the examination may be of value both 
to tho Central and Provincial Governments in dealing 
with their own Services. 

6. In respect of the preparation of confidential 
reports, the Government of India would Im> glad if the 
forms of report used for officers of the Secretary of State’s 
Services could bo forwarded to them with the opinion of 
tho Provincial Government regarding their adequacy. 
In particular, tho Government of India would value the 
opinion of tho Provincial Government on the following 
points 

{a) Should the form of the report provide only, or 
mainly, for generu) remarks, or should it 
provido a number of specific headings for 
comments concerning character and conduct, 
energy, tact, executive and magisterial ability 
etc., with a column for general remarks ? If 
the Provincial Government favour the adop¬ 
tion of specific headings, what headings do 
they suggest ? 

(6) Should the form of the report require report¬ 
ing officers to give explicitly by way of exam¬ 
ple instances of good or bad work or conduct 
upon which the report is based ? 
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(c' Should the form of the report require the 
reporting officer explicitly to state the period 
of time for which the officer in question has 
served under his control and the degree of 
personal experience which justifies the opin¬ 
ion recorded ? 

(</) Should executive orders require, officers upon 
transfer to leave for their successors a full 
report for incorporation in the report to bo 
forwarded to Government at the time pres¬ 
cribed ? 

(e) Should the reporting officers be required to 
give in the periodical report his opinion regar¬ 
ding tl»o suitability of the officer in question 
for promotion or eligibility for an extra ad¬ 
ditional pension ? 

(/) Should the form of the report roquiro superior 
officers i;i their comments similarly to give 
instances of personal experience or the extent 
of their personal experience to justify their 
comments ? 

<«/) Should the form of the roport require superior 
officers in their comments to give any reason 
t hat their may be for discounting the opinion 
of the reporting officer ? 

(h) What should be the period covered for the 
report, should they be prepared annually 
or at shorter or longer intervals ? 

(i) For what periods of service should an officer 
be liable to bo reported on ? 

Ij) Is it desirable to include in personal files any 
special reports made in response to inquiries 
regarding an officer’s fitness for promotion 
or in cases in which an officer’s conduct is 
called in question ? 
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<k) Do the Rules of Business prescribe that 
reports on Secretary of States’ Officer^ or at 
least those reports which are adverse, require 
the final orders of the Governor ? 

Provision for all or some of these pomls■ W 
less already contained in the forms, ewcntwe ordt:B and 

Roles of Business of the Provine.al Governm, n _ Other 
suggestions may occur to the Provincial Governmet ana 
the Government of India would be grateful for any 
servati >ns which appear to be pertinent. 

7. As regard-* the use to which confidential reports 

can be put, the Government of India are inclined to think 
that present practice affords a reliable guide. «• 
imakingof non-disciplinary decisions, for example in rv gu 
gating promotions and appointments, and in respect 
f the admissibility of extra additional pensions, the full¬ 
est u-*e of confidential reports is clearly just if ud. As 
f egards disciplinary ca-es, it is for consideration whether 
th! confidential file of an officer should be made ava able 
to an inquiring officer or tribunal 

depart men tally or under the Public Servants Conduct 
Inquiries Act. 1850, in cases whether the general char¬ 
acter of the officer charged is not m issue, either as the 
subject of inquiry or to rebut a plea of good character- 
In respect of decisions made by Government whether on 
the report of an inquiring officer or tribunal, or in case 

in which a formal inquiry is not necessitated by nileOD 

of the Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Rules, it seems cl arly desirable that an officer s 

character as evidenced by his confidential file should be 

brought under consideration. There then remains the 
question whether, when disciplinary cases are referred 
co the Public Service Commission, the Commission 
should see the confidential file of the officer concerned, 
even in cases in which the officer’s general character is 
not in issue. It appears to the Government of India 
that the Commission in tendering advice should have 
available all the papers upon which a decision of 
Government may have to be based, and that the 
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Commission as a reviewing and advising authority 
should, if it requires, see the confidential roll of the 
officer concerned- The Government of India would be 
glad to have the comments of the Provincial Government 
on the points raised above and on any others that occur 
to them under this head. 

8- Finally, it is necessary to consider the procedure 
for communicating unfavourable reports to the officer 
concerned. The arguments for and against communica¬ 
tion aro fully summarised in paragraph 2 of the Resolu¬ 
tion of 1915. The main question is whether there should 
be relaxation of the precept that only such defects 
should be pointed out as can be remedied “since it would 
serve no useful purpose to communicate such criticisms 
as lack of ability or intelligence’’. It might be held that 
the instructions contained in that Resolution are generally 
sound if they are carried out, and that all that is neces¬ 
sary is to ensure that they are carried out with regularity 
and without undue hesitancy. In respect of instructions 
16) and (c) contained in paragraph 3 of the Resolution, 
s >me modification might be considered desirable, if not 
i t the text of the instructions themselves at least by way 
of assistance in the interpretation of them. It is possible 
that the interpretation of irremediable defects adopted 
may be unduly wide. Few defects are irremediable in 
the sense that they cannot be offset by increased appli¬ 
cation and energy. Further, even though a defect may 
be properly considered irremediable, it. may be desirable, 
not perhaps to inform the officer whenever a report is 
received of such defect, but at least to inform him on 
suitable occasions that he has failed to render satisfac¬ 
tion in certain respects. In other words, the injunction 
contained in instruction (6), that, “in no case should an 
officer be kept in total ignorance for any length of time 
that his superiors after sufficient experience of his work 
are dissatisfied with him” should be followed even if his 
defects are beyond remedy. Here again the Govern¬ 
ment of India.would be grateful for the views of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government on the points above-mentioned and 
on any others that occur to the Provincial Government. 
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9. The matter is one on which the Provincial 
Government w ill desire to give considered views under 
no stress of urgency; but the Government of India would 
be obliged if an answer could be sent by the 1st of June 
next. 

Serial No- .//.-EXTRACT PARAGRAPH 3 OF THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT of india, -Department,'Resolution, dated 
14th September 1915. 

3. In view of ‘these considerations, His Excellency 
in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State, is 
pleased to direct that — 

(а) When a report is built upon the individual 
opinion as noted of different departmental 

* superiors in gradation, it is only the opinion 

as accepted by the highest authority which 
need be considered from the point of view of 
communication ; 

(б) as a general rule in no case should an officer 
be kept in total ignorance for any length of 
time that his superiors after .sufficient ex-, 
perience of his work are dissatisfied with 
him ; in cases where a warning might eradi¬ 
cate or help to eradicate a particular fault, 
the advantages of prompt communication are 
obvious ; where criticism is to be withheld 
the final authority to consider the report 
should record instructions, with reasons, 
according to the nature of the defect dis¬ 
cussed, as to the period for which communica¬ 
tion is to be kept back ; 

(c) only those defects need be pointed out which 
can be remedied, since it would serve no use¬ 
ful purpose to communicate such criticisms 
as lack of ability or intelligence ; 

W) the reporting officer should specifically state 
whether the defects reported have been 
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already brought in any other connection to 
the notice of the officer concerned ? 

(<■) remarks in cases in which the local Govern¬ 
ment or head of a department or other 
officer suspends judgment should not be 
communicated ; 

great attention should be paid to the manner 
and method of communication in order to 
ensure that the advice given and the warning 
or censure administer* d, whether orally or ir. 
writing, shall, having regard to the tempera¬ 
ment of the officer concerned,' be most 
beneficial to him. 

S,riol No- ///-Endorsement No. 2263, Dated 23rd 
M ARCH 1935, FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF X,- DEPART 
MKNT. 

Copy of the Government of India,—Department letter 
Dated 3rd March 1935 forwarded, with compliments, to 
the undermentioned officers for favour of remarks 

(1) The Commissioner, X Division. 

. (2) The Inspector General of Police. 

(3) The Director of Agriculture. 
l4> The Director of Land Records. 

(5) The Director of Public Instruction. 

Serial Nik IV .-LETTER FROM THE DIRECTOR OF INS¬ 
TRUCTION NO. S.-24. DATED 24TH A PR11. 1935. 
In reply to Government endorse ment, ‘Y’ Department, 
No- 2263, dated 25th March 1935, forwarding for my re¬ 
marks a copy of a letter from the Government of India 
—Department, No.—of 3rd March 1935, I have the honour 
to say that the main question raised by the Government 
of India is whether it is desirable to adopt a uniform 
practice in regard to :— 

(a) the preparation of confidential reports, 

(&! the use to which they can properly he put, 
and 
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(,:> the communication of unfavourable reports 
to the officers concerned- 

2. In regard to (a) above, the Government of India 
wish to bo supplie d with the forms of report used tor 
officers of the Secretary of State’s Services with the 
opinion of the Provincial Government regarding their 
adequacy. The annual confidential report form for 
Gazetted Officers of this Department was approved in 
Government Resolution. Educational Department, m. 
Confidential. P.-88 of 16th October 1930. I Enclose a cipy 
of the form for ready reference. 


3. In regard to the question of the adequacy of this 
form it would appear from the experience of the past few 
years that the form has met the normal requrenwnt-s -of 
the Department. In view, however, of the various con¬ 
siderations set forth in the communication from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in question, there-appears to be a case 
for revising the f«.rm- 


4. In regard to the revision of the form, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have raised the question whether the form 
of the report should provide only or mainly, for — 

(<i) general remarks or 

(6) a number of specific headings for comments 
concerning character and conduct, energy,'tact, 
executive and magisterial ability, etc., with a 
column for general remarks- 


5. The form for Gazetted officers in this Department 
provides for general remarks only. It seem to me that if 
is based on a sound principle. It enables a general pic¬ 
ture to be recorded of an officer’s merits or demerits and 
of his general suitability for the work he is in charge of. 
On the other hand, report with certain specified head¬ 
ings is apt to bee >ma stereotyped and lifeless- There is 
also a (lunger that the reporting officer may feel that it 
ii necessary to offer remarks under each specified head¬ 
ing, and this may place the officer reported on in an 
unfair position. On the oiherhand.it must also bead- 
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routed that a general report provides ground, in some cas¬ 
es, for vague generalisations and is probably a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of reporting officers whose judg¬ 
ments may not be sound. My own opinion, therefore, 
is that while the form of the report should contain a colu¬ 
mn for general remarks', it should also provide for specific 
headings, but that the number of the latter should be 
reduced to a minimum. Reporting Officers should also 
he informed that it is not necessary to offer remarks 
under each heading, unless remarks can be made use¬ 
fully and appropriately under each such heading. 

6. The Government of India also wish to know 
what specific headings should be included in the form 
of the report. In this Department a special confidential 
report form has been devised for Assistant Masters. 
I enclose a copy of this form for ready reference. It 
seems to me that tRis form is much too detailed and is 
not suitable for general adoption- It contains, however, 
certain specific heading such as— 

(«) Private character, 

(6‘ Interest, willingness, loyalty, etc- 
(cl General culture, . 

Ul) Personal appearance, dress, manners, 
which seem to be suitable for inclusion in the form of 
the report under consideration. 

7. I have also examined the forms of reports in 
respect of Gazetted Officers in use in some of the other 
Departments. In the Public Works Department the 
form contains the following two specific headings 
among others— 

(«) Length of service under the Reporting Officer. 
(b) Length of service in the Department- 

The latter heading already exists in the form of report 
in use in the Educational Department; but as regards 
the former I am of opinion that it should be provided 
for in the form which Govern nent may devise hero 
after for all Departments. I am of opinion that in 
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order to determine the extent to which the Mgn^t 
of the reporting officer is sound, it is desirable to know 
the peritid for which the officer has had an opportunity 
of watching the work of his subordinate. 

8. In thi< connection attention is invitedI to Rule 
32 of the Audit Code, volume I, m which aspecwl form 
has been provided for c mhdential reports on officers ot 
M tlm.vudi-. and urns Service. It w,111* see,, 

from volume II. page 192 of the Audit Code that tin* 
special form contains several specific heading- lh» 
following, among others, are the headings m this 
frrm : - 

i#i) Conduct- , , t , 

, o) Attendance, whether regular and punctual. 

(,•) Trustworthiness, zeal, business habits, gene¬ 
ral demeanour, etc. 

,,/» .anv special work done beyond his rou¬ 

tine work which is worthy of recognition- 
Fitness to cross the efficiency bar- 
Fitness for further advancement. 

Some of these headings appear to me to deserve inclu¬ 
sion in a common form, should Government decide tc 
proscribe one. In particular, I think that the following 
specific heading should find a place in such a form 

Any special work done during the period underreport 
’ which is worthy of record. 

9. In regard to fitness ro cross the efficiency bar and 
for further advancement, I think that remarks under 
these headings should only be filled in if the officer 
under report will bo duo in the not distant future to pass 
an efficiency liar or to be considered for promotion. 

10 The Government of India also wish to know, 
whether the form of the report should require reporting 
officers to give explicitly, by way of example, instances 
of good or l>ad works or conduct upon winch the re¬ 
port is based. Iam of opinion that ever > r offlc8r __ ot 

• \ period of about 3 years preceding the date on which the 
officer is due for promotion, etc., may be laid down. 
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Government, is expected to perform good work and that 
his conduct also should be invariably good. I do not 
think, therefore, that any special mem ion need be made 
in a report in regard to good work or good conduct. In 
a case, however, where an officer’s work or conduct has 
been remarkably and exceptionally good the reporting 
officer may include remarks in regard to it in his 
confidential report- 


11. In regard to instances of bad work or conduct 
it seems to me that if reporting officers were required 
to quote specific cases nr instance in this respect, there 
is a danger that there might not be a free and candid 
expression of opinion in all cases. On tho other hand, 
the requirement to quote specific instances of bad work 
or conduct will place a restriction on officers who are not 
too punc ilious in giving adverse reports to their sub¬ 
ordinates. On tho whole, I think that incases in 
which a report is distinctly adverse, ’he reporting officer 
should be required to give facta on which hia opinion 
is based. Thoro are, howuvor. bound to lie a fow bor¬ 
der-line cases whore it would bo impossible or very diffi¬ 
cult to give specific instances of bud work or conduct. 
For example, there may be no spocific instances of bad 
work or conduct in a particular case, but the general de¬ 
meanour and attitude of the officer may be such as to 
affect his efficiency as a whole, and in such a case l 
think that it would be wrong to insist on specific ins¬ 
tances being quoted. My opinion, therefore, n that while 

specific instances may be required to be quoted where a 
report is distinctly adverse a certain amount of discr¬ 
etion may be allowed to the reporting officer and that 
each case should be dealt with according to its merits. 

12. In regard to (e) in paragraph 6 of the letter of 
the Government of India under consideration. 1 have 
alreadvdealtabovewith the point raised therein. As 
regards the degree of personal experience on which the 
opinion recorded is based, it seems to me that toontrien- 
tial report is not of much use unless the reporting officer 
has come into personal contact, for a reasonable time 
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with his subordinate. I am of oj inion that prevision 
Rhould be made in the form of the report to enable the 
reporting officer to specify the degree of personal 
experience on which his report is bastd. 

13. In regard to {d) in pangraph 5 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's letter, the position is that officers upon 
transfer usually have a general talk with their successors 
in regard to their subordinates and the gereral working 
of the office or institution under them. In these circum¬ 
stances, and as the previous reports are available, Ido 
not think that officers under transfer should be required 
to leave a full report for their successors for incorpora¬ 
tion in tho annual confidential reports. In a case, how- 
over, where the officer under transfer has been in charge 
of the office or institution for the major portion of the 
years, it is desirable that ho should le&vo his remarks on 
his subordinates, so that his successor may incorporate 
them in his annual confidential report. 

14. In regard to in paragraph 6 of the Government 
of India’s letter, I have alrtndy dealt with the question. 
I am of opinion that there should he spicific heading in 
tho fornt of the report to enable remarks to be recorded 
about the suitability of tho officer for promotion, for 
piissuge over an efficiency bar, and nl.y> for eligibilit y 
for an extra additional pension. It should, however, be 
laid down that those columns should only be filh d in 
when the officer is hkoly to bo due, say, within about 
three years for promotion, etc. 

15. Point </) lias already been di-cussed above. 

16. As regards the question whether the form of the 
report should require superior officers, in their comments, 
to give any reason that there may be for discounting 
the opinion of the reporting officer, cases-sometimes 
occur in this department in which a certain amount of 
caution is at times necessary in accepting the opinion 
of the reporting officer. For example, a Principal of a 
C dlege who does not hold qualifications in Science has 
invariably to report on Professors under him- When 
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such a Principal enters into detail* relating to a scientific 
question, it is obvious that his opinion must be accepted 
with caution. But [ do not think that a..y special provi¬ 
sion need be mado for this purpose in the form of the 
report. This is a matter which, I think, should be left 
to the discertion of the superior officer who has to pass 
the report on to Government. 

17. As regards t h) in paragraph 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's letter, I think that the confideniial reports 
should continue to be prepared and submitted unnually 
as at present. 

18: The Government of India also wish to know 
for what periods of service an officer should be- liable to 
be reported upon. It is not clear what exactly is meant 
by this. If it is the intention that an officer should he 
specially reported upon only up to a certain stage say, 
until he has completed 20 to 25 years’ service, then I 
think that the present system, under which an officer 
is liable to he reported upon upto the end of his career, 
excepting a few cases, is the best and most suitable- It 
is true- tiiat after a certain age officers should not be 
subject to a large measure of check, but on the whole I 
think that in the interests of good administration, it is 
desirable to continue the present system. When an 
officer reaches the top, ;. «■-. if an officer readies the 
position of the Head of the Department then apparently 
he automatically ceases to bo reported upon. 

19. As regard tj) in paragraph 6 of the Government 
of India’s letter, I think that it is desirable to include 
in personal files any special reports made in response to 
enquiries regarding the officer's fitness for promotion or 
in cases in which an officers conduct is calledin question. 

20. I agree with the Government of India that the 
Public Service Commission should have access to all the 
papers relating to an officer whose conduct has been the 
subject of an enquiry or report and that the Commission 
should he free to see the confidential roll of the officer 
concerned, if it so desire. 
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ment of India have discussed t ha question t.^ n inion 

rassti tt+s&zrsx £ 

him I also ply special attention to the manner of ex¬ 
pressing the criticism, so ,h& t, wlnle it no • hi 
fpplines of the officer concerned and thus affect ins 
efficiency, the officer concerned mry bj.l~^ r ‘ e ° 
remedv the defects and to set matters rig 

All the officers whom I have consulted agree that un 

favourable reports should be communicated “»* ,d “™ ly 
to the officers reported upon, and I support their vie 

Serial No. V.-LETTER FROM THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
OF POLICE, NO. C-160, DATED 15TH APRIL 1935. 

With reference to Government endorsement No. 2263 
dated 23rd March 1935, I have thehonour » state that 
before arriving at any conclusions I c<> ’’?“ U ^ r % ’" and 
of officers of various grades of the Imperil Service and 
also some Deputy Superintendents of Police.It may 
be said, therefore that my replies to the queries of 
Government which are given below are indicative of the 
genera) feeling in the Imperial and the upper ranks of 
the Provincial Service. Where I disagree markedly from 
the general opinion this fact has been noted in my replies. 

2. I will first deal seriatim with the various points 
raised in paragraph 6 of the let.er of the G^rnment 
of India,-Department No.of the 3rd March la^o. 

(a) Regarding the u«e of specific heading^-! *m of 
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opinion that snob headings would tend to make reports 
too stereotyped. General remarks are more suitable, 
but as a guide to reporting officers it might be useful to 
print on the form a list of points which should ordinarily 
be borne in mind by a reporting officer. Specific, remarks 
on each point should not made compulsory. 

(b 1 Explicit examples of good or bed work.— Such 
examples, whether of good or bad work, should be men¬ 
tioned when outstanding instances exist. It would serve 
no useful purpose if trivial incidents, especially such as 
were open to varying interpretations or which gave no 
real indication of t.he ability of the officer reported on 
were to be recorded- 

(c) • Regarding the degree of personal experience of the 
reporting officer —It is desirable that the period of time 
during which the offic-r has served under the reporting 
officer should be stated. The degree of experience need 
only be stated when relevant to any remarks which have 
been made. 

(rf) Reports from offices on transfer fir incorporation 
in the report to be sent to Government- Such reports should 
invariablv he left when the officer reported on has serv¬ 
ed for anv considerable peri id, say four months, under 
the officer who has been transferred. Otherwise such 
reports should be optional unless something outstanding 
has occurred. 

(e) Remarks regarding suitability fir pronit •lion- Ttw 
the general opinion that such opinion should be given, 
but personallv I have some doubts as to the value of re¬ 
marks of this kind. Ordinarily I think it would be suffi¬ 
cient if reporting officers were required to express an 
opinion onlv when it was adverse and could be substanti¬ 
ated. In any case opinion should lie given only when 
the officer reported on is nearing the stage of promotion- 
It would be waste of time to express an opinion on a con¬ 
fidential report every ‘time. Opinion regarding fitness 
for extra pension should be given only by the head of the 
Service. 
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( f\ Ins'an-e* nf personal experience by senurr officers 
These a.mnld not be Riven unless of an outstanding nature. 
The same principle as in (&) above should be observed. 

(,j) Reasons f>r t/isenttriiiuj /he opinion of report) nj 
officers -These should invariably be given- 

<h) r.nrii covered by the report- One year would be 
suitable. 

„•> Period of serrire for which on officer riuntld oe 
r.p >rit 1 / o/i The meaning of this query » not very clear- 
lfhv period «,f service is meant the number of months m 
tin* vear which the officer reported on should have serv- 
(d m 1 tier the rep >rting officer in order to make a report 
necessary, 1 would suggest f »iir tn >nths with the l*«vu«> 
that anything outstanding should 1» reported even if the 
period were less than four months. The remarks under 
,„) rt b *ve may b.i seen in this connection- 


( j) Inclusion in p< rsoiud files of special Reports rcyar- 
diny suitability of on officer for pramriunt, etc-U is desir¬ 
able that all information ab »m all officer should as for as 
possible be available in one place and the personal file is 
obviously the most suitable place. 


, A-> Whether final orders of /he Governor are required 
by the Rules.nl Business No remarks from me sdem. cal¬ 
led for. • • 


3. As regards the use to which confidential reports 
can be put the position is us stated in paragraph 7 of the. 
Government of India’s Utter. The only point on w inch 
difference of opinion, as elicited by my enquiries, exists 
was to whether confidential rolls should be available 
lo the the Public Service Commission in disciplinary 
cases when the officer's general character is not in issue. 
The general consensus of opinion is that in such cases ' 
confidential rolls should not be made available on the 
ground that there would lie a danger of prejudice being 
created. It is thought that it would be sufficient for the 
confidential roll to be taken into consideration by Govern¬ 
ment when the report-of the enquiring officer or tribunal 
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V 


bad been received. I see much force in these arguments 
when the enquiry is in respect of some specific incident- 
But when the Public Service Commission considers that 
an officer’s confidential file is required, 1 think it should 
bring the fact, stating the reson to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment and Government should make the file available if 
they consider that this is essential in order to enable the 
Commission to come to a decision. Confidential files 
should not, however, he made available in disciplinary 
cases as a matter of course. 


4. Coming to the question of the method of communi¬ 
cation to officers of adverse remark'-, I would draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the present system is undonbteblv 
very unpopular not only with Imperial but also, and pro¬ 
bably to a greater extent, with Provincial Service Officers. 

-3* It is felt that even remediable defects are not in practice 
regularly communicated arid that an office r’s future career 
depends too much on what arec onside r< d vague impres¬ 
sions formed by his superiors. In particular dissatisfac¬ 
tion is felt by officers of comparatively blameitss record, 
who have never exhibited any d< frets such as, under the 
present rules, should be communicated to them but who 
are neverth* less regarded as lacking in general ability 
and. are in consequence passed over for promotion. -It is 
argued and not without reason that in the absolute sense 
very few difr-ctsare really incurable and that most offi- 
_ cers would like to know what tluir position is and at any 
* rate to have a chance of removing their faults. It may, 
I think, be said, therefore, with confidence thajt opinion 
in the Services would strongly favour a modificat ion of 
the present system which would prescribe the communica¬ 
tion of ali adverse remarks. With this view I am on 
the whole in agreement, though not without some hesita¬ 
tion, for I cannot help thinking that to devise any system 
which would satisfy everyone would . be impossible. At 
the same time I am of opinion that there are real defects 
in the present system and that, in vi< w of its general 
unpopularity which tends to increase and become more 
vocal under the changed constitutional conditions, the 
time has come to make an advance in the direction of 
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relaxing restrictions on the communication of adverse 
remarks. 

Nevertheless, the advantages of the pre»nt *!*»•». 

which are well set out in the Governiront of India teso- 
Union of 1915. should not be overlooked and if any change 
of Hicv is decided on, care should he taken not to allow * 
the pendulum to swing u>o far to the opposite side- ^or 
instance, communication of reniarks of a^neral nature 
disclosing defects which are not remediable and w inch 
mav not b-- fullv substantiated should not necessarily be 
made”mi the first occasion bat might with advantage be 
held up. perhaps for several years, by which time their 
repetition or omission would probably have made the 
position clearer. 

\train it will be necessary to take steps to control f 
the controversy and argument'which are likely to result 
from the increase which may be expected in the number 
of remarks communicated. 

In conclusion. I would remark that there are some 
advocates of the Army system according to which an 
officer is required to peruse and intial his confidential re¬ 
port periodically. Such a system is not, in my opinion 
suitable for adoption by the police, mainly because it 
would be likely to lead to ill-feeling not only between 
brother officers but also between Police officers and 
District Magistrates- It is preferable t h « the final ^ 
criticism onlv should be communicated by Government 
or other authority and that officers should not be per¬ 
mitted to sec everything that is written m their 
reports. 

Serial Vo. F/—Letter from the Director of' agri¬ 
culture No. P. 12, Dated 17th april 1935 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Govern¬ 
ment endorsement No. 2263, dated 23rd March 193o, 
and to submit my remarks as under 

<A> With regard to the points raised seriatim in 
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paragraph 6 of the Government of India’s letter under 
reference, I am of the opinon that— 

(a) The report should provide for three specific 

headings only, viz., work, (6) conduct, 
(c) general remarks- There does not appear 
to be any advantage in additional-headings 
as the three giver, above would enable a 
complete estimate of the officer to be sub¬ 
mitted. 

(b) No, I do not consider that this is necessary 

or desirable. 

(c) Yes, this should certainly be done as it will 
•enable more correct weight to be given to 

the reporting officers’ opinions- 
(</) No, I consider each reporting officers re¬ 
port on his subordinates should contain his 
own views only although he might take co¬ 
gnizance of reports received from the imme¬ 
diate superior of the officer upon whom he 
is reporting. Where this is done, it should 
ba definitely stated in the report. 

(e) Yes, I think that such an opinion would be 
valuable. 

(/•) No, I consider that this is necessary. 

(g) In many cases, such action is desireable as 
reporting officers at times are liable to per¬ 
mit their reports to be based by personal 

prejudices. 

(/«.) Annually. 

(t) He should be reported on throughout his whole 
service in gazetted rank acting or permanent- 
(j) Yes, a personal file should include all such 
information. 

Vc) I am unable to answer this] question. 

(B) With regard to the use to which confidential re¬ 
ports can be pur, I consider that an officer’s confidential 
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reports should invariably be produced before any 
inquiring offictr or tribunal even in cases where the 
officer's general character is not in issue. It might be 
desirable that such reports should not be placid lx fore 
the inquiring officer or tribunal ir: cases where the 
general character of the officer charged is not in issue 
until they have adjudicated upon the terms of reference 
made to them and should he utilised only in deciding 
what action he recommended to the Government concern¬ 
ed with regard to the officer under inquiry. 

(0) With reference to the procedure of communicat¬ 
ing unfavourable reports to the officers concerned, I am 
of the opinion that adverse reports or reports on defects 
in an officer's work or character, which ar< of a positive 
nature, should be at once communicated to the officer 
concerned, i, reports in which the officer’s work or 
conduct is stated to be unsatisfactory or bad. * R ports 
of a negative charucier, e y., indicating that the officer 
has not come up to expectation in work or that he has 
not fulfilled earlier promise if received over a three year 
consecutive period, should be the subject of a confidential 

communication to the officer concerned- I do not think 
any distinction can he made between remediable and 
irremediable deficts. 

Serial No- F//.—LETTER FROM THE DIRECTOR OF I,AND 
Records No. E. 09, dated J9th April 1935. 

With reference to Government endorsement No. 2263, 
dated 23rd March 1935, I have the honour to state t hat, 
the confidential reports should be annual and call for 
reports under specific headings, e. g., character and con¬ 
duct, energy and capacity to take the initiative, tact 
and executive ability, magisterial or other special aptitude 
and a remarks column for noting any general observa¬ 
tions or special work done which does not come under 
the above heads. The reporting officer should be asked 
to give specific instances in support of his remarks under 
each head and also to state the extent of his personal 
experience and contact with the officer. The superior 
officer should also be asked to give his own observation** 
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with specific instances with remarks on the soundness 
of judgment or otherwise of the reporting officer. 

2. As regards communication of the remarks to the 
officer concerned, I am of opinion that the communica¬ 
tion of only unfavourable remarks to the officer concerned 
is likely to discourage him and damp his ardour. Per- 

♦ sonal prejudices play a very important part in official 
relationship and it would be definitely discouraging for 
an officer to learn that he is unfavourably reported by 
his superior and the communication of the remarks may 
even cause ill-feeling and further estrangement- I 
would suggest that the bad remarks against an officer 
should not ba communicated to him unless the remarks 
are repeated at least for two years. This will givo the 
repining officer a chance to study his man without any 
prejudice that may be created by the communication of 
the remarks and will at the same time give no cause for 
ill-feeling as ordinarily an officer is not reported on con¬ 
tinuously by the same superior official for more than 
three years- If specific instances are to he given for good 
or bad remarks, the occasions for Ixid remarks will be 
fewer and more definite and if the bad remark is repeated 
twice the remarks may be communicated to the officer 
and the officer’s explanation on these forwarded through 
his superiors with remarks if any, recorded in his con¬ 
fidential sheet. This will give both sides of the picture 
and hurried and prejudiced remarks will be very rare- 
^ It is also fairer to the officer to have his side of the 
picture represented and duly recorded for what it is worth 

3. The confidential file of an officer should be made 
available to the Public Service Commission in all cases 
where the officer’s general conduct and character or 
ability are the subject matter of the enquiry as these 
contain observations by independent officers at a time 
when the matter was not an issue in any enquiry and 
will be good evidence. 

Serial VIII -LETTER No- 211, DATED 20TH APRIL 
1935, from the Commissioner. X Division. 
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With reference to Government endorsement No. 2263, 
dated 23rd March 1935, I have the honour to state as 
under. 

2. I agree that the advent of Public Service Commis¬ 
sions has made the confidential record of an officer an 
extremely important document. In the past very great 
weight lias been attached to the personal knowledge 
which superior officers had regarding those working 
under them. This information has been used on all occa¬ 
sions to supplement and expand the written record- It 
is used like expert evidence, namely the opinion of one 
who knows. The Public Service Commission on the 
other hand is guided solely (or nearly sol hv the year to 
year record placed before them. I am therefore entirely 
iti agreement with the view of the Government of India 
as expr ssed in paragraph 3 of theii letter. 

It must be admitted that confidential reports have 
hitherto been of a very general nature amounting to little 
more than an expression of opinion regarding the officer’s 
efficiency. It is rare to find a considered report giving 
reasons for the conclusions arrived at. 

3. Report of this vague character cannot he of much 
use to a Public Service Commission. It will be only in 
the case of the exceptionally good and brilliant, officer 
or of the exceptionally bad and incompetent officer that 
the Public Service Commission will be able to arrive at a 
sound and proper conclusion. It will be quite impossible 
for them to make a selection where sellction has to be 
made from the average rank and file whose record is 
neither particularly good nor particularly bad. I am 
therefore of opinion that it is advisable to issue some 
further instructions regarding the preparation of the 
confidential reports and that whenever possible there 
should be some material in the shape of reference to 
work dune during the period of report and comment 
regarding the success or failure of the officer in the 
particular duties which he had to perform. 

4. As regards the 3rd point mentioned in paragraph 
1 of the Government of India letter, I fee) doubt as to 
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whether it is desirable to communicate to an officer the 
matters which are beyond his power to remedy. If for 
instance, it is clearly establish* d that an . fficer is lacking 
in brains or that he is lacking in self-confidence, it seems 
unlikely that the Communication of such an opinion 
will enable the officer in question to renudy the defects. 
I am also of opinion that if it is known that the remarks 
passed by the superior officer are to be communicated 
to the person concerned, there is likely to be a check 
upon the free expression of opinion. Even though the 
only remark or opinion to be communicaUd is that of 
the highest authority to which the report is addressed, 
the local officer will feel that the officer reported on 
will attribute the adverse remarks to him and will there¬ 
fore be inclined to give rather more favourable views 
than he would do if he felt that his remarks would be 
treated as confidential. I think that the advantage of 
full communication is less than that of obtaining a 
fuller and mere concrete form of report than that which 
is used at present. 

I would therefore adhere to the present practice and 
communicate only adverseTemarksin resptci of matters 
in which it is within the flower of the officer concerned 
to effect iinpr >vein *nt. I would suggest that at tIn¬ 
most if other adverse remarks ar.- to he communicated 
it would he advisable to do so either verbally or quite 
informally unless there is a justification for a written 
censure whether milffcor severe. It is quite clear that no 
person is deserving of blame for defects which he cannot 
remedy. 

5- As regards the various points raised in paragraph 
6 of the letter of the Government of India, my opinion 
is as follows 

(</! The present form <R. M. 29 e) appears to me 
to be sufficiently expressive and I would not 
add any more specific headings- All that is 
required is that the reporting officers should 
be informed of the importance of these reports 
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and directed to make them much more precise 
than they are at present. 

(b) It is certainly desirable that examples of 
good and bad work or character should be 
embodied in the report and reporting officers 
should be instructed to do so. 

(cl This is at present apparent from the report 
itself. 

L/) Officers on transfer should leave material 
for their successors to incorporate in the 
• annual report. This in fact is already done in 
most cases, and the attention of all reporting 
officers should be called toils importance. 

(<d The reporting officer may, where there is 
scope for promotion or question of eligibility 
for extra pension, give his specific views upon 
these points. 

(/) Superior officers should give an indication of 
the amount of personal knowledge which en¬ 
ables them to make comments on the reporting 
officers’ remarks. 

iy) Superior officers may, and frequently do dis- 
* count the opinion of the reporting officer but 
it is difficult to lay down any precise instruc¬ 
tions or reasons for doing so. This must be 
left to the discretion of the superior officers. 
(/*) The present period for these reports is one 
year and this, I think, is the most suitable 
period. It should certainly not be longer than 
one year. 

It) The report should relate to the period pres¬ 
cribed, which is at present one year, and as 
I have suggested above, this period may be 
retained- 

( j) Special reports should be and are, presuma¬ 
bly. even now included in the personal file of 
an officer. 
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6. I am not aware whether in the case of higher 
officers the annual reports are consolidated or retained 
separately for <ach year. In the case of executive sub¬ 
ordinates the system followed in this Division is that 
each officer has a sheet prepared in duplicate giving 
the particulars of his age, caste, place of birth, e c. One 
copy (the original) is kept in the District where he 
serves, and the duplicate is retained by the Commissioner- 
Once a year the District officer sends all the sheets with 
his remarks, and these are entered upon the duplicate 
sheet kept by tile Commissioner. After making the 
necessary entry the originals are returned. In this way, 
the whole n cord of each individual can he perused con¬ 
veniently, and when the claims of several persons have 
to be considered for the purpose of seh ction for a parti¬ 
cular post it must facilitati nmtursv ery much to have 
the complete rtcord in a continuous sequence. 

7. As regards the question whether confidential 
records should I e inspected when a departmental enquiry 
regarding the nlleg(d misconduct of an officer is in pro¬ 
gress, I am of opinion that the confidential files should 
not he used or insptctfd by the authority conducting the 
enquiry until it 1ms arriv« d at its findings on the issues 
involved. It would be right and proper that for the pur¬ 
pose of arriving at a deci-ion regarding the punishment 
to be awarded the confidential record of the officer in 
question should be made available but for no purpose 
other than this. 

Srrivl Ms IX— NOTE' BY THIC UNDER SECRETARY, 

General Department. 

1- Please see the Government of India letter in Serial 
No. I above and onr endorsement in Serial No. II f. All 
the officers consulted have now sent in their replies. I 
place below a useful precis of these replies which has been 
prepared by office. I submit the following remarks on 
the points raised by the Government of India. 

2. On the whole, it seems to me that the principles 
laid down in the Government of India Resolution No. { ) 
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tinted 14th September 1915, have not proved inadequate. 
The insiruc.ions t here given if properly carried out, are 
still sound. There may 1* a difference of opinion as to 

what defects are really “irremediable”, but a decision on 

this point ultimately rests with Government or Heads or 
Departments who must see that adverse remarks are com¬ 
municated in suitable cases. 

3. I now take the different points in paragraph 6 of 
the Government of India letter : — 

l«) We may send to the Government of India 
copies of the forms at present in use for report¬ 
ing upon gazetted officers in different services- 
Specific headings seem desirable, else reports 
are liable to become discursive and casual and 
lead to real want of consideration on the part, 
of reporting officers. 

(6) To avoid influence of bias or prejudice, it is 
preferable that special cases of praise or con¬ 
demnation should be illustrated wherever 
possible. 

(c) This is necessary. 

Ui) This should be done, provided it is based on 
sufficient experience. 

i f .) N'»t in the standard form, unless it bo to pro¬ 
vide for cases in which the officer reported upon 
is shortly due for promotion. Sueh informa¬ 
tion can always be called for at the appropriate 
time. 

!/) Yes. 

Uj) Yes. 

i/i) Our present practice of annual reports should 
continue. 

(i) Until the officer becomes head of his depart¬ 
ment. 

O’) Yes. 

l/.-) No specific provision in our Rules of Busi¬ 
ness, but other inst ructions issued in order to 
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enable His Excellency to discharge his special 
responsibilities ensure this. 


T J: , r ®? a t rd8 , paragraph 7 of the Government of 
India letter, I think.full use of the reports should be made 
in all classes of cases. 

Serial No. X —NOTE BY THE SECRETARY, GENERAL 

department. 


, r l *r It r, ls t3 E ae . that instructions in the Government 
, India Resolution of 1915 are adequate, but considering 
the extended use of confidential reports by Provincial 
governments and the Public Service Commission, addi¬ 
tional instructions are desirable so that much greater care 
may now be given to this work. 

... 2 * u W ,^ en adverse remarks have to be communicated, 
this should, when possible, be done by word of mouth, so 
Mat due allowance may be made for the temperament of 
% Aa?K er c °" cerned ’ As required by the instructions 
I V • CGr shou,d ,>c ke P c in tot al ignorance for anv 

length of time that his superior officers are dissatisfie'd 
with his work. 

3. As regards forms of reports, different departments 
will, ot course need, different forms according to their 
individual requirements. We must take up with our de¬ 
partments the question of drawing up new standard forms 
and when they are ready copies may be sent to the Go¬ 
vernment of India for information. A process of trial and 
error will of course be needed before final forms can be 
evolved. 

4. I do not agree that in disciplinary cases the whole 
confidential record of an officer should, as a matter of 
course, be made available to an enquiring authority or trib¬ 
unal when the general character of the officer is not in 
issue. Material relating to a specific point or charge 
may be supplied when necessary. After a decision is 
reached that an officer is guilty of specific charges, there 
would be no objection to making the whole record avail- 
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able in order-to assist the tribunal in assesing the punish- 
ment to be awarded- 

Serial M>- XI- NOTE BY THE SECRETARY TO HlS EX¬ 
CELLENCY THE GOVERNOR- 

The whole question of confidential reports has been 
reviewed bv His Excellency and the Council of Minister.. 
Thev agree that a reply on the basis of the two foregoi g 
note's may be sent to the Government oMndia. 

Serial No. XII— NOTE BY THE UNDER SECRETARY, 

GE “ Slow aS reply to the Government oHr^a 
I have given explanations in support of our views making 
use wherever possible of the .points urged by the officers 
we have consulted. 

1941 ' 


A. 

B. 


Make a precis of the correspondence given below. 

Draft a replv from the Secretary to Government 
of X, Local Self-Government Department, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Labour 
Department, briefly indicating the views^ of em¬ 
ployers’and workers’ associations on the lines 
given in Serial No. XV and embodying the views 
in the Extract from Notes. 


Serial No . /-GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT 

of Labour letter No. W- 5481, dated the 10th 
January 1940, to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of X. . 

Provincial Governments are aware that sometime ago 
the question of sickness insurance for workmen was exa¬ 
mined in great detail by the Central Government in con¬ 
sultation with the Provincial Government and, for the 
reasons summarised in the letter No. 5869, dated the 5th 
June 1938, it was decided to take no further action on that 
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question. Considering the importance of sickness insu¬ 
rance for the welfare of the industrial labourer, the Central 
Government decided however .to place it for discussion 
before the first Conference of Labour Ministers which 
was held in January last. Copies of the proceedings of 
this Conference have already been forwarded to Provin-’. 
cial Governments. I am directed to invite attention to 
the discussion on the subjeep in the proceedings pf .the 
Conference. The Conference realised that the problem 
was non so much the luck of medical .facilities but one of 
enabling the worker to maintain himself and his depen¬ 
dents during periods when he is unable to work and earn 
» a living because of sickness. The Conference came to the 
.j conclusion that for this purpose sickness benefit funds 
-V* would be appropriate and that further action for setting 
up such funds may be considered after it has been ascer¬ 
tained how far employees and workmen are willing to 
contribute compulsorily to such funds. Contribution from 
■; the employees who would be benefited by such schemes 
and from the employers who have a responsibility iq the 
matter of welfare of their workmen are a necessary pre- 
' requisite to the formulation of any scheme of sickness 
benefit. In what proportion the two pariies should con¬ 
tribute and what the quantum of contribution should be 
are matters of detail which can be gone into once the par- 
^ ties concerned accept the principle of compulsory contri- 
> hution. It is cleur that any further progress in the mat¬ 
ter of sickness insurance can be made only if that principle 
is generilly accepted. The Government of India would 
therefore be glad if the Provincial Government will kindly 
consult the important associations of employers and 
workers in the province on the question whether they 
are willing to accept the principle of compulsory contri¬ 
bution to sickness insurance funds and to forward their 
replies with the comments of the Provincial Government 
by the 1st May 1940. 

Serial No. II- ENDORSEMENT DATED 15TH FEBRUARY 
1940, FORWARDING COPY OF GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, LETTER 
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NO. W. 5481, DATED THE lOTH JANUARY 1940, TO 
COMMISSIONER OF LABO UR X A j* D REQUES- 
THE CHIEF INSPECTOR15 FTaCTORIESX 
TING THEM TO SUBMIT VIEWS AFTER CONSULTING 
IMPORTANT ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS AND WORK¬ 
ERS IN THE PROVINCE. 


Serial JVo. ///-LETTER NO. SR-52. DATED TOE 5TH 
March 1940, from the Secretary, chamber «>* 
Commerce to thf commissioner of labour, a. 

In reply to your letter ifo. 138, deted 20th February 
1940, I am directed to inform you that my Committee 
have given very careful consideration to the principle or 
compulsorv contribution to Sickness Insurance schemes, 
and they have come to the conclusion, for reasons which 
are explained more fully hereunder, that the introduct ion 
of such schemes by legislation would at. the present time 
be premature. They are also very strongly of opinion 
that consideration of such schemes should be deferred 
until the end of the War since workmen have very little 
margin between their pay and the cost of living, and 
many employers also may not be in a position to contri¬ 
bute- 


My Committee are informed that many employers 
already, and voluntarily from their own resources have 
gone a long way towards meeting the conditions which 
compulsory Sickness Insurance is designed to cover. 
.Many firms provide free medical attention for-their em¬ 
ployees and /or allow sick leave with pay on an appropri¬ 
ate scale, and iny Committee have directed me to enquire 
if Government have ascertained whether conditions 
generally are not satisfactory in such respects and, if they 
have not so ascertained .this information, whether an in' 
vestigation on these lines should pot bo carried out as a 
preliminary measure. 


There are so many practical difficultes peculiar to 
industrial conditions in India that my Committee wish 
to urge very strongly that Government should not 
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embark upon a costly and complicated measure such as 
Sickness Insurance without very thorough prior examina¬ 
tion of all the factors involved* There is still a very 
wide variation in 'the ordinary terms and conditions of 
service granted to their employees by different Indust¬ 
ries ; some are excellent, others still stand in need of 
considerable improvement* It is a fair assumption 
that absence through sickness in badly managed indust- 
. ries will be greater than in those which are manageP 
in a more enlightened manner, in which case under a 
compulsory Sickness Insurance scheme the latter will, 
most inequitably, be called upon to assist in financing 
' the former. 

• Again, much of the labour employed in India is still 
on a casual basis, the workmen being taken on for a 
few days, weeks or months at a time. Furthermore, 
since most of the labour in towns comes in from the 
country, absenteeism is a very - common occurrence in 
India for long periods on end, when the workman for 
one reason or another returns to his fields* 

These common features of Indian industrial life all 
present formidable obstacles in the way of the smooth 
working of any comprehensive scheme such as that 
under reference and my Committee ask me therefore to 
• reiterate their opinion that the proposal is premature, 
in any case without a good deal more prior investigation, 
and particularly unsuitable for adoption under War 
conditions* • ' 

My Committee do not understand that the Govern¬ 
ment of X are contemplating legislation of this kind 
except in co-ordination with other Provinces, but they 
have asked me to express their opinion that, with a view' 
to achieving maximum uniformity throughout India, 
all labour legislation of major importance should receive 
its sanction in the first place from the Government of 
India. 

Serial No 7P*—LETTER NO. 9834, DATED THE 6TH MARCH 
1940 FROM THE CHAIRMAN. PORT TRUST, TO CHIEF 
. INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 
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In continuation of this office letter No. 3280 of the. 
1st March 1940, 1 have the honour to inform you that 
the Port Trust Board consider that consideration of the 
al>ove question should be deferred until the «nd'of the war. 

I may add for your information that the Board has 
already done a good deal for its employees, their families 
and dependants, in the matter of fre:s medical attention, 

by maintaining their own dispensaries and a maternity 
home and by contributing liberally to the various, medi¬ 
cal institutions in the city. 

A large number of work jrs’en joy leave benefits with 
pay. 

Serial .Vo. V -LETTER DATED 27TH’ FEBRUARY 1940, 

PROM THE Taxi MOTOR DRIVERS’ UNION TO THE 

Commissioner of Labour, X- 

With reference to your letter of the 20th instant 
bearing No. 138 of 1940, I have the honour to state 
that after consultation with the members and the Mana¬ 
ging Committee of this Union, regarding the question of 
introduction of Sickness Benefit Fund to enable the 
workmen to maintain themselves and their families, 
this Union strongly supports the principle of compulsory > 
contribution to Sickness Insurance Funds. In this con¬ 
nection I inav point out that the question of daily 
rated workmen and monthly salaried workmen should 
alse be discussed in the conference of the Labour Minis¬ 
ters which might be of advantage bith to employers 
and employees. 

Serial No. VI. —COPY OF LETTER DATED 23rd FEBRU¬ 
ARY 1940, from the Tramway Workers’ Union, 

TO THE COMMISSIONER OK LABOUR X. 

With reference to your letter No. 138, dated 20th 
current permit me to point out that the above question 
was considered at the meeting of our Managing Com¬ 
mittee and it was resolved that, while welcoming the 
move for affording relief to the workers during period 
of sickness, the Government may be informed that 
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owing to low wages prevailing in India it would not be 
possible for workers to subscribe to the insurance fund. 

Let me in this connection point out that it is not ne¬ 
cessary to follow the European method in every detail 
as circumstances vary and that we must adapt 
ourselves to the conditions prevailing in the country. 
In Europe the level of wages is very high and as such 
the workers are able to pay their share. There the 
State also pays its share ; in fact, in Britain, the un¬ 
employment fund has to be greatly supplemented by 
loans from the State in addition to the contribution 
fixed by law. In fact, the State in Britain spends 
hundred millions on social services per annum which is 
totally absent here. 

In this scheme which the Government proposes they 
omjt their Contribution altogether, and if the State here 
cannot or does not intend to make their contribution, 
there is greater reason not to insist on workmen’s con¬ 
tribution. The development in India has already taken 
place on different lines as even in the matter of the 
Maternity Benefit, though this is a contributory scheme 
in Britain, ir. India the relief has been afforded by the 
Employers only. Similarly, it is our view that, during 
‘'' the period of sickness, the employers should under law 
be compelled to give some leave with pay to their 
workmen- Under the Trade Union Agreements with 
the Employers, many employers grant leave with pay 
during period of sickness. There is also the casual leave 
and tbe nPrivilege leave and and often all the three 
leaves are combined which varies from 15 days to 
one month in the case of industrial workers. The 
question does not arise in the ease of workers em¬ 
ployed by public bodies as their conditions are in¬ 
finitely better. 

It would therefore be a kindness on your part if you 
could communicate our views to the Government of 
India with recommendation that they maybe good en- 
' ough to pass legislation on the lines suggested by us- 
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It would be all the more necessary to do-so, as good 
and humane employers have already recognized the prin¬ 
ciple and they should not be put at a disadvantage by 
the bad ones going scotfree- 

Serial No - VII -LETTER No. II. W.» 98. DATED THE 17TH 
March 1940, from theBlmcrtic Supply Company 
Labour Union, to the Commissioner of Labour, X. 

With reference to your letter No- 138 of 1940, dated 
20th February 1940, on the above subject, I have the 
honour to state that the subject was discussed by the 
members of the Electric Supply Company Labour Union 
and consensus of opinion was in favour of this scheme 
as this will be found beneficial by all workers. Condition 
of workors during illness is piiiable, because, apart from 
additional expenses on account of medieines, change of 
diet, etc., the worker has to be out of work for this period 
and consequently without wages. It goes beyond doubt 
that almost all the workers live from hand to mouth- 
Cessation of work during the period of illness coupled 
with increased expenses on account of medicines, etc., re¬ 
duces the economic condition of a worker from bad to 
worse. This leads the workers family to starvation be¬ 
cause the longer the period of illness, the more acute be¬ 
comes the financial condition of the family. 

While appreciating the principle of sickness- insurance 
for workers, it caunot be but stated here that on account 
of law salary or wages, it will prove extremely hard for 
workers to contribute their quota to sickness insurance 
fund- It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the minimum wage of a coolie in any factory here does 
not exceed annas eight per day- In some industrial 
establishments it is even less- Out of this wage how 
much the worker can be expected to contribute to sick¬ 
ness insurance fund cannot be imagined. * 

The workers do realise the benefit that will accrue 
to them out of the proposed measure suggested by the 
Government and the considered view of the members of 
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this Union is that the workers getting less than annas 
twelve per day, although entitled to all the benefits of sick¬ 
ness insurance, be exempted from payment of their con¬ 
tribution to this fund while others may be made to con¬ 
tribute not more than 6i per cent, of their actual monthly 
earnings provided the employers are made to contri¬ 
bute to this fund to the extent of four times the amount 
contributed by the workers. 

All workers, while appreciating the principle of sick¬ 
ness insurance, regret they will not be able to contribute 
to such fund on account of low wages and poor economic 
conditions, except those who are in receipt of wages 
not less than annas twelve per day. Contributions due 
from those workers who are getting less than annas twel¬ 
ve per day should be made by the employers themselves 
in addition to their own quota. 

The workers also desire me to convey to the Govern¬ 
ment through your goodself the necessity of setting up 
such funds at a very early date. 

Serial No VIII .—LETTER DATED 18TH MARCH 1940, 
from A. B- Oil Co., to the Chief Inspector of 
Facteribs. x. 

We refer to your Memo. No.F. 1-/2684 of February 
24th, addressed to our Installation Manager and inviting 
his remarks on a communitpw from the Government of 
India, Department of Labour,on the subject of Sickness 
Insurance. 

As far as this Company is concerned we are already 
providing, entirely ut our own cost, most of the benefits 
which it is proposed that labour, partly at their cost, 
should enjoy, and we do not consider that enlightened 
employers or their employees should be called upon to 
assist in financing the extension of similar benefits to 
Industries where sickness, for a variety of reasons may 
be ranch more common. 

Furthermore, we do not consider the time ripe for the 
application in this country of the principle of compulsory 
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contribution to Sickness Insurance Funds, and in view 
of the satisfactory arrangements thut we have already 
made as regards our own labour staff throughout} 
India, we suggest Government should first ascertain 
to what extent workers in other industries ar? . 1 ready- 
enjoying similar benefits- 

If these enquiries, having been made, reveal >-at the 
posiiion is generally unsatisfactory, we consul r that 
further deliberations should relate to the introducum of 
legislation making it incumbent on employers to provide 
for a certain amount of unavoidable sickness each year 
among their employees to be with pay, subject to certain 
essential safeguards such as a minimum period of 
employment with the employer concerned before the 
privilege begins to operate, the restriction of its applica¬ 
tion to cases where the absence through sickness takes 
place in the town where the man is employed, and the 
right of the employer to satisfy himself by competent 
medical opinion that the sickness is genuine- 

We understand that the Chamber of Commerce have 
addressed Government on this subject and have provided 
you with a copy of their letter. We are in general 
agreement with the views express! d in that letter. 

Serial No. /X.—Letter from the C- D. Cement 

Cx. Ltd., to the Chief Inspector of Factor¬ 
ies, DATED THE 18TH MaRCH 1940 

With reference to your endorsement No. F. I./2596 
of 1940, dated 24th ultimo, on the Government of India, 
Labour Department letter No. W.-5481, dated 10th 
January last, inviting our opinion regarding sickness 
insurance of workmen, we have the honour to state that 
after a thoughtful consideration we have come to the 
conclusion that it will be better and in the interest of the 
workmen if they are insured with some insurance com¬ 
pany against payment of certain premium as in case of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Re : Compulsory contribution on the part of Employ¬ 
ers and Employees .—In this connection we write to 
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inform you that we are allowing 25 days leave with pay 
10 our workmen in a year i.i which is included 10 day’s 
Sick l>*ave- In order to give practical shape to this 
scheme which is under cnuemplation, wu are of the 
opinion that the said sick leave can be abolished and tho 
wage thereof can be contributed by us towards the 
annual premium. At the same time, the workmen fr in 
their own part should also contribute, say, one dav’s 
wagjs in a month or at least 10 days’ wages in a yea:*. 

However, we await with interest the final decision 
of the Government in this respect, and if the scheme 
matures on the lines suggested by us, which is of course 
beneficial to the workmen, we can get our workers 
insured. 

Serial No. X. -LETTER No. 235/40, DATED THE 10th 
APRIL 1940, FROM THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, TO THE COMMI9SONKR OF 

Labour, X. 

With reference to your letter No- 138, dated 20th 
February 1940, I am directed to communicate the views 
of my Committee as under 

My Committee have, no objection to the principle 
underlying Sickness Insurance. The question should, 
however, be examined from a practical point of view. 

At the outset my Committee wish to stale that, the 
present abnormal conditions and limes are hardly oppor¬ 
tune for introducing the scheme. Such schemes can be 
proceeded with only when the conditions are normal 
and times generally prosperous. The question may, 
therefore, be taken up in hand on the termination of 
the vrar as soon as normal conditions are restored. 

The essentials of the scheme of Sickness Insurance, 
which is introduced i.i m »st of the industrial countries 
of the-world are that contributions are made both by 
the employers and the employees, and in some countries 
by the State as well. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the worker should willingly and voluntarily join th» 
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scheme as contribution to the scheme would mean some 
burden on the slender income of the workman. Further, 
as the industries in India are not in pmspi rous condition 
as in other highly industrialised countries State should also 
c mntribute towards the scheme in India as is the prac¬ 
tice even in some of the highly industrialised countries. 

If the introduction of the scheme in India is feasible 
in the near future, it should be made applicable in the 
first instance only to prosperous and large scale indust¬ 
ries such a* Jute, Iron and Steel and large plantations 
such as Tea, Jute etc- 

Labour in India is not educated or sufficiently enligh¬ 
tened so as to voluntarily agree to be a party to the 
scheme. 8ome preliminary educative propaganda would 
be necessary before such a scheme is introduced in India. 

It is hoped it will be realised that such legislation or 
schemes are essentially peace measures, and cannot be 
thought of in the abnormal times like the present- 

Serial No. Xf .—LETTER DATED 10TH APRIL 1940, 
FROM THE S- V. OIL CO., TO THE CHIEF 
INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES, X. 

With reference to your F-1. /2685/1940of 24th Feb¬ 
ruary 1940, with which you forwarded a copy of Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Labour, letter W. - 5481 of 
10th January 1940. we desire to comment as follows :— 

It is presumably recogniz»d that many well organi¬ 
zed industries do provide medical facilities for their em¬ 
ployees- This is certainly true of the oil industry in 
so far as this Province is concerned. At B where the 
terminal installations of all the three major oil compan¬ 
ies are situated a dispensary is jointly maintained by 
the oil companies, which is presided over by a fully 
qualified compounder and visited daily by a European 
physician,, to which all emnloyees in the installations 
have access- Medicines are dispensed here free of charge 
to the employees- 
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It is noted that at the conference of the Labour 
Ministers of the various Provincial Governments, the 
conclusion was reach'd that, to enable the worker to 
maintain himsdf and his dependents during periods when 
he is unable to work because of sickness, sickness benefits 
funds would lie appropriate and that it was felt that con¬ 
tributions to this fund should be made both by employers 
and employees. In the oil industry, a period of annual 
sick leave with full pay is granted to the worker. This 
have is grant'd without contribution on the part of 
the worker. In the case of this company, we grant 17 
days per annum on full pay as privilege leave for all 
workers with one year’s continuous service and, in 
addition, we grant sick have <f 7 days on full pay 
and an additional 14 days on half pay for workers with 
service up to 10 years and an additional 7 days on half 
pay for workers with service of over 10 years. Any 
privilege leave not used in a given year is available 
for further sick leave. 

It is, therefore, felt that we ore already providing 
entirely at. our own cost most, if not all, of the bemfits 
that is propostd that labour should enjoy, partly at their 
cost, and we do not consider that we or our employees 
should be ralbd upon to assist in financing the exten¬ 
sion of similar bemfits in industries where such privi¬ 
leges are not enjoyed and where sickness for various 
reasons may be more common than in our industry. 

It is also our conviction that the time for the appli¬ 
cation in India of the principle of compulsory contri¬ 
bution to sickness insurance is not yet ripe. It is our 
suggestion that. lxf« re any legislation is framed for this 
purpose. Government, should first ascertain to what ex¬ 
tent workers in other industries are enjoying the bene¬ 
fits which we have outlined above as being applicable 
to the oil industry. If it is found that employers are 
not reasonable in this regard, we consider that Govern¬ 
ment’s further attention should he devoted to the intro¬ 
duction of legislation which will make it incumbent on 
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employers to provide a reasonable amount of sick leave 
with pay. 

tori',l No. XU. —Letter sated 18th April 1940, 
from the L. Electric Supply Co., Ltd to 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

Reference your end >r»ineut No. F. I*/2704, dated 24th 
February 3940. 

The company according to its general policy do not 
employ staff on lower wages than prevalent in the 
market and in most of the cases the wages paid are 
even higher. Moreover the regnlations of the company 
concerning employees provide grant of long leave with 
pay in ca<es of sickness. Therefore further contribution 
to sickness insurance w ill prove burdensome to the com¬ 
pany’s funds- We will, of course, have no objection if 
the employees agree to contribute themselves to sickness 
insurance. 

Serial No. XIII —COPY OF LETTER DATED 19TH 
March 1940 from the Transport and Carri¬ 
ers’ ASSOCIATION, TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF LAB¬ 
OUR, X. 

With reference to your letter No. 138, dated 20ih 
February, I have the honour to state that while my 
Committee approve of the principle of compulsory con¬ 
tribution both by the employees and employers towards 
the above fund, they feel that the practical application of 
such a scheme should in the first stage, be confined to 
large scale industries. My Committee feel that in so 
far as small trades are concerned, where labour is not 
employed with nnv degree of permanence, such a 
scheme would not be workable. 

Serial No. XIV - LETTER NO. 6890, DATED THE 25TH 
APRIL 1940, FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR, 
X to the Secretary to Government, Local 
Self-Government Department. 

With reference to Government, Local Self-Government 
Department (Misc Br-), endorsement No. 503-M/44 dated 
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the 15th February 1940, on the subject noted above, I 
have the honour to state that 36 organizations of work¬ 
ers and employers were circularised for the* purpose of 
obtaining their opinion on the problem -of sickness in¬ 
surance. Copies tin duplicate) of replies received are en¬ 
closed herewith, one set for transmission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The replies have been carefully examin¬ 
ed and I am of the opinion that compulsory deductions 
from the wages of workers for the purpose of setti- g 
up sickness insurance cannot be solved in India at the 
present moment. 

Serial /Vo. XV -LETTER NO. 7432 DATED THE 29TH 
APRIL 1940, FROM THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTOR¬ 
IES. to the Secretary to the Government of X, 
Local Self-Government Department. 

With reference to the Local Self-Government Depart¬ 
ment (Miscellaneous) endorsement No. 503-M-/44, dated 
15th February 1940. on the subject noted above, I have 
the honour to offir the following remarks:— 

2. As requested, several important associations of em¬ 
ployers and workers in the Province were communicated 
with and their replies are herewith enclosed in original. 

3. From a scrutiny of these replies the impression 
is gathered thar, while employers on the whole are not 
against the proposal for sickness insurance, the majority 
are of the opinion that consideration of the scheme should 
be deferred to a more opportune time, i-e-, until the end 
of war. 

4- From my pers nal enquiries, I find that though 
the workers, in view of their low wages and the present 
high cost of living, are opposed to any scheme involving 
compulsory contribution, they express the opinion that 
contributions for a scheme of ibis sort should come from 
sources better able to bear the burden, v z , th.» employ¬ 
ers and Government. On the other hand all agree, par¬ 
ticularly the small salaried worker, that a scheme of this 
kind would be very welcome and beneficial to them and 
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raanv are of the opinion that, provided the contributions 
arc small, the reluctance to contribute to the scheme in 
the initial stages will be overcome in due course when it 
is realised that substantial benefits are forthcoming. 

5. Further it has been ascertained that quite a num¬ 
ber of the well established industries in the Province 
allow their workers annual holidays with pay ranging ^ 
from a period of 15 days to 1 month, sublet to the fulfil¬ 
ment of certain Condi, ions, which leave I understand is 
generally utilized in conjunction with sick leave. I here 
is also one firm which ha< a sort of a voluntary sickness 
benefit sche:n3 in force, wherein the workers on tribute 
amounts ranging from 1 anna to annas 4 per month in 
proportion to their pay, and the employers in turn con¬ 
tribute a lump sum of Hs- 20 monthly, the scheme appea¬ 
rs to be popular and has done a lot of good, but in spite jfcr 

of the benefits resulting from it, 1 am told that all the 
workers do not contribute. 

6- In conclusion I would suggest that in view of the 
political situation, consideration of the scheme bi held 
over until the end of the War. 

EXTRACT FROM NOTES 

Our conclusion, then, is (i) all questions of social legis¬ 
lation such as sickness insurance, holidays with pay and 
other questions of a like nature should be handled together 
so that the interests concerned may be in a position to v* 
assess the cumulative effect of the burdens which are like¬ 
ly to be imposed on them and in) the further consideration 
of the question should lie deferred until the end of the 
War. 
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1942 


* 


Prepare—(1) 'Die precis ref erred to in the Under Secre¬ 
tary's note dated 10th February 1929. (See 
Extract from Notes), and 
(2) Du> draft referred to the Chief Secretary's 
note dated loth February 1929. (See Extract 
from'notes) 

Serial No. /. — LETTER NO-532-T. (2). DATED SIMLA. THE 
• Tu JULY 1928 FROM THE JOINT SECRETARY TO 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF COM¬ 
MERCE.TOTHF SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF .'A,' LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 

SUBJECt:— Prohibition of the import and manufacture 
of Vanaspati yhee. 

1. lain directed to forward a copy of a letter from 
the Government of Punjab, dated the 15th December 1927, 
recommending that the import of Vanaspati ghee and 
similar vegtable products into, or their manufacture with¬ 
in, British India should be prohibited unless they are 
coloured in such a way that they cannot be mixed with or 
passed off as natural ghee without immediate detection. 
This recommendation is based on.the ground that the 
produ<ts in question are being sold on a large scale, mixed 
or unmixed with natural ghee, as muural ghee, and that 
the enforcement of the provisions ot.lhe Punjab Adulter¬ 
ation of Food Act would not act as a preventive. 

2. The Government of India appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of effective measures being taken to ensure that 
the article sold under the description of ghee is really 
pure ghee, but they apprehend that the local Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals may have far reaching implications. 
The colouring, if it is d me with an aesthetically often sis e 
colour, might discourage the trade in these vegetable pro¬ 
ducts which though deficient in vitamins are believed. to 
be harmless in themselves, and if supplemented by other 
substances containing vitamins, may be beneficial to 
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those who consume them- The adulteration of ghee is 
also not a new practice, and it is well known that the 
oils and fats used for this purpose are often most offen¬ 
sive and deleterious substances, at times even obtained 
from the carcases of diseased animals. It is possible 
therefore that the method recommended by the Punjab 
Government may lead to the extended use ofthose direct¬ 
ly harmful adulterants—a result which it is obviously 
most easential to avoid. Again the demand for pure ghee 
is understood to be much in excess of the supply. If 
therefore the proposed colouring of the vegetable products 
should have the effect of restricting their sale, the price 
of ghee which is alreudy very high, may be consider¬ 
ably increased. 

3. Before arriving at a decision the Government of 
India would be glad to be furnished, after consolation 
with commercial and other interests concerned, with the 
views of the local Government not only on the proposals 
made by the Government of the Punjab but also as re¬ 
gards any alternative proposal which may commend it¬ 
self as a means of ensuring that the purchaser of pure 
ghee obtains the pure article. The Government of 
India would also be glad to he informed whether in the opi¬ 
nion of the local Government the use of the products in 
question is injurious to health as is alleged in certain quar¬ 
ters (Enclosure.) 

LETTER NO. 33106-H-MEDL.. DATED LAHORE. THEW5TH 
OF DECEMBER 1927. FROM THE SECRETARY TOOTHS 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB TRANSFERRED DEPART¬ 
MENT TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

SUBJECT -.-Colouring of hardened oils such as ‘ Vanns - 
pati ghee before, import to India . 

I am directed by the Punjab Government (Ministry of 
L-icalSelf Government' to forward a copy of the report 
on the debate which took place in the Punjab Legislative 
Council on the 23rd November 1927 on a resolution in 
respect of ‘Vanaspati ghee’ and to say that the Punjab 
Government (Ministery of Local Self-Government' is 
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convinced that cheating on a large scale is being pra¬ 
ctised and that these products (which are deficient in 
vitamins which are essential for the proper growth of 
young children and the nourishment of nursing-mothers) 
are being sold mixed or unmixed with natufal ghee as 
natural ghee. Even wholesale convictions under the 
Punjab Adulteration of Food Act 1919, could not put 
a stop to these practices and the machinery for applying 
that Act to the whole province has not yet been created, 
and even if such machinery existed experience in other 
countries has shown how difficult it is to obtain convic¬ 
tions under such enactments. Moreover the practice is 
so common and so lucrative that convictions under the 
Act, which provides punishment by fine only, would 
not act as u preventive. In these circumstances it 
appears to the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local 
Self Government) that the only effective method of pre¬ 
venting these forms of wholesale cheating would be to 
prohibit the import of such products into or manufacture 
within British India unless they are coloured in such 
a way that they could not be mixed with or passed off 
as natural ghee without immediate detection, and I am 
to request that the Government of India may be moved 
very strongly to undertake the necessary legislation as 
soon as possible. Ghee forms the most nourishing por¬ 
tion of the food of the Indian population of this part 
of India and specially of the poor and the labouring 
classes and the agitatim among the Indian public 
against the unrestricted import and use of this article 
is based on perfectly genuine grounds. 

Serial //—LETTER NO. 847-51 L. S. G., DATED THE 
I8TH JANUARY 1929. FROM THE SECRETARY TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF 'A’. L. S. G. DEPARTMENT. 

COMMISSIONER Of ’ U* .01 VISION. 

COMMISSION!* Of *V* QlVISIPM. 

commissioner or *W' DIVISION* 

TO THE COMMISSIONER or V D IVISION. 

/ .S ECRETAR Y ’V CHAMBER Of COMHUCt. 
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the •importation of vegetable 


SUBJECT:— Restriction on 
ghee. 

I am directed to enclose herewith a copy of letter 
No. 532-T- (2) dated Simla, the 5th July 1928, from the 
Joint Secretary, Government of India, Departmentt ol 
Commerce, together with ^enclosure letter No. 3310b- 
H*Medical, dated the 15th December 1927, from the 
Government of the Punjab, and to request that this 
Government may be favoured with any comments winch 
you mav like to make on the proposal of t ip Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab. I am to add that when this subject 
was considered by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
it was held that there'is no objection to the unrestricted 
sale of vegetable ghees, which are recognised as cheap 
and wholesome foods, provided they are sold as vege¬ 
table ghees and not as natural ghees. 

Serial No. 7/7—LETTER NO Nil, DATED THE 4TH FEB¬ 
RUARY 1929, FROM THE SECRETARY, *Y' CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCF: TO THE SECRETARY, GOVERNMENT OF 
•A' LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 
SUBJECT '-—Restriction on the importation of vegetable 
ghee*- 
Sir, 


With reference to your letter No. 847-51 L- S- G, 
dated the 18th January 1929. I am directed by the ‘Y’ 
Chamber of Commerce to reply as follows 

This Chamber is seriously concerned with regard 
to the character of the resolution passed by the Punjab Le¬ 
gislative Council in respect to the importation of vege¬ 
table product. 

This resolution embodies a suggestion that vegetable 
product should be coloured in a manner so that it is easily 
detectable from the ordinary ghee, and from your own 
observations we take this to mean that even the most 
ignorant purchaser of the article may realize that he is 
buying an article which is different from pure ghee. 


We can say that we have not the slightest objection 
to any legislation which will have a tendency to place 
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the* sale of vegetable product on definite lines so that 
the actual consumer, however ignorant he may be, will 
realize that he is buying an article which is not pure 
ghee- We feel, however, that such a state of affairs is 
not likely to be brought about by restrictive legislation 
in the direction of colouring the article in a manner 
which will render it easily identifiable. 

We feel that the position, so far as the sale of vege¬ 
table product is concerned, is analogous with the position 
of the sale of margarine in England in its early stages, 
where people whose financial position was such that 
they could not afford to have pure butter,bought ma rgar- 
ine because it resembled butter in appearance as well as in 
flavour, and could thus feel that they were not placed 
in a category or class distinct from butter users. When 
the various Margarine Acts were being considered, it 
• was put forward seriously that, margarine should be 
coloured ostensibly so as to ensure that the consumer 
would know that he or she was not being defrauded, 
but in actual fact, as was brought out in the speeches 
in Parliament, this was merely put forward on behalf of 
the butter interests, in order to place the users of 
margarine in a curtain definite category which would 
distinguish them from butter users, with the ultimate 
effect that the classes who looked to margarine as a 
wholesome, nutritious and economical article of food 
would be forced to buy butter or categorise themselves 
as an inferior class who could only afford to buy mar¬ 
garine, or else do without a food, which is admitted by 
Scientists and Dieticians as being necessary for the 
human system and equal in value within one percent* 
to that of butter. 

Although .we have written the* above in relation to 
margarine the same applies definiiei.v to vegetable pro 
duct which stands in the same relation to ghee as mar¬ 
garine does to butter in European countries. 

So far as legislation is concerned ns we have said 
above, we welcome tins if it is going to ensure that a 
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purchaser of pure ghee can ensure obtaining the pu'-e 
article, but in our opinion the legislation of the charade 
suggested would not have this effect, but would rather 
have the tendency to perpetuate the existence of adul¬ 
teration of ghee with articles very often of an obno¬ 
xious character in view of the fact that there is a cer¬ 
tain definite demand for pure or so-called pure gnee 
which is considerably in excess of the supply. 

The Indian Penal Acts and the various Acts and 
Resolution of the different Provinces provide all the 
material for protection of the consumer provided these 
are dulv enforced, and we feel that no further legisla¬ 
tion is desirable. We have the feeling that the future 
of vegetable product as a possible profitable business 
Hjs in the direction of educating the Indian population 
to recognise its value as a food product, and to get 
them to buy it on its value as a food product, and to 
get them to buy it on its intrinsic merits. To this end 
it U our intention if wo can b> reasonably assured of 
continuing the business, to carry out propaganda through 
the newspapers, by means of leaflets, and other methods 
of more personal character, to acquaint the poor class 
Indian, who cannot afford to buy ghee, and that with 
the knowledge that he is buying an article which is 
wholesome and nutritious, while at the same time he is 
not necessarily classed as an inferior being by reason 
of the fact that his neighbour knows that he is buy¬ 
ing an article whicli is oloured in an objectionable 
manner. 


Vegetable product in India is going through the 
same phases as margarine did in Europe in its early 
stages. A certain amount of adulteration is certainly 
taking place in ghee with the aid of vagetable product, 
hut it does not take long in a country like India for 
news to spread, even to thq most ignorant classes that,’ 
vegetable product exist, and those who can not afford 
to buy ghee can probably afford to buy this article with¬ 
out any feeling that by so doing they are placed in a 
category derogatory to them. 
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Vegetable pr< duct only came to India a few years 
ogo. and undoubtedly a few shrewd and nor too moral 
traders intnn diately seized on this article as being < x- 
cellent for the adulterati >n of ghee, and to this extent 
vegetable product did serve a definitely useful and tip¬ 
raising purpose in os much as this wholesome article 
replaced in the adulteration of ghee the very obnoxious 
articles v. hicli were formerly used. S ill, however al¬ 
though vegetable product has only been in txiatence for 
about four or five years, tin n:a?sis in India an ginning 

in a small way to demand the article, and we bclitve 
that'this sentiment and the expansion of this knowledge 
are going to be much more effective in the prevention 
of adulteration of real ghee than any legislation initiated 
by any of the Provinces. 

Although in the margarine trade at home it took 
nearly 40 ytars to educate the masses that there was 
nothing derogatory in askingfor or in the use of marg¬ 
arine, we fee) t hat. with the knowledge and experience 
we have in the margarine trade r i the whole of Europe, 
this state of affairs can he arrived at in India in less than 
quarter of the tim! notwithstanding the difference in the 
educational standing. If we are correct in our views any 
legislation made at the present tim• would not he benefi¬ 
cial, rather the r, verse, because it appeals to the Indian 
mentality to e id -avonr to defeat legislation, and it might 
well hi that legi da i >n ar the mom?nt would be not only 
negative but posi'ivelv harmful in that it would check 
the sale of vegetable product as vegetable product on its 
own merits, while at the sam • time it would appeal to 
adulterators to d/feat snc'i l gi dati >n and to take great 
risks because they would be able to’sell the adulterated 
article as pure ghee. This must necessarily l>e the case 
because, if in consequence of any legislation the sale of 
vegetable product were restricted, the price of ghee would 
rise to such an extent that those who habitually adulter¬ 
ate it would take much greater ri<ks than they do at the 
present time, because their profits would he so much 
greater. The effect of legi-dution, therefore, would be to 
drive the business underground. 
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O.ir views with regard to the vegetable pro¬ 
duct trade in India are practically the same views as we 
expressed with regard to the margarine trade prior to the 
Margarine Acts, 1899 and 1907, in the formulation of 
which Acts it was our privilege to put facts before the 
Government whicli enabled them to construct these Acts 
on the satisfactory basis on which they were drafted. 
Since these Acts have been pur. into operation the adul¬ 
teration of butter has been reduced to a minimum as is 
shown by the yearly statistics- 

It would give us very great pleasure if legislation is 
contemplated by any of the Provinces or the egislative 
Assembly for the whole of India to give to the correct 
authorities whatever advice is in our power, to enable 
them to deal with the question. f adulteration, while at the 
same time, preventing the restriction of sale of a whole¬ 
some, economical and nutritious article such as vegetable 
product. We suggest also that our interests in the sale 
of vegetable products are hound np with those of the 
authorities in as much as the sale of an article on the 
market in a definite category to bo bought and used on 
its merits, is equally in the interests of the Government 
as well as ourselves, because, if we can lie sure that the 
sale of vegetable product can be controlled to the extent 
that it will be bought on its merits, we feel that we can 
regard anv trade which we may make as based on good¬ 
will attained by the quality of our article and propaga¬ 
nda in connection with our brands- 

xr n ry —LETTER NO. Nil DATED THE 8TH OF 
%Vr, WRRUARY 1929, FROM THE SECRETARY, Z' CHAM- 
RFR OF COMMERCE. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF *.V LOCAL SIC! T-'-GO V E RN ME NT. 

SUBJECT:— Restriction on the importation of vegetable 
ghee. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 847-51 L.S.G-. dated 
the 18th of January 1929. I have the honour to reply 
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on behalf of the ‘Z’ Chamber of Commerce as follows 

1. The vegetable oil imported into India is manufac¬ 
tured in Europe by machinery in up-to-date factories. 
The process of manufrcture is scrupulously clean and the 
vegetable oil is untouched by hand. The oil is pure vege¬ 
table. being manufactured from such articles as cotton 
seeds, coconut, seasame. arch is, etc- Innumerable analysis 
results are well-known and have been widely publish¬ 
ed- In no instance has it ever been said or suggest¬ 
ed by medical authorities that vegetable oil is, or can be, 
injurious to health. 

On the other hand impartial medical evidence has 
strongly recommended the use of vegetable oil, and in 
this connection I quote from a report submitted by N. J. 
Vazifdar, L.M & F.C.S., F.O.P.S., to the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bombay:— 

“I may mention that these products are purely vege¬ 
table oils hardened and brought to the consistency of 
genuine ghee by a special chemical process (hydro-gener¬ 
ation) of manufacture. They are of clear, white granular 
appearance and resemble very closely genuine ghee and 
are entirely free from sourness or rancidity. 

These vegetable products produced by chemical proces¬ 
ses in clean up-to-date factories are plainly preferable to 
anything but the purest ghee—a very rare commodity— 
which, unless made in the consumer’s household and un¬ 
der his own eyes, is, as everyone knows, likely to he pro¬ 
duced under conditions the very reverse of hygienic and 
which in most cases is heavily adulterated with extrane¬ 
ous animal fats or vegetable oils of at least equally doubt¬ 
ful origin. 

As regards the nutritive value of these products as 
food, I need only mention that in Europe the very similar 
substance which is known there as margarine has very 
largely supplanted genuine butter in the households of all 
except the moneyed classes and no oil effects have follow¬ 
ed this development. this margarine is being produ- 
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ced in Europe in enormousquantity and used very widely 
as a substitute for butler tin re is no reason why the same 
should not occur in India nls-*. I may add that some or 
the products ur.* manufactur. d in factories in Europe and 
Holland which arc renowned for the excellence of the 
margarine they make. 

In mv opinion an extremely useful food-stuff similar 
to margarine has been made available to he people of 
India* 


2. It is not, nor has it ever been, suggested that the 
vitamin content of vegetable product is the same as that 
of pure ghee. Pure ghee, if used in the same wav as 

pure butter is used, is rich in “vitamins”, but pure ghee 

is and has always been adulterated with inferior low grade 
oils and some times animal fats and therefore consumers 
generally never have had the benefit of the ''vitam¬ 
ins” contained in pure ghee mad** from milk. Furthor 
even pure ghee, unless it is ns»d as a spnad in the same 
manner as butter, losos its vitamin value by being heated, 
and for cooking purposes its vitamin contents arc no 
greater than that of the vegetablo oils against which so 
much outcry has been rais«d- In support of this view 1 
quote again from Mr. Vazifdar’s report:— 

'* Vitamin*"— It is undoubtedly trno that genuine ghee 
derived from milk is rich in, wher.as coo-gem and the 
"vegetablo ghee” are deficient in, “vitamins’*. The value 
of vitamins as substances essential for health cannot bo 
questioned but an important point appears to have boon 
overlooked in this connection and it is that as "cooking 
fat” there is absolutely no difference between "genuine 
gheo” and "vegetable ghee”. The former when used for 
frying, baking, and for other cooking purposes is rais¬ 
ed to a high temperature and hence all the vitamins 
present in it are deteriorated. If genuine ghee were to 
he eaten ‘raw’ like butter for spreads and condiments it is 
far superior in nutritive value to vegetable products and 
cocogem; otherwise for cooking purposes both have simi¬ 
lar food value.” 


* 




* 
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3. Solidified vegetable product is undoubtedly being 
used to mix in wLli pure ghee, but this mixing of the im¬ 
ported products which is a clean, pure, wholesome and 
cheap, vegetable product, is, this Chamber contends, an 
advantage to the consumer. It, first of all, takes the place 
of the low grade and unwholesome substitutes which have 
all along been mixed in pure ghee, and secondly it chea¬ 
pens the cost of the ghee to the consumers. 

4. It has been contended by certain members of tho 
Punjab Legislative Council that the continued import 
of the vegetable product will, in the long run, adversely 
affect? tho sale of pure ghee and ultimately lead to tho 
neglect of cattle and the pure ghee industry will bo 
ruined. In the opinion of this Chamber the supply of 
puro ghee which ultimately reached tho consumer has 
always been very small. Further, the cost of pure gheo 
has always been so high, that it lias boon quite beyond 
tho means of millions of people in India. Tito imported 
article, which is sold at loss than half the cost of so called 
puro ghee, gives tho poorer classes an opportunity of 
obtaining a cooking medium ut reasonable cost. It 
furthor forces these who have all along proliteord in 
puro ghoe, and who havo been assisted in such profiteer¬ 
ing by the small supply of puro ghco and tho urgent 
domand for it, to reduce their pricos to a reasonable level. 
In tho opinion of tho Chamber a good deal of the agita¬ 
tion has arisen from and is prompted by the fact that 
such profiteering, thanks to tho import of a pure and 
cheap substitute, is no longer possible. Further, this 
Chamber is of the opinion that if vegetable product is 
mixed with pure ghee, it. gradually brings it within tho 
scope of millions, in all cheaper form, and consequently 
the general and m >ro universal consumption will be 
increased considerably. The fear therefore that the 
pure ghee industry will suffer need not be considered 
seriously. 

The opposition, by vested interests, directed against 
the imported article has been such that certain munici¬ 
palities in the Punjab have proposed and have received 
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sanction to lew terminal taxes on vegetable ghee, which 
in the- opinion of this Chamber are Ix.lh prohibitive and 
unwarranted. 


*7 y —LETTER SO. G.361-XIV-S-2. DATED THE 
St HI isilA HY FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF ‘U 

i*i\ lMON^TO \ HKSEO RETAKY TOTHKGOVERNMENT 
OF -A’ LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 
SUBJECT. /{eatricti'H «•» the import and *ale of vegetable 

gh* t. 

With r. feronce to y«.ur letter No. 874-51-L. S. O., 
dated the I8;h January 1929, calling for my personal 
views on the above object. I have the honour to say 
that I take the sain.- view as was taken hv the Royal 
Commission on agriculture. There can be no objection 
to tin- sale of vegetable ghees provided that they are sold 
as such. The Director of Public Health is of opinion 
that rucli ghees are not harmful or injurious and then* 
D no reason why their salo should Is* restricted. The 
public are entitled to know what they are buying and 
if vegetable glues are correctly described, the public get 
all the protec'ioii they require. 


!. Pun* ghee is very difficult to obtain and the pro¬ 
bability is that the supply is less than the demand. Tin- 
placing on the market of any substitute which will take 
Its placo ought to be encouraged. 

Serial A r '.. K/. —LETTER NO. 340 J. DATED THE 26TH 
JANUARY 1020 FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 'V 
DIVISION. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF *A‘, LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 

SuBJ EOT. -Rratrictif ** on the import and stile of vegetable 
gh*c- 


With reference to yonr letter No- 847-51—L. S« G., 
dated the 18th January 1929. forwarding for an expres¬ 
sion of my personal views a copy of correspondence 
regarding the import and sale of vegetable ghee, I have 
the honour to state that I agree with the views on the 
subject expressed by the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Serial No VII .—LETTER NO. J.424. DATED THE 26TH 
JANUARY 1020 FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF THE ’W 
DIVISION. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF‘A 1 . LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 
SUBJECT: — Restriction oh the wipmtand sate •>/ Vegetable 
ghee. 

With reference to your lottor No. 847-51-L. S. (■•, 
dated the 18th January i 920, on the snbj Ct noted above, 
I have the honour to state that apparently vegetable 
ghee is a cheap and wholesome food and cun take tho 
place of milk ghee for cooking purposes. It would do 
more harm than good to spMl its sale by insisting on 
its being coloured ill such a way as to make it unpleasant 
looking as a food. I think sufficient protection will In- 
afforded by making it illegal to sell v. g. table gheO as 
ghee unless it is cl.arly markt d “vegetable ghee . 


Serial No. VIII — LETTER NO. 51-M.. DATED THE 26 Til 
JANUARY 1929 FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 'X. 
DIVISION. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERN MEN I Ol- 
•A'. MINISTRY OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

SUBJECT :—Restriction an the impart, and sale of vegetable 
ghee- 

Tn rcplv to vour letter No. 847-51 -L .S .Cl., dated the 
18: h January 1929, on the subject of restrictions on the 
import and sale of vegetable ghee, I have the honour 
to submit my personal views. 

2. In the first place 1, like a good many others, have 
not vet been convince d t liat the r»« nt < nquines into the 
essential elements of diet, which have 1. d to the invention 
of word "vitamin”, have reached a stage of scientific 
authority which would justify 1« Relative action. Coming 
to the particular case of v< getahle ghee versus animal 
ghee, it is perhaps permissible to point out that the pro¬ 
duct of the olive has been used for the purposes, for which 

other races have used the products of the cow, by Un¬ 
people of Mediterranean civilization for at least four thou¬ 
sand vears. I believe it is established that the word oil 
itself is of Minoan origin. Ail article of diet which has 
been ill general uso among the loaders of civilization for 
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Mich a period and is still used by an important jetton °f 
Ihe human raceean hardly be ^scr.lxd as dektwtons. 
It might bi argued that the diitary of the Italians ana 
of other Mediterranean peoples cmtaine ol ^ r d ^ ent ^ 
which make up fur what is alleg'd to bJ deficient m 
vegetable but present in animal ghee, but I very ™ ch 
doubt if such an argument c-.uld be sopportnd by facta. 

3 . As I therefore d> not c insider it proved or oven 
rendered probable that vegetable ghee is a deletoricnis sub¬ 
stitute for animal glice, lam opposed U>tt £ V "“^,*d 
insist on a visual distinction which can be ^P pre ^ te f 
bv the purchaser between the two commodity. « » « 
c mrso perfectly right that if a purchaser dettresantmal 
irheo and the vendor supplies him with vegetable ghee, 
false!v asserting that it is animal ghee, the latter should 
be liable to punsihment. but I do not consider*" al , , ® 
purchaser need 1* pmUcttd more carefully than is at 
present. 

te B 0 S K . 5 ? SELF-COVER- 

MENT. 

SUBJECT:— Restriction im the inprt tmd sale <>/ veye- 
table ghrr*- • 

With reference to your letter No. 847-51-L.S-G dated 
18th of January 1929. on the subjict noted above, wo con- 
siderit desirable to bring to your notice the following 
facts: — 

During the last four or five years margarine manufac¬ 
tures have been shipping to India increasing q^nU ies 
of an article under denomination of vegetable product. 
This article is made entirely from vegejab e fats and is 
intended for use as a substitute for the Indian ghee. 

Indian ghee is made mostly from buffalomilkandis 
the only form of animal f.sxi which is allowed to be eaten 
bv the majority of Hindus- Indian ghee has been m 
existence for thousand years and according to the reh- 
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gious requirements it should be eaten by the Hindus m 
its pure form. For many decades, however, there has 
been an increasing amount of adulteration of Indian gnw*. 
so that even us far buck as ten years ago it was recog¬ 
nised that it was practically impossible to buy in me 
markets of the Indian P.-rts ghee which was not mixed 
with some foreign substance. In the majority of instan¬ 
ces the article with which the ghee was mixed was the 
fat of animals as such fat lends itself to easy mixing. 
Much of the animal fat also thus usod was not of (ho best 
quail tv and it bus been discovered by anihorliios that 
oven animal-, who have died from diseases, have hud the 
fat taken from the bodies and this fat used for the adulter¬ 
ation of ghee. 

Vegetable product can ho regarded as standing in the 
same relation to ghee as margarine does to butter, that 
it is a substitute for, or alternative to, the real gm-e. 
Vegetable pr. duct was intendid to be utilized by the 
Indians us a cheap ami wholesome substitute for the 
Indian ghee. It. is manufactured by machinery and 
untouched by hand during the whole process of manufac¬ 
ture and being as it is of enlirolv vegetable origin it 
should not offend the religious requirment of the Hindus. 

Vegetable product, rosembl •« in its structure, colour and 
taste the Indian ghee ami unfortunately vegetable produ¬ 
cts has been used by many of the Indians for the purpose 
of adulterating pure ghee. To this procedure naturally 
a very strong opposition has orison and there have neon 
resolutions passed by various bodies urging the Govern¬ 
ment to instituteh ghlath n which will have the effect 
of checking this adulteration. 

Messrs- Burrows Ltd., have no objection to any 
legitimate legislation which would have the effect of 
preventing the adulteration, but there are strong grounds 
to believe that the agitation which has sprung up is di¬ 
rected hv interested parties with the idea of rendering it 
impossible to sell vegetable product in India- Amongst 
the suggestions which have been made, the one which 
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found quite a lot of favour has been that of colouring veg¬ 
etable product iu such a manner as would render it easily 
identifiable. In pursuance of this idea the colours that 
have been Miggosud are such as would render vegetable 
product objectionable to the sight, and to any such trend 
of legislation we are most strongly opposed as it would 
have the effect of killing the trade. 

There is no rea«or. to suppose either that prohibitive 
legislation,such a* would b.? the result of c flouring vege¬ 
table product would prevent the adulteration of Indian 
ghee. Ghee, as we have expluint d before, has been adul¬ 
terated for many years past and with the increasing 
population of India and no corresponding increase in 
the cattle population the tendency would he for the adul¬ 
teration of ghee to increase still further with lamentable 
results to the health of the population in vi_-w of the typo 
of adulterants used. 

It might bo maintained that in India the masses thus 
doprived of nutritious fatty food, such as vegetable pro¬ 
duct, could turn to nuts and oils indigenous to the coun¬ 
try, but thcr? is the fact that these have always been 
available to the people and large quantities of such nuts 
and oils are consumed, but in addition to these, the masses 
require anil will buy an article such as ghee or vegetable 
product- In our opinion, which is confirmed by the opi¬ 
nions of many observers in Indiu. this is due to the fact 
that the consumer, if unable to buy ghee at the high 
prices prevailing, desires an article which will be similar 
to ghee in smell, flavour and appearance. 

In some of the Hindu religious ceremonies it is requir¬ 
ed that a certain quantity of ghee should be used. At 
marriage ceremonies and at the burning ghat the use of 
a certain quantity of ghee is prescribed- In the latter ins¬ 
tance the ghee is melted and poured over the funeral pyre, 
ouantities varying in accordance with the rank which the 
deceased bore in life. To an Indian, who could not afford 
to buy ghee the use of an oil in its original state would 
be repugnant. If however he can obtain an article which 
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resembles ghee to the extent which vegetable product 
does, he is quite satisfied although knowing it is not pure 
ghee and as the price of vegetable product in India is 
very little in excess of the indigenous oils the poor Indian 
readily buys and uses vegetable product for these purpos¬ 
es, thus satisfying his religious scruples. 

The whole desire of Burrows Ltd., is to be able to place 
vegetable product before the public as vegetable product 
so that the Indian public may know the articlo and buy 
it for what it is i.e- a cheap, wholesome and nutritious 
alternative to ghee. 

If legislation of a prohibitive or restrictive character 
is contemplated by the Government of India, wo should 
in view of the value of our interests, ba givon an oppor¬ 
tunity of putting forward our views. 

Ext racl from Notes . 

Under Secretary’s Note:— 

I place on the file a precis of the full correspondence. 

(Sd.) 10.2.29. 

Chief Secretary’s Note :- 

5. My conclusion is then that we should oppose this 
proposal of the Punjab Government. I consider that it 
would bo sufficient to introduce legislation to render com¬ 
pulsory the labelling of vegetable ghee as such as that it 
cannot be passed off and sold as animal ghee. 

6. Would Under Secretary now please prepare a draft 
to the Government of India. The draft should embody 
the important points in favour of the continued sale and 
consumption of vegetable ghee in its present form and 
also my abovo views as to what is required in the way of 
legislation. 

tSd.) 


15.2.29. 
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A. —Precis the correspondence below. 

B. —Draft a letter from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 

ment of X, Finance Department, to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, Legislative 
Department, on the basis of the correspon¬ 
dence, supporting the view that the proposed 
duty should not be imposed. 

Seri.l No. /.—LETTER NO. 3988. DATED THE 13TH DECEM¬ 
BER 1918. FROM THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF INDIA. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT TO 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF X. 

SUBJECT :—A Bill to impose a duty on excess profits 
arising out of certain Business- 

I am directed to forward herewith copies of the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons, and to request that the 
Governor in'Conncil will favour the Government of India 
in this Department with an expression of his opinion on 
the provisions of the Bill and with the opinions of such 
selected officers and other persons as the Governor in 
Council may think fit to consult on the subject. 
(Enclosure.) 


Statement of Objects and Reasons- 

On the 10th of September 1918, a Resolution was 
idopted by the Indian Legislative Council declaring that 
the prolongation of the war justifies India’s taking a 
larger share than she does at present of the cost of the 
military forces raised or to be raised in this country. It 
is the object of the present Bill to raise money, by the 
imposition of an excess profits duty, towards the cost of 
the measures proposed to give effect to this Resolution. 

2. Although no guarantee can be given by the Go¬ 
vernment on the point, the change which has recently 
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come over the military situation makes it possible that 
the sum to be raised by the duty will not be required for 
more than one year, and the duty is therefore, imposed 
bv the Bill onlv on the profits of a single year. The pro¬ 
posed dutv will absorb fifty percent, of the excess of the 
profits made in ail accounting period of twelve months 
a certain standard called in the Bill the “standard profits ’. 
The acc milting period consists of the twelve months end¬ 
ing on the 31st March 1919, unless a different period 
of twelve months ha« been taken for the income-tax asses¬ 
sments of that year, when that period is taken; and the 
profits of the accounting period are those ascertained for 
income-tax purposes. Standard profits are calculated on 
different bases when the business subject to the duty 
has been assessed t*» income-tax in the course of the four 

fiancial years, 1913-14, 1915-16. 1916-17; 1917-18 and 
when it has not. 


3. When a business has been assessed to income-tax 
in the four years, the standard profits will, under the Bill, 
be the average profits as assessed for income-tax purposes, 
with proportionate increases of the assessment if any of 
the years covered a period of less than twelve months. 
When it has not baeo assessed to income-tax in the four 
years, the standard profits will be calculated at ten per 
cent, on the capital of the business at the end of the 
accounting period. With slight modifications, the pro¬ 
visions of the British Excess Profits Duty Acts are fol¬ 
lowed for the calculation of the capital of the business. 


Serial No. 2-NO 1%7 F.T. DATED THE 23RD DECEMBER 
1918 MEMO BY THE SECEETARY TO THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF X. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. TO THE SECRE¬ 
TARY TO THE BOARD OF REVENUE GOVERNMENT 
OF X- 


Copy of a letter Xo. 3988, dated the 13th December 
1918, from the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department and of its enclosures are forwarded 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, with the re¬ 
quest that Government may be favoured with an expres¬ 
sion of the opinion of the Board on the provisions of the 
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Bill by the 15th January 1919. at the latest. It is realis¬ 
ed that the Board will not hav. time to consult local 
officers. 


Saritl No. 3 -NO 1976/80 F.T. DATED THE 24TH DECEMBER 
)‘>IS. FROM THE SECRETAY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF X. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. TO THE COMMISSIO¬ 
NERS OF DIVISIONS. 


I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a letter 
from the Government of India in the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment No. 3988, dated tho 13th December 1918, and of the 
Bill to impose a duty on excess profits arising out of 
certain businesses with Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
and to request that you will be so good as to report your 
own views on the provisions cf the Bill direct to Govern¬ 
ment by not latter than the 15th January 1919. 


Sariai No. «—NO. 24-101-2. DATED THE 2ND JANUARY 1919. 
FROM THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF REVENUE, 
GOVERNMENT OF X. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF X, FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the Go¬ 
vernment Memo- No. 1967 F. T-, dated the 23rd Decem¬ 
ber 1918, or. the subject of a Bill to impose a duty on ex¬ 
cess profits arising out of certain businesses, and in reply 
o report as follows. 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill states 
hat tho object of the Bill is to give effect to the Resolu- 
ion adopted by the Indian Legislative Council on the 10th 
September 1918, declaring that tho pr ilongation of tho 
war justifies India's taking a larger share than she dons 
at presontof Military forces raised or to bo raised in this 
country. 


2. Objection may therefore be put forward that now 
that tho war is practically over, there is no further jus¬ 
tification for the Bill. The Board does not, however, 
agree with such objection. 


3. As a consequence of the war, the Military forces 
raised or to be raised in India will have to be maintained 
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certainly for the next year and probably also for longer 
in such greater number that would be maintained but for 
the war, and also there will be extra expenses that have 
arisen and will continue for some time to come in conse¬ 
quence of the war, and general texation will in conse¬ 
quence be usually heavy. It is only fair that those who 
have benefitted by the war should contribute in a special 
degree, and more than others who have not. so profited, 
towards such enhanced Military requirements and expen¬ 
diture. 

4. It is only proposed that the tax should continue 
for one year, but the Board considers that it would be 
justified if it were continued even longer, if such special 
conditions continue to exist at the expiry of a year. 

5. As regards the previsions of the Bill the Beard 
considers that they are suitable and has no amendments 
to propose. 

s*n*t No. 5—NO. 1 S.R.. DATED 1ST JANUARY 1919. FROM 

THE COMMISSIONER OF THE *A' DIVISON. TO THE 

SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 'X. FINANCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to your letter 
No. 1976-80-F-T., dated the 24th December 1918, and en¬ 
closures on the subject of the Bill to impose a duty on 
excess profits arising out of certain businesses and to 
submit the expression of opinion. 

2. In the Statement of objects and Reasons it is said 
on tho “10th of September 1911 a Resolution was adopted 
by the Indian Legislative Council dec’aring that the pro¬ 
longation of the war justifies India’s taking n larger 
share than she does at present of the cost of tho military 
forces raised or to be raised in this country. It. is the 
object of the present Bill to raise money by the imposition 
of an excess profits duty, towards the cost of tlx* measu¬ 
res proposed to give effect to this Resolution.” It cannot. 
I think, be denied that an excess profits tax is objection¬ 
able in principle, and that its imposition can he justified 
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only by extreme necessity. At the time when the Reso¬ 
lution was adopted, no one oold foresee that within the 
brief space of two months, the allied armies would gain 
such complete victories that our enemies would surrender 
unconditionally. 1 presume that the Government of 
India, liko prudent men, based their calculations on the 
supposition that the war would last at least until May 
1919, and possibly for a whole year. In that case, since 
everything had to bo subordinated to the paramount no- 
ressity of winning the war, an excess profits tax or any 
other similar extreme measure ojuUI bo justified. 

3. Circumstances have, however, fortunately chang¬ 
ed. The war is over, and the Government of India are 
freed from a large part of the charges which they would 
have otherwise had to meet. I understand also that Im¬ 
perial receipts are greatly in excess of the budget esti¬ 
mates. Railways have done well, and the rise in ex¬ 
change has benefited greatly the Government in meeting 
their liabilities at home. The only on favourable circum¬ 
stance is the failure of the monsoon and the consequent 
poor harvests in a largo part of India. In my view an 
excess profits tax can be justified only as a war measure 
and as the war is at an end, and prospects are on the 
whole favourable, I hold that it should bo abandoned. 

4. I anticipate that with the rolurn to peace con¬ 
ditions a period of great trade and industrial activity 
will ensue througout the world. If India is to take her 
due share in this, capital must bo conserved and not dis¬ 
sipated as it will bo if the Bill becomes law. Tho excess 
profits tax will bo paid largely out of that portion of the 
profits which would otherwise have been devoted to the 
extension or improvement of businesses and industrial en¬ 
terprises. India will need for many years to come all 
the capital that she can obtain. 

5. The mere anticipation of the imposition of an ex¬ 
cess profits tax, which was not expected after the war 
had ended, has produced a general and disastrous fall in 
the prico of shares, the unfortunate holders of which 
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have consequently lost permanently or temporarily a 
portion of their capital and will also have to forego on 
account of the tax part of the dividends on which they 
had counted. 

Strhl No. 6—NO. 136 R., DATED THE 12TH JANUARY 1919. 
FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 'B* DIVISON TO 
THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF X. FINA¬ 
NCE DEPARTMENT. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
1976-80 F.T., dated 24th Dtcembor 1918, asking for my 
views on the provisions of the Bill to impose a duty on 
excess profits arising out of certain businesses. 1 have 
not consulted any of the Deputy Commissioners us if 
was not apparently the intension of Government that I 
should do so. I have no inside knowledge of the subject, 
but can merely note the obvious points which strike every 
one. 

2. The Government of India would seem to have 
provoked by their own action the present opposition dis¬ 
played in the Press and by the Chambers of Commerce. 
Everyone expect* d a tax on Jute last year and if such 
a tax had been impostd probably no dissentient voice 
would have been heard. It vnas not imposed, and Jute 
mill shares promptly jumped to double ih«ir former value. 

In last autumn the Government of India announetd 
their intention of imposing an excess profits tax because 
of tljo necessity of raising enormous now armies, appar¬ 
ently to resist an invasion of India through Persiaand 
Afghanistan. Naturally no one ruisid any opposition. 
Naturally also there was a storm of opposition when the 
war camo to an end in November last, and tho Govern* 
ment of India announced their intention of still proceed¬ 
ing with tho Excess Profits Bill to cover other expenses. 

3. The plain man cannot understand why this tax 
was not imposed last year, and if it was found unneces¬ 
sary lust year, why it should bo found necessary this 
year. Tho plain man also in the same manner cannot 
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urtf remarks in 1916 abnut thonocessuy o MpendRura 

on sanitation and education were not appreciated. 

4 Assuming however that the Bill is to bo accepted 
bu reK 

some of I lie industries winch will bo afTtCted. 

(D The Cool ImliiHtnr-'W*^ 0 durln * th °,7 have 9 

been controlled. Uncontrolled Indian coal would have- 
commandcd enormous prices and a large. numte;of for- 
nines might havo been made from coal than from jute. 
The profits therefore during the war have not been high, 
though every little colliery i* worlang for all 
worth, since all coal commands a market , the large 

collieries are not in a depressed state, W they are not, 

I believe, particularly prosperous. During 1917 toe 
raisings in the coal fields were largo than they had boon 
before, during 1918-1919 owing to the failure of the 
crops and consequent abundance of labour, the iraisings 
will probably be greater than m the preceedmg year. 
The profits will probably therefore be somewhat higher, 

, hough of course Government will have derived the main 
benefit. The present Bill proposes to appropriate half 
the profits. I should say myself, considering manner 
in which the coal trade has been controlled, that to do 
this was unfair, and I would place the coal industry 
among the excepted business. The ditference to Govern¬ 
ment should not be very considerable, but this c <>nce * s - 
lon should go fur to remove tho opposition to the 
Bill. 

t2l Smaller Industrial Concerns. —‘Tho Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission’s Report is intended to simulate these 
concerns, and various Oompunioi have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of the absonco of shipping and foreign competi¬ 
tion to put on industries which might not otherwise have 
a chance of -success. With regard to brass industries, 
tanneries, dye works and engineering works vhe present 
Bill will, 1 think, go some wav to kill them, when they 
had great hopes of success. They have only a certainty 
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of making a Urge pr >fit a; tin present time, since it is at 
least d mbtfnl if they can live against foreign competi¬ 
tion when circumstances hava returned to normal. The 
Bill would thus seem directly in oppositi m to the policy 
ivdvocated by the Indian Industrial Commission. It would 
soem to bo a debatable point whether thoso industries 
^ should not ho oxcopted from tho operation of the new Act. 

(3) Indigo mul Tea -Those have hitherto boon exem¬ 
pt under agriculture and porhaps will remain exempted 
from the present Bill. Since probably both the indust¬ 
ries will be unaffected by the Bill it is perhaps not worth 
while raising the qnosti m whethor or not tho.v should be 
excluded from agriculture. In any cas 9 Id »not think 
they should be included in the new act. 

5. O.i the whole there seem to me to be many 
reasons for holding that the new Bill should be confined 
to the Jute Mills us far us Bengal is concerned. There 
would also seem to ba no objection to extending the Bill 
to Cotton Mills- Both jute and cotton have made enor¬ 
mous profits in consequence of the war conditions. 

Serial No. 7 —NO. 1-R.. DATED THE MTH JANUARY 1919. 
FROM THE COMMISSIONER OK THE ••<*.” DIVISION. 
TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OK X, 
KlNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

With reference to your letter No. 1976-80-F.T.. dated 
the 24th December 1918. requesting me to report my own 
views on the provisions of tho Bill to impose a duty yn 
excess profits, I have the honour to state as follows : 7 

2. I generally approve of the provisions of the Bill, 
and do not think there is any force in the argnmonc that 
such a Bill should not be passed now that the war has 
ended. Tho war cannot be said to havo end.nl until peace' 
is finally declared and it is evident that the problem of a 
satisfactory and lasting peace is an extremely difficult 
and complicated one and there may be unexpected devol- 
' poments. Military expenditure must continue until p^ace 

is finally declared and in any case very heavy debts al¬ 
ready incurred on account of the war must be paid up. 
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ft. is only fair that those to whom war conditions have 
brought large and unexpected profits should contribute 
cowards the cost of the war. 

Stria! No. 5-NO. XII-12-3. DATED THE 16TH JANUARY 1919. 
PROM THE COMMISIONER OF THE "D’ r DIVISION. TO 
THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF X. FINA¬ 
NCE DEPARTMENT. 

1 

I have the honour to acknowhdgr the receipt of your 
tetter No. 1976-80 F.T., dated the 24th ultimo, forwarding 
a copy of a letter from the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, No. 3981, dated the 13th idem, 
and of the Bill to impose a duty on excess profits arising 
out of certain businesses, with Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, and asking me to report mv own views on the ' 
Bill. 


2. In reply I have the honour to state that m my 
opinion there could have b&en no valid objection to an 
Excess Profits Tax in this couhtrv if it had been imposed 
at a reasonable rate, at the same time as in England, but 
the time f >r it has passed. No such measure having been 
enacted during the pendency of the war/ it is not desire- 
afele to pass one some months after the armistice has been 
led. When the end of the war was in sight a large 
rttnuber of presets for the extension of existing, and the 
development of new, industries in this country were work¬ 
ed up, and many of these have been quite recently floated* 
It is recognised on all hands that every possible encour¬ 
agement should be given to industrial development in 
India, and that the flow of capital ihto industrial busi¬ 
nesses should be stimulated as far as practicable; but 
1 fear that the levy of an Excess Profits Tax at this 
stage on the lines of this Bill must have the opposite 
effect, namely of discouraging and depressing these nas¬ 
cent industries, and that it will tend'to divert capital from 
this country. Capitalists had reaped the enormous pos¬ 
sibilities of industrial extension- The time was felt to he 
opportune; and money commenced'to f&w freely into the 
new ventures. The resut was probably to a great extent 
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(<lue to a feeling of security encouraged by the belief that 
the Government of India had finally abandoned the r idea 
of an Excess Profits Tax* It would seem very impolotic 
to do anything that will, check the healthy growth of 
this spirit of enterprise in its c-arly life. Valuable time 
will be spent in recovery, which may or may not be-com¬ 
plete; and that development which is so essential prill li- 
•oally as we ll as economically will have a set-back. 

3. Tt. further appears that, owing to •conditions in 
this country and to the fact that certain trades have been 
controlled and others not, the burdens of tax wiil not fall 
equally in all cases, and that it. will press more heavily 
•upon some industries than upon others. If this.be sq, it 
will he difficult, to justify the measure- 

1944 


fl) Make a Precis of the following proceedings, and 
*(2) draft a despatch to the Secretary of State for 
India reporting for his information how the Go¬ 
vernment of India, after reviewing the allocation 
of actual expenditure in 1935-36, defined the ob¬ 
jects on which the grants for rural reconstruction 
might be utilised, the basis, nature and plan of 
the distribution of funds, the machinery for exe¬ 
cution and the method <of control and to what ex¬ 
tent these were modified on the suggestions made 
and information supplied by the Provincial Gover¬ 
nments and Minor Administrations. 

LKTTBR FROM A-.J- &AI8MAN RfiQ-, G.I.K., J.C.S., ADDI¬ 
TIONAL Secretary to thk Government of India, 
Finance Department to all Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, dated Simla, the 
29TH June 1936, No.-d-2598-b. 

SU B J RCT — Rural r<«u instruction —Grants. 


'The despatch to the Secretary of State would not be necessary 
n the context of the Independence of India. The form of the 
draft can only be of historical interest. 
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I am direcred to address you on the subject of the uti¬ 
lisation of the Government of India grants for rural re¬ 
con struciion. A sum of Rs. 92§ lakhs was plac'd at the 
disposal of L ical Governments a.id Minor Administra¬ 
tions for this purpose during 1935-36. An extra am milt 
of Rs. 103 lakhs is available for the current financial v ar. 
and will be distributed to the province* etc., according 
to the statement annexed. Th- nai l elf *r.- .»f the Cen¬ 
tral Government are n >w.asi< W'll.ku >wu, b ut towards 
the early deVilution of res ntrces to pr .vinces in accor¬ 
dance with the r-commsndaiio is if th- Ni* mover Report 
and in tliose circumstances th figur • of approximately 
Rs. 2 crores, which represents the sum of these two allot¬ 
ments, must constitute the maximum that the G »vern- 
ment of India are likely to be able to contribute to pro¬ 
vinces within any foreseable future in aid specifically of 
rural development. It is in these circumstances of the 
utmost importance that it should be expended to the 
greatest possible advantage and the Government of India 
therefore consider it appropriate to state the impression 
that they have formed from a careful perusal of provin¬ 
cial reports on the allocation of actual expenditure < f the 
amounts allotted last year and, on the basis of these im¬ 
pressions, and on the information available to them, to 
indicate the conditions subject to which they propose to 
make the further distribution envisaged in this year’s 
audget speech and their suggestions for the future ex¬ 
penditure of the funds that may still be available from 
last year’s allotment. 

2. The task of comparing the-values of the objects 
selected by the different Local Governments for expendi¬ 
ture from the grants made to them and «f making sugges¬ 
tions for future expenditure is rendered difficult by two 
circumstances. In the first place, the need< of provinces 
are not identical. Secondly, many of the schemes under¬ 
taken last year were admittedly experimental and most of 
them are incomplete; it is probable therefore that Local 
Governments would in any case have, reconsidered the 
position and revised their programmes. There are, how- 
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ever, certain general points which have struck the Go¬ 
vernment of India. First,«xcept in one or two provinces, 
effort, has tended to become diffused over too wide a field 
and it appears to the Gove rnment of India to be essential 
to avoid this by concentrating, as indeed some provinces 
have done, on two or three main heads- Secondly in a 
number of provinces the machinery of sanction and con¬ 
trol has tended to become too centralised, with the result 
that progress of local schemes has been hindered by the 
inadequate freedom of intiativeof the district authorities- 
In other provinces again, the allotments have been made 
not to the district officer, but to local bodies, e.y , district 
boards. The Government of India consider that it is of 
the first importance to concentrate the relatively small 
funds available for each district in the hands of the dis¬ 
trict officer so that, they can l>e disbursed through a single 
channel on objects selected in fulfilment of a single co¬ 
ordinated policy. 

3. The points refer.*d to above relate to the machin¬ 
ery and method of distribution. In addition to these there 
is a fundamental principle to l>e borne in mind in decid¬ 
ing how the funds shall be expended, to which the Go¬ 
vernment of India attach the utmost importance. This, 
is, that, all schemes should be contributory, that is to say 
that villages or other areas which are to bent fit by sums 
drawn from these grants to provinces should themselves 
make a contribution of say, not less than one-third, either 
in cash or in kind (by labour or the like', as a condition 
of receving the remaining two-thirds. It goes without 
saying that if this could be ensured, not only would it 
be possible materially to extend the benefits which will 
be derived by villages from the grants now under dis¬ 
cussion, but also a much closer and more real co-operative 
interest on the part of the cultivators themselves would 
have been evoked. 

4. With these preliminary observations I am to ' 
ask that the scheme of rural reconstruction adopted last 
year by the Government cf Madras, etc., should be 
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reexamined and. so far as possible, nirdif«4 in ,he 
of Iho following general principles s— 

(t» Each Local Government should select two or three 
main objects, suited to the conditions of its own pro¬ 
vince, to winch to devote the in >ney available, and 
should resist every attempt to deflect it from those 

objects. Two points, which are eminently deserving ot 
attention, are the improvement of rural communica¬ 
tions and the improvement of water-supply. 1" ™ 
economic field, the consolidation of holdings may also 
b 2 thought to merit cmsideration. the rti»)ai> nas 
done much in this direction ami will doubtless lie ready 
to give to other provinces the benefit of its experience. 

(it) The grants to provinces are, of course, not liable 
to lapse at the end of a financial year. It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, that Wal Governments M»d their- dis¬ 
trict officers should avoid short-range schemes or attem¬ 
pts to accelerate accomplishment all lie sacrifice of the 
stability of the results achieved ; and that they should 
work out a definite policy and plan for sending *l>e 
amount available over a period of, say, five years, lhis 
plan should not onlv cover the whole of the amounts 
now to be made available; it should also embrace any 
such amounts which are still unalloted, or which it is still 
possible to re-allocate, from the grant made last year- 

i£,7) The execution of actual schemes should be defir 
nitelv dependent on the appropriate contribution as indi, 
cated in paragraph 3 above from the villagers themselves 
being forthcoming. 

(£,;) Subject to (y) below, there should be, in respect 
to the power of allocation of grants and tj> the actual 
execution of schemes, the maximum degree of delegation 
to the district officer, save where there are quite special 
reasons to the contrary, or where the nature of a parti¬ 
cular scheme will not admit of this- There should be a 
clear definition of the objects on which money is to be 
spent, periodic inspection of schemes and expenditure 
throughout each province by a comptent officer, with 
knowledge of district work, and periodical reports on 
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the progress which is being made*, hut within this 
wide frame-work, complete freedom of hnratiye should 
i»? left Lo the district • fficer, or other person in immediate 
charge, so as to ensure freedom of development, lne 

reports -»f the reviewing officer, which will he submitted 
to the 1. teal Government will enable the latter to secure 
conformity of local effort to the common plan and 

modification «.f this plan, should this become necessary, 
on co-ordinated basis. Closer control on local lmtativc 
and activity should not really he necessary. The 
Government of India will hi glad to receive copies of the 
periodic reports of the Provincial Itevlowing Officers and. 
at intervals of six months, a consolidated review ot 
progress for a province as a whole. 

lv) The bulk of the giants Isay, 80 per centJ should 
he allocated to districts on a rural population basis. 1 he 
remainder should be available for allocation, still within 
the two or three main categories of schemes decided upon, 
to specially needy districts, or even possibly to special 

schemes to meet special local exigencies- 

5. The Government of India have indicated in the 
preceding paragraphs the conditions subject to which 
they propose to mak* the further grants now under 
consideration to loc I Governments. They will be glad to 
he furnished, at an early date, v ith information as 
to the particular categories of scheme which the Govern 
mentof Madras wish to adop*,</»> as to the amounts 
which they propose to divert to such categories from al 
locations made to other purpos >s underlast y» ar’s grant, 
und («:1 as to extent and nature of the del* gallon proposed 
to be made to district officers, and the arrangements 
contemplated for the periodic-inspections inferred to 
above- They would also be glad to be furnished with 
an up-to-date report by the end of July as to the expen¬ 
diture incurred under such of last year’s schemes as will 
remain in operation and also of the results actually 
achieved. This report should Ik* in a form iu which it can 
be laid before the Central legislature* 
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APPENDIX 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Rural Previ m< 
population allot mci.i 
iin tin lakhs 
millions!. of 

rupees'. 


Proposed 
allotment 
l lakhs'. 


Madras . 

Bombay ••• . 

Sind . 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 

Punjab . 

Burma . 

Bihar . 

Orissa — . 

Central Provinces 

Assam .. 

North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 

Delhi . 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg . 

Total 


37*90 
13*79 
319 
46-43 
42*98 
20-51 
13*15 
30-91 \ 
7-801 
13-64 
841 
204 


14 

7 

16 

15 
8*5 

5 

12-5 

5 . 

5 

3 

■5 

•5 

•5 

92*5 


15 

u 

18 

17 

•8-5 

5 

6 
6 

. 3 

"5 

-5 

‘5 

103 


Letter from C E. Jones, Esq., i as., skorktai tv ro 

THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS, FlN A NOE >^ARTMENT 

TO THE ADDITIONAL SEORCTARY W THE G()VERNJ«NT 

OF INDIA, FINANCE DEPARTMENT. DATED THE 10TH 

September 1936, Ms. No. 411. 

Utilization of the Government of India grunts for rt ‘ r,d 

reconstruction. 

In continuation of Mr. Masterman’s letter. No. 1346, 
P.H., dated the 24th August 1936- forwarding a consoli¬ 
dated report of the expenditure incurred under the last 
year’s schemes financed from the Government of I» dia 
grants for rural reconstruction, called for m paragraph 0 
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of Mr. lUisnmn’s letter No. D. 2598-B. dated the 29th 
June 1936, I am directed to communicate to the 
Government of India the observations of the Government 
of Madras on tho principles enunciated in paragraph 4 ot 
his letter. 

2. Objects to which the amount* to be dtyoUd —The 
Madras Government have on several occasions in the 
past, examined the question of consolidation of holdings, 
the latest examination having been in the veur in 1931 on 
the lines suggested by the Royal Commission on Agricu - 
ture. The Board of Revenue consulted on that occasion all 
Collectors, as well as the Registrar of Co-opemcive 
Societies, and the general opinion expressed was that the 
evil of fragmentation was not very great in this Presidency 
* 4 and that no special steps were required for the consolida¬ 
tion of holdings. In these circumstances this Government s 

do not desire to utilize any portion of the present rural 
reconstruction grants for the purpose. 

This Government accordingly propose to devote the 
available amount to the following objects 

I. Improvement of rural water-supply, including 
borehole wells. 

II. Improvement of .rural sanitation. 

+ III- Improvement of village communications, including 

the bridging of irrigation canals and channels at places 
where there are no roads. 

IV. Encouragement and development of Co-operative 
Loan and Sale Societies by giving partial grants for the 
construction of godowns (with or without village halls- 
cun- reading rooms) and, in specially deserving cases, 
towards the cost of the staff required to run the societies 
for the first few years. 

Practically the whole of the grant of last year was 
allocated with the approval of the Government of India 
for the first three objects, and this Government consider 
it very desirable to devote more money for these purposes 
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in nddition to the amounts which are normally allotted 
from the Provincial Revenues proper. As regards the last 
item, the value of Co-operative Loan and Sale Societies 
in assisting the ryot to get a fair price f..r his crops is 
great, but these societies are helpless unless they possess 
storaga accommodation and are assisted i t other ways. V 
A few such societies have been given loans on a low rate 
of interest for construction of godowns, and this Govern¬ 
ment, with the concurrence of the Legisla ive Council, 
have recently decided to give a subsidy amounting to 
about Rs. 7,000 per annum (inclusive of rent for g»-downs) 
to a Provincial Marketing S >ciety for stimulating a .id co¬ 
ordinating the work of the various loan and sale societies. . , 
This Government would, in the circumstances, request 
that they might be permitted to utilize a portion of the 
rural reconstruction grant for grants to loan and sale so¬ 
cieties to meet a portion of the cost of construction of 
godowns with the addition, where feasible and desireable, 
of a village hall cr/w-reading room, where the villagers, 
can meet. It might, he, necessary in deserving cases to 
offer some sligh further inducement to the formation of 
such societies by meeting a portion of the cost of the 
staff required by the societies for a maximum period of 
three years- 

3. Jit*-allocation of the grants made last year and policy 
and plan for spending the total amount available -—The (i -m 
authorities to whom the grant of last year was distribu¬ 
ted have been requested to report the amount, if any, 
that can be withdrawn and added to,the grant of the cur¬ 
rent year for re-allocation, but it is not expected that it 
will be appreciable. A further report will be made to the 
Government of India on this point. 

The Madras Government propose to instruct Collec¬ 
tors of districts to draw up a policy and plan in respect 
of each district in consultation with the District Economic 
Councils, which have recenily been established, or will 
shortly be established, in each district. Collectors will# 
in this connection, be advised specifically to cossider the 
requirements of depressed classes. 
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4. Contribution from villagers and others towards the 
cod of schemes—The Madras Gjvernmsnt welcome the 
decision that the schemas financed from the grant should 
ha contributory, but would -suggest that contributions 
from philanthropists, district baards and public associa¬ 
tions (like the Rockefeller Foundaiion,) might be regarded 
as equivalent to c mtributians from villagers, when, from 
the nature of the schemas, it might be necessary to edu¬ 
cate the villagers to appreciate the value of the schemes, 
subject to a dini ict ‘understanding with the contributors 
that the acceptance of a contribution from them will not 
affect control of the scheme by the Collector of the 
district. 

A.s regards the share of the cost to be collected 
from villagers and others, this Oovernmant, while 
accepting the minimum of one-third (in cash or in kind’, 
propose to fix different rates for different classes of 
schemes, e. g., for godowns with or without village hall- 
enm -reading rooms, the contribution will be fixed at 75 
per cent, of the cost, this being given as a loan from 
provincial funds, while for the Pobnamallee Health Unit, 
the contribution from the Rockefeller Foundation, in res 
pect of each year’s'expenditure, has been fixed at per¬ 
centages varying from 50 to 20, the total contribution 
during the five years working up to over one-tliird of 
the total cost. 

5. Execution of tlu* schemes, inspection during ex¬ 
ecution and peri die. reports .—This Government propose 
t°give the .fullest freedom to Collectors of districts in 
the matter of the execution of the schemes, leaving it 
to them to employ the existing minor irrigation staff, 
or the Public Works Department staff or special staff, 
as may be found most suitable and convenient. A. 
doubt has, however, been expressed, whether the Collec¬ 
tor is competent to execute a work on a road vested 
in a district board. It is proposed to obtain legal opin¬ 
ion on this point and, if the opinion is unfavourable, 
the execution of the work may have to be entrusted to 
the district board concerned. Even if this has to be done, 
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it will, be clearly laid down that the full responsibility 
for getting the work done and as cheaply as possible 
will be vested in the Collector. 

On the question of inspection of works, this Govern¬ 
ment are at a disadvantage in that, unlike other pro¬ 
vinces, there are no divisional commissioners in this pro¬ 
vince- As they do not consider that they would be 
justified in appointing a separate wholetime Re viewing 
Officer for the purpose, they propose to entrust the work 
to the Board of Revenue'as a whole, as the three mem¬ 
bers who constitute the Board will be touring in most 
of the parts of the province. In addition, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour and Rural Uplift will also be instructed 
to inspect the schemes under execution during his tours 
and especially those undertaken for the benefit of the 
depressed classes, and to submit his inspection reports 
to the Board of Revenue, 

Copies of the inspection reports of the individual 
Members of the Board and of the Commissioner of 
Labour and Rural Uplift will be furnished to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as also a consolidated progress report 
everv six months. The Finance Department of the 
Local Government will exercise the usual financial control 
over the expenditure. 


6. Distribution of the (mount available over districts- 
—The Madras Government accept the proposal that 80 
per cent, of the current year’s grant of Rs. 50 lakhs and 
of the amount, if any, which it may be possible to divert 
from the allocations made from last years grant, should 
be allocated to districts on a rural population basis- 
The balance will be held as a reserve to be utilized for 
supplementing the share of those districts which come 
off badiv under such a system of distribution, for meet¬ 
ing the Government’s share of the coal of the Poona- 
mallee Health Unit until the 31st March 1941 already 
accepted bv Government of India in their telegram, 
dated the 27th July 1936. and for any special schemes 
falling within the categories defined in paragraph 2 above 
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which Collectors of districts, in consultation with Dist¬ 
rict Economic Council recommend for adoption, lho 
actual distributions will be reported to the Government 
of India on receipt of their acceptance of the proposals 
made in the foregoing paragraph. 

7. I am to request that, if the Government of India 
agree to the proposals in paragraph 2 to 6 atiove, arrange¬ 
ments mav he made to transfer to the credit «-t tins 
Government their share of the grant for the current 


year. 

Memorandum No. 4538 III 36, Development, Dated. 

13th October, 1936- 

In a Press Communique issued in the Finance De¬ 
partment on the 27th, August 1936, explaining the 
schemes for the benefit of rural areas in progress and 
under examination by Government, it was stated hat 
the Government of India proposed to make a further 
grant of Rs. 15 lakhs in 1936-37 for rural reconstruc¬ 
tion work in this Province- 

Paragraph 6 of the communique■ran, as follows : • 
"In regard to the additional Rs- 15 ,akhs for rural 
uplift given l>y the Government of lndi», that 
Government have stated that 80 per cent of it 
and of the Ulance of last years grant, it an>. 
available for re-allocation should be allocated to 
the several districts on a rural population liasis 
that, the remainder should be made available to 
specially needy districts, or to 
meet special lccal «xig«n<ies.and thatthe xm 
of anv scheme in any rural area shouki be definitely 
dependent on a contribution of not less than one- 
third «f the cost either in cash or in kind iby 
labour or the like! from the village or other area 
which is to benefit by the scheme. 

This Government propose to accept these ^ditij.wj; 

The Government of India have fu J ther \ 

nature of the schemes that may l* financed from the 
"and have auggosud that thtir execution rtoul. 
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l>e entrusted to district officers. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment propose to entrust Collectors of districts with the 
execution of schemes in consultation with the recently 
constituted District. Economic Councils and have pro¬ 
visionally selected schemes falling in the categories men¬ 
tioned below 

I- Improvement of rural water-supply. 

II. Improvement of rural sanitation. 

III. Encouragement and development of loan and 
sale co-operative societies by making free grants towards 
part of the cost of god owns land for village-hall aim 
reading room, if so desired.) 

IV. Improvement of village communications, inclu¬ 
ding the bridging of irrigation canals and channels where 
there are no roads.' 

Before recommending these categories to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for acceptance this Government propo¬ 
se to invite suggestions frorrhCollecfcors' and District Eco¬ 
nomic Councils. 

2. It was however found that District. Economic 
Councils have not been set up in all districts*'. and that 
consultation with Collectors and Councils would unduly 
delay this Government’s reply to the Government of 
India. This Government therefore recommended to the 
Government of India the four categories' of, schemes 
referred to above as suiteable objects on which the Govern¬ 
ment of India gtant could be most usefully spent in 
view of the terms and conditions laid down by them. 
The reply of the Government of India sanctioning these 
proposals is awaited. Fending their reply, Collectors 
of districts are requested to formulate in consultation 
with their District Economic Councils specific proposals 
for spending their district grants subject to the terms 
and conditions set forth below, 

, 3. Distribution of the grant .—It is too soon to say 
whether any and, if so, how much of the grant made in 
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1935-36 is now available for diversion From the allocation 
already made. Whatevir that may be found available 
will be distributed later on. The balance of Rs. 3 lakhs 
from the Kraut of 1936-37 will be held in reserve to sup¬ 
plement the share of those districts which may come off 
badly under the system of distribution mentioned above 
and for specical schemes falling within the categories 
defined in paragraph 4 below, which Collectors of distric¬ 
ts, in consultation with District Economic Councils, may- 
recommend for adoption. 

4. Objects Ut <ch : ch the grant mrrjf be denoted -—These 
have already b >en set forth in paragraph 6 of the Press 
Communique extract* d in pargaraph I above. They 
are 

I. Improvement of rural water-supply, including 
bore-hole wells* 

II. Improvement of rural sanitation. 

Ill- Improvement of village communications, includ¬ 
ing the bridging of irrigation canals and channels at 
places where there are no roads, and 

IV. Encouragement and development of co-opera¬ 
tive loan and sale societies by giving partial grants for 
the construction of godowns (with or without village 
halls-ct/m reading rroms), and in specially deserving cases 
grants towards the cost of the stuff required to nm the 
societies for the first few years. 

Practically the whole of the grant of 1935-36 was allo¬ 
cated for the first three objects but it is verv desirable 
to devote more money for these purposes in addition to 
the amounts which are normally allocated from the Pro¬ 
vincial Revenues proper. As regards the last item, the 
value of co-operative loan and sale societies in assisting 
the ryot to get a fair price for Ids crop is great, but these 
societies are helpless unless they possess storage accom¬ 
modation. It is desirable that these societies should be 
helped by giving grants to meet a portion of the cost of 
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construction of godowns with the addition, where feasi¬ 
ble and desirable, of a village hall-cum-readi.ig room where 
villagers can meet. It might be necessary in deserving 
cases to offer some slight inducement for the formation 
of such societies, by meeting a portion of the cost of the 
staff required by the societies for a maximum period of 
three years. 

5. Contribution towards llu' o>st of scheme*- —The Go¬ 
vernment have accepted the suggestion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the schemes should be financed on a 
contributory l>asis; that is, villages or other areas which 
are to benefit from these grants should themselves make a 
contribution in cash or in kind (by labour or the like) of at 
last a third of the cost of the scheme, except in the case of 

item IV in paragraph 4 above. In the excepted case the r' 
Government accept that 75 percent- of the cost of the 
scheme, this being advanced, if need be. in the shape, 
of a loan from Provincial funds at a cheap rate of interest 
should be met by the sociery. The contributions from 
philanthropists, district boards and public associations, 
e.g., the Rockefeller Foundation, will be regarded as equi¬ 
valent to contributions from villagers when from the 
nature of the schemes it might be necessary to educate 
the villagers to appreciate the value of the schemes, 
subject to a distinct nnderstanding with the contribution 
that the acceptance of a contribution from them will not 
affect control of the scheme by the Collector of the 
district. 

6. Execution of the schemes, inspection during execu¬ 
tion periodic reports .— 

(n) The grant will be spent by the Collector of the 
district who will have the fullest freedom in the matter 
of execution of schemes, employing the existing Minor 
Irrigation staff, or the Public Works Department staff, or 
special staff, whichever may be found most suitable and 
convenient. Collectors will, in preparing or carrying out 
any scheme, bear in mind the special conditions and re¬ 
quirements of the depressed classes- The question whet¬ 
her the Collectors is legally competent to execute a work 
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on a road vested in a district board will be examined 
separately. If he is not competent to do so, execution of 
such work should be entrusted to the district boards 
concerned. Even in such cases the full responsibility 
for getting the work done as cheaply as possible will rest 
with the Collector. 

s • 

(6) The Board of Revenue will be the provincial re¬ 
viewing authority. The Members of the Board will ins¬ 
pect the work and submit their reports to Government as 
each work is inspected. The Board of Revenue will also 
send a consolidated half yearly progress report so as to 
reach Government not later than the 15th April and the 
15th October, the first report being for the half-year end¬ 
ing 31st March 1937. The Commissioner of Labour and 
Rural Uplift will also inspect the schemes under execution 
during his tour especially those undertaken for the benefit 
of the depressed classes and submit his inspection report 
to the Board of Reyenue. The Board of Revenue will 
submit a copy of the Commissioner’s report also to Go¬ 
vernment. 

7. The Director of Public Health has been asked to 
prepare suitable schemes as regards rural sanitation. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies has been asked to ob¬ 
tain applications for grant for the construction of godown. 
Now that it has been decided that the grant should be 
spent by Collectors of districts, these heads of depart¬ 
ments are requested to direct their local representatives in 
districts to place their respective schemes before the Col¬ 
lector of the district. 

To all Collectors (except Madras). 

To the Board of Revenue. 

To the Commissioner of Labour and Rural Uplift. 

To all other Heads of Departments except Deputy 
Director of Agriculture (Cinchona). 

To all Departments of Secretariat except Legal De¬ 
partment- 

To the Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards. 
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To all Presidents of District Boards. 


Letter from A-J. Raisman, Elq., O.I.E., I.C.S., 
ADDITIONAL SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 

India, Finance Department, to all Local go¬ 
vernments (Except Burma) and administra¬ 
tions, DATED THE 20TH FEBRUARV 1937, NO. S>. 
1274/B-37. 


With reference to your letter noted in the margin, I 
am directed to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, having reviewed the 
proposals and observations of the 
provincial Government on tho uti¬ 
lization of tlie grants for rural re¬ 
construction, have decided to attach 
to the further allotments now to be made the conditions 
set forth in my letter No. D. 2598-B, dated 29th June 
1936, subject to the modification indicated below. 


Madras—No M.9. 
411,dated the 10th 
September 1936. 
Bombay etc. 


2. The local Governments have, generally speaking, 
concurred in the desirability of concentration of effort and 
avoidance of wasteful diffusion over too wide a field, bat 
have asked that, in view of the different conditions pre¬ 
vailing in different areas of tho same province, tho number 
of schemes to ba financed should not bo strictly limited to 
the *’two or throe" originally laid down. In particular, 
they are disposed to add rural sanitation to rural com¬ 
munications and water-supply us an object deserving: 
of primary attention. The G wornmont of India have no 
objection to this. -Beside?* these primary objects tin* pro¬ 
vinces have usually put forward two or three special 
schemes such as schemes for cuttle improvement, or the 
distribution of improved seed. Tho Government of Indio 
have docided that generally speaking the revised propo- 
sal of the local Governments now comply sufficiontl> 
with the condition laid down in this regard. 

3. The second principle put forward in paragraph * 
of my lettor of the 29th June 1936 has also met with gon 
eral and substantial acceptance. Provided the local Go 
vernments aim at the achievement of stable results, tFi 
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Government of India aro not disposed to insist on a rigid 
live year programme*, and agree that the* expenditure may 
bo sproud over a some what shorter period, not less ikittn 
three years, where this appears to bo desirable. Tim Go- 
yornmont of India also accopt the proposals of the local 
Government in regard 10 the allocation of the first years 
grants, a procedure which has nthirally been restricted 
by tho extent to which thosu Government!* have entered 
•>n commitments from which they have found itimpoiisi- 
l>lo or highly undesirable to resile. 

4 . Tho Government of India's third condition was 
that all schemes should be contributory, r>., that tho vill¬ 
ages which are to benefit from the expenditure should 
them*elves make a contribution of not less than one-thinl, 
ei ther in cash or in kind (including labour ns a condi: ion 
of. receiving the remaining two-thirds. The object of 
th\s condition was not merely to make the grants go as 
fa r as possible, but also to evoke a m isl closer and more 
real co-operative interest on the part of the cultivators 
themselves- All tho provincial Governments have accep¬ 
ted the principle, but most of them desire to be allowed 
some latitude in enforcing it. There are certain schemes 
of an educative character which cannot be put on a 
contributory ba-ds. Again, it is represented that the 
poorest and most distressed areas may he unable to muke 
any contribution. It lias been suggested that where 
works constructed from the grant are to bo maintained by 
local boards or village authorities, a considerable local 
contribution is in effect involve^, and also that the con¬ 
dition should be regarded as satisfied if the contribution 
is nndo by philanthr jpists, district b »ard<, or public asso¬ 
ciations. The Government of India fuel that while con¬ 
tributions by porsons other than the villager himself h«lp 
to make the grants go much furihor than they otherwise 
would, they do nothing to evoke his active interest and 
co-operation. The Government of India attucli the great¬ 
est importance to the villager’s contribution and are ex¬ 
ceedingly reluctant to admit any widespread relaxation of 
the contributory principle. They d i not see why, even 
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in needy areas, free labour at least should nor bo forth corn — 
in*. At the same time they recognise that certain 
schemes desirablo in themselves do not admit of the appli¬ 
cation of the principle and for such schemes, which should 
not ordinarily account for more than 20 per cent, of tho 
grant, they agree that the condition may be waived- 

5. The fourth condition was that in the absence of 
special reasons, there should, wherever the nature of the 
scheme admits, he the maximum degree of del*gallon to 
the district oflict r: and that Central control should not or¬ 
dinarily go beyond a clear definition of the objects of ex¬ 
penditure, periodic inspection and review of the report* <1 
results, leaving complete freedom of initiative to the dis¬ 
trict officers. Apart from local variations in the machin¬ 
ery for inspection and review, there has on the whole 
been no difficulty in the acceptance of this condition ex¬ 
cepting one province, which is being addressed separately 
on tho subjict. 

6. Finally, the Government of India intended that tho 
bulk of tho grants tsay, 80 per Cent.) should be the dis¬ 
tricts on the rural popular l>asis, the remainder to he avai¬ 
lable for allocation to specially needy district, or possibly 
to special local schemes. Several provinces even found it 
difficult toaccept this condition in respect of as much as 
80 percent, of grant- It has been pointed out that it is 
precisely the thinly populated districts with poor natural 
resources that are most in mod of help and it lias been 
suggested the proportion distributable on ho liasis of rural 
population should be reduoed to two-thirds of the grant. 
The Government of India are prepared to accept this 
modification, which they trust will go along way to 
meet the difficulties which have been described. 

7. The Government of India will be glad to receive hv 
the end of August and February consolidated reports 
reviewing the progress of the schemes in the provinces ns 
a w hole for the half-years ending 30th June and 31st De¬ 
cember, respectively I am to ask that local Government 
w ill take steps to ensure the punctual submission of the 
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reports on these dates, so that the Government of India 
may be in a position to present a review of progress to 
the Legislature during its two sessions. 

8. The Government of India do not intend to place 
further funds at the disposal of the local Governments so 
long as the latter still have in their hands funds sufficient 
to enable them to prosecute their schemes. Further all¬ 
otments will be made as and when funds are required for 
expenditure. It will be convenient if local Government 
indicate their probable requirements against each scheme 
for six months at a time, and I am to reqnest that this in¬ 
formation may now be supplied. 

1945 


(11 Make a precis of the following correspondence. 

(21 Prepare the draft mentioned in the note below 
the correspondence. * 

Serial No I— MEMORANDUM PROM THE UNDERSECRE¬ 
TARY TO GOVERNMENT, APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. 
TO THE POLITICAL. FINANCE. EDUCATION, AND DE¬ 
VELOPMENT (EDUCATION BRANCH) EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT (DEVELOPMENT BRANCH). REVENUE.. 
REVENUE (COMMERCE). LEGISLATIVE. JUDICIAL, PUB¬ 
LIC WORKS AND IRRIGATION DEPARTMENTS. NO. 1772- 
81-A.R., DATED THE 10TH JUNE. 1933. 

The undersigntd is directed to forward for information 
a copy of the draft rules which huve been provLijnally 
framed by Appointment Dcpartniert. under rule 54 of tho 
Civil Services (Classification, Control and AppeaD.RuIes to 
regulate the discipline and appeals of membe rs of the sub¬ 
ordinate services under the control of Government and to 

request that any comments which the.Depart men 

wish to make regarding the rules may be communicated 
at an early date. The attention of the... Depart¬ 

ment is specially drawn to the inclusion of ‘fine’ as one of 
the penalties which may be imposed on members of sub¬ 
ordinate services [see rule 1 1 VI]. Their views are par¬ 
ticularly reqtested as to what, liini a.ion should be placed 
on the power to impose this punishment. 
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Draft rule* framed under rule 54 of the Civil Services 
(Classification. Control and Appeal) rules to regulate the 
discipline and appeals of members of the subordinate 
services under the control of Government. 

1. The following penalties may, for Rood and suffi¬ 
cient reason* Ik- impox-d upon any member of subordi¬ 
nate services, nz<- 

(r) Censure. 

Withholding «.f increments or promotion, in¬ 
cluding stoppage at an efficiency bar. 

(in) Reduction to lower post or time scale or to a 
lower stage in a time-scale, 
tii/t Recovery from pay of the whole or part of any 
pecuniary I«>ss caused to Government by negli¬ 
gence or breach of order. 

Jr) Fine. 

(ri) Suspension. 

(ill'; Removal from the Civil Service of the Crown, 
which d«*es not disqualify from future employ¬ 
ment* 

(mil) Dismissal from the Civil Service of the Crown, 
which ordinarily disqualifies from future em¬ 
ployment. 

Provided that, except in cases where provision is 
made in a statute, the penalty or fine shall not be inflicted 
on such members of Subordinate services (other than 
menials and inferior servants) as were in service on the 

27th May 1930. 

Eaptarudiun The discharge: — 

{a) of a person appointed on probation, during the 
period of probation. 

(6) of a person appointed, otherwise than under 
contract, to hold a temporary appointment, on 
the expiration of the period of the appointment. 
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ic) of a person engaged under contract, in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of his contract, 
does not amount to removel or dismissal within the mean¬ 
ing of this rule. 

Note *—For the procedure to be followed before an 
order of dismissal, removal or reduction can be passed, 
see rule 55 of the Civil Services (Classification, Control 
and Appeali Rules, in drawing up proceedings and con¬ 
ducting departmental enquiries, the instructions contain¬ 
ed in the rules, which are reproduced in the Appendix 
to these rules, are to be followed except where more de¬ 
tailed instructions have been framed by the Department 
concerned. 

2. Subject to the provisions of any rules or orders 
which aro in force ut the time those rules come into oper¬ 
ation, heads of departments and heads of offices may 
impose any of the penalties mentioned in rule 1 upon 
members of subordinate services serving under them, 
whome they have power to appoint. 

3. Every member of a subordinate sorvice (including 
temporary Government servants and officers on proba¬ 
tion) shall bo eniiilid to appeal to the authority immedi- ' 
arelv superior to an authority which passed an order - 

(«) imposing upon him any of the penalties speci- 
. fled in rule I; 

(5) terminating his appointment otherwise than 
on the expiry of the period of his appoint¬ 
ment and on his n aching the age of superan¬ 
nuation. 

4. No appeal as of right shall lie against an order d» di¬ 
ning to give an appointment or promolijn to a particular 
individual, or affecting a transfer or an extension of 
service. 

5. In the case of an appeal against an order impos¬ 
ing any penalty specified in rule 1 or rule 2 , the appellate 
authority shall consider— 

<n) whether the facts on which the order was 
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based have been established; 
ft) -Wether the feels established afford sufhetent 
ground for taking action, and 
( C , -Wether the penalty i» excessive, adequate; in- 
adequate; . 

and after such oon.ideration shall pass such orders as it 

thinks proper. 

made by the appellate authority.- 

7 Every Government servant preferring an appeal 
shall do so separately and in his own name. 

language ^nd sha l te co P head of the office 

^dXnt'^nX-'It-py of the orders appended 
against. 

9. 


An appeal may be withheld if- 


n — - 

( 1 ) it is an appeal ia the case in which no appetd 
lies under these rules; or 

( 2 , it docs not comply -ith the provisions of 
- 

cause is shown for the delay, or appeal 

" “aSEsSSSSSt 
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Provided that in every case in which an appeal is 
withheld the appellant shall be informed of the fact and 
the reason for it- 

Provided also that an appeal withheld on account 
only of a failure to comply with the provisions of rule 8 
may be re-submitted at any lime within one month of the 
date on which the appellant has been informed of the 
withholding of the appeal, and such appeal shall not be 
withheld if it is resubmitted In a form which complies 
with these provisions. 

10. No appeal shall lie against the withholding of an 
appeal by a competent authority. 

11. Nothing in these rules shall operate to deprive 
any person of any right of appeal which ho would other¬ 
wise have had if these rules had not been made in respect 
of any order passed before they came into force- An 
appeal pending at the time when, or preferred after 
these rules come into force shall be deemed to be an app¬ 
eal under these rules, and rules 5 and 6 shall apply as if 
the appeal were one against an order appealable under 
these rules- 


Seri./ No. 2-MEMORANDUM FROM THE SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT. IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT TO THE 
APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. NO. 799-ER-XVIR-6 OF 
1933. DATED THE 3RD JULY 1933. 


With reference to memo- No. 1772-81-A-R, dated the 
10th June. 1933. from the Appointment Department, the 
undersigned isdirdeted to say that the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment has no comments to make on the draft rules except 
to point out that the introduction of a "line” as a punish¬ 
ment appears to go contrary to the orders of the Goveren- 
ment of India as contained in Home Department Circular 
No. 375-84, dated the 26th June. 1900. vide tt PPendix III 
in Volume II of the Secretariat Instructions, 1914. 

Sorial No. 3 —MEMORANDUM FROM THE UNDER SECRE¬ 
TARY TO GOVERNMENT. POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
TO THE APPOINTNEMT DEPARTMEMT. NO. 1580-PR-. 
DATED THE 4TH JULY 1933. 
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SUBJECT.— Draft ntha framed under rule 64 
Civil Service (Class, fiadum. Cmtrol and A PP^^ e9 f 
19 SO, to regulate the discipline and appeals of member *^ 
the .subordinate services under the control of Oovei nment. 

With reference to memo No. 1772-81. AR. dated the 
10th June 1933, from the Appointment Department, 
the undersigned is directed to say that the rotes In 
Chapter XXV of the Police Manual to regulate the dis¬ 
cipline and appeals of members of the subordinate ser- 
vices of the Polico Department have been framt d under 
the Police Act of 1861 (Act V of 1861). The application 
of the rules framed under rule d 4 of the Ci vil Serving 
(Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules 1930, to the 
subordinate ranks of the police u therefore exclud*d by 
rule 3 (a)'of the Civil Services (Classification, Control 
and Appeal) Rules, 1930 and the Political Department 
suggest that note to this effect may be added to the 
heading of the rules in question. 


c 0f!a i No. 4-MEMORANDUM FROM THE SECRETARY 
TO S GOVERNMENT. EDUCATION AND DEV^LOWlENT 
DEPARTMENT TO THE APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. NO. 
M9-ER. DATED THE 22ND JULY 1933- 


The undersigned is directed to refer to memo. No. 
1772-81-AR-, dated the 10; h June 1933. and to say that 
the Education and Development Department agrre with 
the unanimous opinion expressed by Heads of Depart¬ 
ments against the imposition of fines on member® of 
subordinate services. 

i. In case, however, it is decided to include “fino” 
as one of the Penalties, Education and Development 
Department would suggest maximum limit of one month s 
Pay in respect of fines imposed in any one financial 
yekr. 

3. Education and Development Department would 
also suggest the extension of the period for appeal from 
one month to six months or, at any rate to three 
months. 
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S.f/.J No. 3.—MEMORANDUM FROM THE OFFICIATING 
SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 
TO THE APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. NO. I661-F.R., 
DATED THE 15TH JULY. 1933. 


With reference to the memo, from the Appointment 
Department No. 1772-81 AR-, dated the 10th Juno 1933 
the undersigned is directed to make the following com¬ 
ments on the draft rules appended thereto 

Rule 1 . (»'—There are occasions (especially in the 
case of menial establishment) in which a fine may bo 
a more suitable penalty than any other, but it seems 
desireable that formal departmental proceedings should 
be drawn up as in the case of dismissal, removal or 
reduction, before a punishment of fine is inflicted. It 
seems also desirable that a limit of fine should bo fix¬ 
ed at a certain percentage of pay. If the punishment 
of fine is retained, executive instructions would be 
necessary laving down the conditions that should be 
satisfied before a fine is inflicted and it should also be 
laid down that gazetted officers in subordinate services 
should under no circumstances be fined. 

Hide The explanatory memorandum fgr rule 54 
of the Civil Services (Classification. Control and Appeal) 
Rules makes it clear that the Local Government can 
make a rule which would enable it or an authority to 
which the power Is delegated to call for the proceed¬ 
ings in anv case even when no appeal lies or no appeal 
is perferred and to pass orders as may seem fit. Tho 
desirability of framing such a rule may be oonsidored. 

Rule 4 .—As withholding of promotion is a punish¬ 
ment under rule 1 (if), it should be made clear that this 
rule does not deprive a Government servant of a right 
of appeal in such cases. 

hide No. 5-The reference to rule 2 is not under¬ 
stood. That rule does not specify any penalty but 
merely says which authority may impose punishment- 
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Rule 9.— It should be made clear which authority 
has power to withhold an appeal. It should presum¬ 
ably bo the authority against whose order the appeal is 
made and not the head of the office. 

Rule 9, clause The period of appeal as given in 
rule 180 (f») of the Board’s Rules is 6 months. The same 
period is proscribed in Classification Rule 64 (3). The 
period of ono month for appeal proposed in this clause 
is rather too short. Finance Department would suggest 
that the period be extended to two months. But a rule 
ourtailing the existing period of six months will affect 
adversely Government servants who were in service on 
the 27th May 1930. The sanction of the Sectary of 
State in Council under Classification Rule 9 (.1) appears 
necessary if it is intended to make the rule applicable 
to those who were in service on the date mentioned. 

Rule 10 .—As Classification Rule 65 is being adopted 
•it is fair to adopt also Classification rule 67 and pres¬ 
cribe that quarterly returns of appeals withheld should 
be submitted to the authority to which the appeal was 
addressed. 

No 6.—MEMORANDUM FROM THE SECRETARY 

TO GOVERNMENT. PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. TO 

THE APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. NO. 2803-VIIIK-23 

OF 1922-ER, DATED THE 5TH AUGUST 1933. 

SUBJECT.— Draft rules to regulate the discipline and 
appeals of members of th* subordinate No vices. 

With reference to memo. No. 1762-81 AR, Dated the 
30th June, 1933 from tho Appointment Department, tho 
undersigned is directod to say as follows :— 

Rule S (6).—The word ‘'and" seems to be misprint for 
"or.” 

Rule. 5 .—The words "or rule 2” appear to bo redun¬ 
dant as no penalty is specified in rule 2. 
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Rule 9 (3).—One month for un original appeal is 
too short a time. Rule 64 (3) of the Civil Services tClassi- 
ficaiion, Control and Appeal), Rules gives six months 
time for submitting an appeal and one month for re-sub¬ 
mitting an appeal withheld under rule 63. 

2. Under the existing orders fine is imposed on tem¬ 
porary clerks and menials (r idv paragraph 42 of the Sec¬ 
retariat Instructions) and also on artificers and work¬ 
men l vide paragraph 46 of the Public Works Department 
Cod;)- The penalty of fine should not be imposed on 
Sub-Engineers of the Upper Subordinate Establishment 
of the Public Works Department, although this establish¬ 
ment has been shown under General Subordinate Ser¬ 
vice in the list of miscellaneous posts forwarded to the 
Appointment Department with memo. No. 1062-ER, 
dated the 16th June 1933. from this Department, as 
they are gazetted officers. 

It is not clear with kind of limitation is proposed to 
be placed on the power to impose fine. Whether any 
money limit is intended to be fixed or the nature of 
offences to which fine should be limited should be de- 
, fined- 

Saiial No. 7 .— MEMORANDUM BY THE DEPUTY SECRE¬ 
TARY TO GOVERNMENT. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
TO THE APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT. NO. 381-LEG.R. . 
DATED THE 17TH SEPTEMBER 1933. 

With reference to memo. No. 1772-81-AR., dated the 
10th June 1933 from the Appointments Department, 
the Legislative Department have to state as follow 

1. It is assumed that rules have boon issued by 
the local Government undor rule 20 of the Classification 
Rules classifying Government servants into Subordinate 
Services. If not, such rules should bo issued before the 
draft rules are brought into force. 

2. Rule /.—In the opening r« r t of the rule, it will 
be bi tter to substitute for the words ‘'Subordinate Ser¬ 
vices,” the words “a subordinate Service.” 
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As regards the imposition of a fine. Tje^slatWe De¬ 
partment g feel some difflcnlty in suggeHting he^mite 
.ions to which this power shoold be h fch 

IstsMSssa 

mmmwM 

that executive instructions may » 9U ® d ^ M1 '&*imvo- 
generally, the cases m which fine should be impo 

sod* 

As regards the limitations to be imposed on the' pen»l- 
K ; f;., P Legislative Department consider that some 
maTimura iimit should be fixed. It is difficult to suggest 
anv ffced limit and Legislative Department cons.der that 
tlmmSmumlhnuld Xlf a month's or one month’s pay. 

It should also bo spepifically provided that.a fine if 
imposed should be recovered in instalments not exceeding 
ono-twolfth of the monthly salary. . . 

3. Rule . 1 —For the words “an authority which paa- 
gcd” the words “the authority which passod should bo 

substituted. • 

4 . Ride 5.—The reference 19 rule 2 in'this rule seems 

to be unnecessary- • • 

.5.. Rule p.-The. period of one month for filing an 
anopal might in certain circumstances be too short, it 
i>f^suggested that a, period of two months should be 
allowed- 
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The second proviso to this rule allows period of one 
month in which to remove any defects contained in an 
appeal and if one month is allowed merely for correction 
of a defective petition of appeal, it seems only fair to 
allow more than one month for preparing the original 
appeal. 

6 . Ride 10 — It is necessary to prescribe the au¬ 
thority which can withhold an appeal. (Sue e.y. rule 
14 of the Government of India Rules), 
c .‘.I m. O -.MPMORANDUM from the secretary t 6 

"GOVERNMENT, JUDICIALDEPAI^^OT. to the APPO¬ 
INTMENT DEPARTMENT, NO. 2969-R. 71-JR-. DATED THh 
27TH OCTOBER 1933. 

• SUBJECT.— Draft rxdc* under rule 54 of'pu ■ Civil Ser¬ 
vices (Class’fiwti'"' Control avd Appeal) Rales toregulate 
the discipline and, appeals of members of the st/boidinafe 
services under the control of Government. 

The undersigned is directed' to reply to memo. No. 
1771-81-AR, Dated the 10 June 1933 from Government 
in the Appointment Department as follows 

2. Under clause 6 of' the Letters Patent of the 
High Court .the Chief Justice is c-mpowered, subject to 
anv rulos and restrictions which may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Governor in council, to appoint 
’ ministerial office** for the Court. Dn general principles 
. the powers to appoint >jnay ho lake it to include tho pewor 
to dismiss and to regulate th condition* of employmenu 
In view of the provisions of secnon.lOfi nf the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act..the High Court m nisterial offiwrs 
arc within, the moaning of rnlo 3 (a) of the C l 
. Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) P« r - 

sons for whose appointment 'and conditions of ejnploy- 
inent special provision is made under a law, consequent¬ 
ly the local Government have no power to malcu rules 
under rule 54 applicable to them* 

3. In view of section 60 (c) of the Prisons Act, 1894, 
Government have no legal power to make rnles under 
rule 54 for Jails officer. 
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4 If the rules are issued without any explanatory 
note there is a likelihood of confusion and a possibility ot 
misunderstanding between Government and thei Higl 
Court. Judicial Dupartmant therefore rec-minended at 
tho rules should show dearly on the fsce of them that 
•hey do not apply to the ministerial officers of the 
High Court or to Jails officers. 

5. In respect of the son-ices to which these rules 
can legally apply Judicial Department consider the rules 
generally suitable. They regard it as unfortunate that 
an appeal should lie against an order inflioting punish¬ 
ments, Nos. (») and tit), but in view of rule 54 this 
appears to bo inevitable. 

7. The chief objecibn to the punishment of fine is 
that indiscreet subordinate officers sometimes inflict the 
penalty without adequate consideration of the -nature 
of the fault and the weight of the penalty. Since the 

rules purnose to allow an appeal against every order or 
fine the objection will vanish and Judicial Department do 
not think it necessary to prescribe any limitations. 

(NOTE IN THE APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT) 

We might now inform the the various departments of 
the modifications in the draft rules which Government 
are making in the light of the suggestions made by the 
Legislative Department, in their memo. No. 381-L.L.G-K 
dated the 17th September 1933. We are separately taking 
action for classifying under rule 20 of the Classification 
RuIop, the Subordinate Services. Wo might also point 
out (in viov* of tho Political Department memo. No. 1580- 
PR, dated tho 4th July 1933 and tho JudicialDepartment 
momo. No. 2669-E-71-JR., dated tho 27th October 1933, 

that it will be made clear when the rules in tho linal 
form are published that the rules will not apply to persons 
for whoso appointment and conditions of employment 
special provision is made by or under any law for the 
timo being in force. Will Under Secretary please prepare 
a draft ? 
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1946 


(1) Make a precis of the following correspondence. 

(2) Prepare the draft mentioned in the note below 
the correspondence. 

Serial No- 7- 2 i76)-F/44, New Delhi, the 24th April 

1945, from Government of India, Finance De¬ 
partment to all Provincial Governments. 

SUBJEOT: — Decimalization of Coiiuiy 

I am directed to sav that it lias been suggested to*the 
Government of India that the opportunity afforded by the 
remintiug of the coinage which may be rendered necessary 
after the war should be.taken advantage of to decimalize 
the coinage system of the country. The decimal system 
of coinage has gradually displaced all other forms in most 
of the countries in the world, India, Great Britain and 
certain Empire countries being the chief exceptions ; and 
it is suggested that its advantages, such as simplification 
of accounting and facility of calculation, are such as to 
render desirable its adoption in India- 

2. The proposal is that, like the Coy Ion Rupee, the 
Indian should be divided not into 192 pies hue into 100 
conts. The present rupee, half rupee and quarter rupee 
coins would remain but the lower denominations would 
he replaced by coins of the value of 10, 5, 2 and 1 corns 
with possibly a i cent. coin. While the present series of 
coins of low denomination were being withdrawn and 
during the period of transition, the two sets of coin 
would circulate side by side prices being expressed either 
in one or the other orin both. 

3. As the process of change must necessarily be diffi¬ 
cult the Government of India do not intend to take any 
step in this direction unless they are confident of public 
support and I am to request you to favour this Govern¬ 
ment with the views of your Government on the proposal 
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sot forth in greater detail in the accompanying memoran¬ 
dum after consulting public opinion in your Province. 

Sd. 

Jl. Secretary to the Government of India • 
No. F. 2 (76) F/44. 

Copy forwarded to tho Auditor General of India 
with tho request that his views may please bo com¬ 
municated to the Finance Department. 

By ordor etc. 

K. N K. 

• Under Secretary to the Government of Indiu- 

Memorandum Explanatory of the proposal to introduce 
a decimal system of coinage in India . 

1* Opportunity for changing the existing system. 

The new series of the two-anna, one-anna, half anna, 
and pie pieces at prepent circulating in the country 
wero introduced in 1942 as a war time measure in order 
to cope with the greatly increased demand for small 
coin, the short supply of nickel and tin, and the prob¬ 
lem of hoarding- The design of the pice with the cent¬ 
ral hole has, however, not been a success and the nickel 
brass alloy used for minting the other coins referred to 
has proved to be unpopular. Not only does tho use of 
this alloy involve a disproportionate waste of metal in 
tho process of manufacture but the coins minted thero- 
from tarnish badly in circulation ; moroover, duo to the 
universal domestic uso of brass throughout India, this 
ulloy is unrivalled for tho case with which it can bo 
used for counterfeiting. Tho Government of India have, 
therefore, decided that as soon as conditions permit, 
the nicklo brass alloy should be replaced by the pre-war 
cupro-nickle alloy and a piece of new dosign should be 
used. When, after the end of the war, sufficient supplies 
of nickle become available a huge re-coinage programme 
will consequently have necessarily to be undertaken 
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and a unique opportunity will then be presented to under¬ 
take any other reform of tho subsidiary coinage that 
might be considered desirable in tho public interest. 

2. Proposal for dncimaization. 

It has been suggested to Government that advantugo 
should be taken of this opportunity to introduce decimal 
system of coinage, under which tho Indian rupee 
would be divided not into 192 pies but into 100 coots 
as follows 

1 Rupee corresponding to the existing Rupee. 

50 cent ,, „ * Rupee. 

25 cents „ „ „ i Rupee. 

10 cents ) ] 

jj •• I I to replace the ex- 

2 „ Y Cupronickel (“shaped” 'r isting coins below 

1 „ | coins) j the value of i Re. 

i „ J Bronze coins (possibly) j 

This division has been suggested on the lines of tho 
existing Ceylon coinuge, in that the rupee would remain 
unaltered and the half-Rupee and the quarter-Rupee would 
retain tiieir present shape, size, weight and metal con¬ 
tent, but would be issued as 50 cent.and 25 cent, coins. The 
existing 2 anna, 1 anna, half anna, and pice pieces would 
however, have no counterpart in tho new system and 
their recoinago would not bo undertaken. 

3. Advantages of tho proposed system. 

The present coinage system whereunder the rupeo 
is divided into 16 annas and each anna is divided into 
12 pios is by no moans ideal for purposes of calcula¬ 
tion and accounting. The basis for tho suggestion now 
mado is that modern trade and commerce demand quick 
and simple mothods of computation and that in this 
respect there is nothing to compote with the decimal 
system, as evidenced by tho fact that it has gradually 
displaced all other forms in most countries of the world 
(India, Great Britain and certain Empire countries 
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being the most important exceptions)- To give a few 
examples, Ceylon, China, Iraq, Palestine, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies and Thaildand all now have a 
decimal coinage and it is arguable that India too should 
fall into line with the modern practice that has fotind 
such general favour. 

4. Difficulties in the way of the introduction of 
decimal coinage. 

(а) It is, of course, realised that the introduction of 
a new sytsem of coinage in India is likely to have ad¬ 
verse reactions in the initial stages. First and fore¬ 
most, the existing form carries with it the sanction of 
time and tradition and the change proposed might well 
be opposed by certain section of the public on grounds 
of sentiment- It will be apparent, however, that it is 
not proposed to interfere with the rupee itself, that 
the i and J Rupee coins, will remain as they are, with 
only a new nomenclature, and that the basis'of the coin¬ 
age system will therefore remain intact- 

(б) There will be a period of some years during which 
both the present and new types of small coins below a 
qaarter rupee in value will be in circulation simultane¬ 
ously- This is inevitable due to the very large number 
of such coins that must be minted before the present 
series could be declared as uncurrent. The table below 
gives, in respect of the denominations below 4 annas in 
value, the proposed coinage, the existing coinage and 
the value in the proposed coinage of the existiug coin¬ 
age. 


Existing. Coinage. Proposed Coin¬ 
age. 

# * * 

.Value of existing 
coinage in propos¬ 
ed coinage. , 

As. 2 

... 10 cents- 

12 5 cents- 

As- 1 

... ' 5 cents. 

6'25 cents- 

1 Pice 

... 2 oents. 

15625 cents. 

1 Pie 

... • f I cent. 

• \icent. 

•5208 cents. 
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For such time as the two series circulate side by side 
it is proposed that printed slips should freely be dis¬ 
tributed setting forth the relation between the two varie¬ 
ties. 

(c) The adoption of such a system would,.of course, 
have repercussions of the widest character since all 
rates and prices quoted on the basis of the present sys¬ 
tem would have to be adopted to the changed conditions ; 
causing considerable initial inconvenience to the public 
and additional work all round in the matter of fixation 
of new rates and fresh issues of postage stamps, railway 
tickers, etc- The adaptation can, however, be effected 
simultaneously and pari passu with the process of in¬ 
troducing the new coinage, and the probable confusion 
in the transition period would to some extent be miti¬ 
gated by a wide distribution of the slips of paper men¬ 
tioned above setting forth the arithmetical relation bet¬ 
ween the two types of coinage. 

5. Conclusion. 

The initial difficulties involved, however, are inherent 
in any radical change in the coinage and must he faced 
if India desires to have the advantages of a sim¬ 
plified and rational system of coinage that it is possible 
to overcome the difficulties inherent in a changeover 
from one system of coinage to another even in coun¬ 
tries where the level of .education is low and population 
generally backward is evidenced from the dates that 
Russia (1,839 and 1,897) and Japan ! 1,871) went over to 
the new system, no less than by the fact that most 
countries have adopted the mod.rn forms. A similar 
opportunity for the modernisation of the coinage of India 
is not likely to recur and there can be no better time 
to effect this alteration than in the early post * a r per. 
iod. But the Government of India would not desire to 
embark on a scheme of this nature in anticipetion of 
public approval and support, and therefore invite sec¬ 
tions of the public to express themselves on the proposal. 
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The necessity for deciding the issue now is, however, ur¬ 
gent since the mints must be given adequate time to 
make \\\ preparations for implementing the decision as 
soon as possible after the end of the war. 

Serial No. SS-— NO. 366-ADMN./III-45, DATED THE. 22ND 
May 1945. 

A copy of the undermentioned paper is forwarded to 
all Accountants General and Comptrollers, the Director 
of Railway Audit and the Chief Controller of Supply 
Accounts with the request that they should please ex¬ 
amine the scheme in its different aspects particularly 
from the point of view of accounting and communicate 
their views to the Auditor General at an early date 
to enable him to formulate his own views in the matter- 

R.R. 

Assistant Auditor General. 

Government of India, Finance Department letter No. F- 
2 l 76)-F./44, dated the 24-4-1945 regarding the decimaliza¬ 
tion of the coinage under which Indian rupee should be 
divided into 100 cents, and not 192 pies- 

Serial No. S-- NO, TM. 37-272-773, DATED THE 8TH 

JUNE 1945, FROM THE ACCOUNTANT GENERAL. 

BIHAR, TO THE AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA,' 

Simla. 

SUBJELT Decimalization of the coinage- 

With reference to your Memo. No- 366-Adm./III-45, 
dated the 22nd May 1945 on the subject noted above, I 
have thehouour to observe as follows 

(1) The proposed system will undoubtedly provide 
greater facilities for purposes of calculation and account¬ 
ing. 

(2) In the initial stages when, both the present and 
new types of small coins below a quarter rupee in value 
will simultanously be in circulation, difficulties will be 
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experienced in accounting particularly by those responsible 
for the maintenance of initial accounts. But these can 
be circumvented by a wide distribution of slips o^>aper 
referred to in para. 4(e) of the Memorandum forwarded 
with Government of India, Finance Department letter 
No. F. 2 (76)-F./44, dated the 24th April 1945- 

(S) The scheme may be given effect to from the be¬ 
ginning of any financial year. 

(4) Acts, rules, etc-, in which sums including annas, 
pies, etc., are mentioned will require amendment. 

(5 » It may be considered whether it will be necessary 
to coin half cent, whose value is less than a pie. 

Serial No. 4— NO. C0MP.-6 (4^-600, DATED THE 12TH 

June 1945, from the Chief Controller of 
Supply accounts, to the auditor General 
of India, Simla. 

SUBJECT :—Proposal to introduce decimal system of coinage 

in India. 

I have the honour to invite a rtference to Auditor 
General’s Memo. No. 366-Admn. III-45, dated the 22nd 
May 1945 and to indicate below how the decimal system 
of coinage will affect the Supply Accounts Offices. 

/.— Expenditure .—The items of expenditure in Supply 
Account Offices consist mainly of Ur) payment of contrac¬ 
tors bill (6) payment of pay, allowances and other charges 
of the Supply Department. In the case of (</) above, 
payment are made in whole rupees, fraction" of a rupee 
below annas eight being neglected and those of annas 
eight and above being taken as a whole rupee. There 
will thus be no difficulty with the new coinage. The 
rates in the current contracts expressed in annas and 
pies will continue to be in force for some time, after the 
introduction of the new coinage till the contracts expire 
or they are renewed. There will, however, be do diffi¬ 
culty in making payments during the transition period 
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since these will be in.whole rupees. As regards ( b), pay¬ 
ments Are made either to the nearest annas or the near- 
rest pm-aide Rule 789 of the Central Treasury Rules. 
With the introduction of cents the payments will be made 
to the nearest cents according to the orders which may 
be issued in this connection and no difficulty is anticipa¬ 
ted in these cases also. 

IL—Receipts— The receipts of the Supply Depart¬ 
ment take the form of t/i ) book adjustment of charges 
levied by the Department for its services and (6) cash 
receipts collected at treasuries. In regard to (a) the 
charges are recovered at a percentage rate fixed for the 
purpose and the decimals of a rupee are converted to 
annas. With the introduction of cents the calculation 
will be simpler since the process of conversim of deci¬ 
mals of a rupee into annas will be eliminated. As regards 
(£»), the credits appear in Exchange accounts. There 
will be cases in which tha amounts collected at treasuries 
in annas, and pies prior to introduction of the new sys¬ 
tem of coinage will be credited to the Supply Accounts 
offioer9 after its introduction. In such cases either the 
Account officer passing on the credit or the Supply 
Aocount officer will have to convert annas and pies into 
cents- 

III— Debt, Deposit, and Remittance heads .—After the 
introduction of the new system of coinage balances under 
the Debt Heads expressed in annas and pies will require 
conversion before they are brought over to the subse¬ 
quent accounts- 

IV- —Compilation of Accounts —The compilation of 
accounts in Supply Accounts offices is done as follows: 

(a) Classified Abstract of contractors bills by Account¬ 
ing Machines (6> other classified Abstracts, D. B. and 
consolidated Abstracts—manually- Regarding (</), the 
mechanical device is that simultaneously with the post¬ 
ing of each voucher the totalizer fitted to the machine 
records the total and after all the vouohers have been 
posted the machine on pressing a key, posts the total of 
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all vouchers. The totalizers express the figures in rupees, 
annas, and pies. On the introduction of the new coinage 
the totalizers will require.replacement by new ones ex¬ 
pressing the figures in rupees and cents- If this is not 
possible or it takes time, very great inconvenience will be 
experienced. As regards there will be some saving, 
since the adding up of the money columns in rupees and 
cents- will be easier than the ones having rupees, annas, 
and pies. 

V. —Cheque writing and calculating wtnc/imes.-Chequea 
in Supply Accounts Offices are drawn up by machines. 
The drawing of cheques and posting of the Register of 
payments are done in one operation. The totalizer fittod 
to the machines records the total of all cheques drawn 
in that register on pressing a key. For the reason stated 
the totalizers have to be replaced. There are also calcu¬ 
lating machines which express the result of calculation in 
rupees, annas, and pies. These will have to be replaced 
by machines recording the result by rupees and cents- 
The replacement of totalizers and machines will have to 
be arranged for simultaneously with the introduction of 
the new schome- , 

Serial—No- 5-—NO. BK/664, DATED 20TH JUNE 1945, 
FROM THE ACCOUNTANT GENERAL, CENTRAL 
PRVINCES AND BERAR, TO THE AUDITOR GENE- 
. ral of India, Simla. 

SUBJECT Decimalization of the. Coinage. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to your end¬ 
orsement No. 366-Adm. III-45. dated 22nd May 1945 for¬ 
warding a copy of the Government of India, Finance 
Department letter No. F-2 {761-F/44, dated the 24th April 
1945 on the subject cited above and to state as follows :— 

. 2- It is presumed that with effect from the date of 
introduction of the' new coins almost all Government 
accounts will be kept in those denominations. It will be 
convenient if the change over is given effect to from the 
beginning of a financial year. 
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3. So far as treasuries and sub-treasuries are concur- 

Snttl'lstApriUf Ihe yiTof'inTro'duction new.coins in 
e«hange for P oId coins included in the tr^rury and^aub- 

KweTn wh'fbe G necessaryTo keep requisite^ 
hhanee depotsor counters" to be opened in each treasury. 

ESu«l^ e» Vo°r< ” 

maintain accounts accordingly (the services of stamp 
vendors ihay perhaps be utilised in addition to facilitate 

exchanges). 

4 In the accounts of small coins submitted to Ac- 
count offices, however, both new and old coins. will ap- 
near so long as the latter are not ultimately sent to the 
Mint. The value of old coins will be converted into new 
coins and entered under the new denomination in the 
accounts maintained in Account Offices. 

5. Opening balances under the several 
Remittance heads which are closed to balance wil have 
to be converted into new denominations before entering 
them in the ledger- 

6. Drawing and disbursing officers of Government 
mav transact their business in new coins, amounts iixed 
in annas and pies being converted into cents. 

7. As regards payments of dues into Government 
treasurv or sub-treasury depositors may perhaps be in¬ 
structed first to exchange their old coins for new coins 
at "Exchange depots or counters” and pay the amount in 
new coins only. The public may not find the exchange 
irksome as the exchange depots or counters will be locat¬ 
ed in treasuries, sub-treasuries, and post offices where 
there are also stamp vendors. In chalans, the amount 
should be expressed in new corns and also m old coins ir 
so required by Provincial Government concerned. 
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8. As it will be inconvient to maintain accounts of 
the amounts in new coins in pay, pension, and contin¬ 
gent bills, and claims by Government are converted to 
more than two places of decimals of a rupee, it is sug¬ 
gested that the amounts in new coins may be expressed 
to the nearest whole cent. Similiar conversion may also 
be effected in the case of transactions referred to in paras 
4 to 7 above- 

9. A period may be fixed (say two or three years) 
after which annas 2, anna 1, 1 pice and 1 pie will be 
received at 12, 6, 1*5 and ‘5 cents respectively. If 
these rates are adopted conversion work will be much 
simplified and withdrawal of old coins accelerated. 

10. There will be no difficulty in using the existing 
forms of accounts as columns intended for annas and 
pies can easily be utilised for noting cents expressed as 
decimals of a rupee. 

Serial No- 6‘.-No. C-15-15-AG. (CD) 50, Dated 25th 
June 1945, from the a. G. C. R., to the auditor 
General of India, Simla. 

SUBJECT Decimalization of the Coiiuige • 

With reference to your endorsement No. 366-Admn./ 
111-45, dated the 22nd May 1945 on a copy of .the Go¬ 
vernment of India, Finance Department letter No. F2. 
(761-F/44, dated, the 24-4-45, on the subject, inviting 
my views on the proposed change, I have the honour to 
state that the introduction of the daoimal system of coin¬ 
age will undoubtedly be a big step forward towards quick 
and simple methods of computation and accounting, but 
full advantage of the system can be secured, only if the 
decimal system k introduced simultaneously in weights 
and measures as well as lengths and volume. 

2. The decimalization of the coinage will entail a 
radical change in the existing methods of calculation and 
accounting and, therefore, present the following difficul¬ 
ties in the initial stage :— 

(t) It will require a revision of all rates and for¬ 
mulae for calculations based on the existing system of 
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coinage and a recasting of tables and ready reckoners, for 
example, the tables etc. now in use for calculating Income 
tax, interest, exchange etc. 

(**’) It will require a wholesale revision of allforms 
used in the Accounts Offices, treasuries and sub-treasur¬ 
ies showing money columns in Rs- as- p. 

(Hi) It will involve changes in the Resource and coin¬ 
age operations of the Government of India. 

(ttj) During the transitional period when both the 
types of coins will be current, the accounts will have' 
to be maintained either in Rs. as. ps. or Rs. and cents. 
In either case, the transactions in one kind of coins 
will have to be converted into the other kind and as 
such transactions arc likely to be numerous for some¬ 
time in the beginning, they will necesarilv involve addi¬ 
tional labour in treasury and account offices, until the 
new coins entirely replace the old coins, some years 
hence. . 

(v) As the conversion of existing coinage, into cents 
will naturally involve decimal- figures even upto four 
places it is desirable that they should be rounded off 
to the nearest half cent, or one cent as may be consi¬ 
dered suitable, in order to facilitate accounting and cash 
transactions. 

Serial No- 7.—No. T. M/371, DATED 2ND JULY 1945, 
From The Comptroller Assam, to the auidtor 

GGNERAL OF INDIA, SIMLA. 

Subject ’—Decimalization of Coinage . 

Kindly refer to your endorsement No. 366-Admn-/IIl 
45 on the subject mentioned above. It appears that 
the necessity for any change in the existing system of 
currency has not been established. If however, the de¬ 
cimalization of the coinaged is decided upon, no insu¬ 
rmountable difficulties in the maintenance of accounts 
is foreseen. 
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Serial No. 8.- No. .T. M./2-1/1513, DATED 3RD AUGUST 
.. 1945. THE ACCOUNTANT GENERAL, PUNJAB, TO 

THE AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA, SIMLA. 

SUBJECT :—Decimalization of the Coinage. 

• With reference to your endorsement No. 366 
Admn./III-45, dated 22-5-45, to the address of all the 
Accountants General, etc*, inviting their views on the 
scheme of decimalization of the coinage in its different 
aspects, particularly from the point of view of account¬ 
ing, I have the honour to give below my views on the 
subject. ■ 

•••.: 2. The proposed system has the obvious advantage 
of simplification of accounting and facility of calculations. 
The various prncossess of addition, ‘subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, and division, working out of percentage etc-, will be 
appreciably simplified as the new system provides quicker 
and simpler method of computation. 

3. The main argument in favour of the continuation 
of present svstem is that, the division of the present 
rupee into 16 annas corresponding to the division of the 
seer into 16 ohhataks enables prices to he worked out 
more quickly than would he the case under the new sys¬ 
tem. This advantage can, however, be retained by divid¬ 
ing the seer into 100 tolas instead of 80 tolas as at present. 

4. Although the new svsfem will simplify accounts, 
it will entail additional w f ork in the intial stages of its 
introduction, especially in the offices whc?Te initial 
accounts are kept. The balances with the various disbur¬ 
sing officers at the time of the introduction of the new 
system will have to be converted into the new coinage. 
The outstanding balances under the various Debt, Deposit, 
and Remitfance heads both in the Accounts offices arid in 
the offices keeping initial accounts will have similarly to 
he converted. 

5. In order to minimise this additional work, it is 
understood that the new coins will be brought into use 
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with effect from the beginning of a financial ^ar and 
that on the introduction of the new cmns all cta.rnn 
against Government will be dne, preferred, »nd paid n» 
terms of the new coins. Similarly , nd 

ment will hecom due only in cents though 
other Government offices wi 1 continue 
both in old and new coins till the former are declared to 
be no longer legal tender. It is contemplated in I?a:ra. 4 
th) of to Explanatory Memorandum on the scheme^that 

both the present and the new type of . sn * U ^’ ns S" 
quarter rupee invaltie will be m circulation simultan 
eouslv for a period of some years- This "ill Prolong the 
difficulties involved in the conversion of coins fro ™“ e 
svstcm to another. It would be distinctly 
to the public as well as to the accounting authorities 
to reduce this transitional period to the minimum say. 

6 months- This can he achieved by introducing the 
scheme onlv when a sufficient quantity of the new coins 
iias bien minted and supplied to the treasuries and sub- 
treasuries, also by restricting the exchange of the old 
coins with the new ones to a limited period. At the 
same time the public should be epc.mraged to diange 
old coins for new ones and if necessary. «ome pressure 
tnav as will be brought upon the public m this mailer. 
It is also understood that like piesm the present system, 
half cent will be eliminated from public accounts• « 

will not perhaps be worth while to introduce half cent 
at all ^ it will hardly have any currency in the 
market. 

6- A pie, under the new system being equivalent 
to -52083 cents ; the process of conversion in case of 
certain balances containing odd pies will involve calcula¬ 
tions upto five decimal places and till such time as the 
present coinage is completely withdrawn, the Goveri - 
ment accounts will have to bs kept upto five places of 
decimal—a complicated factor likely to result in erors 
of accounting- This can, however, be minimised fur 
the treasuries and avoided in audit offices if the Govern¬ 
ment decide to keep accounts in whole cents only under 
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all heads of accounts and fractions of less than one cent 
are rounded off to the nearest figure. . 

7. In treasuries a good deal of difficulty will be 
experienced during the transition period, as they will have 
to deal with both kinds of coinage and in respects of 
receipt will huve to keep accounts in terms of old and 
the new coins. Some difficulty will also have to be 
faced in converting payments due to Government in 
cents but which are actually made by the persons con¬ 
cerned in annas and pies. For such cases orders may 
be passed to round off the amounts in old coins—say to 
an anna in the present coinage. The dues of the Govern¬ 
ment will thus be rounded to complete cents and, if paid 
in old coins to the nearest anna in the old coins. Small 
differences between the daily book balances and actual 
cash balances in hand will also arise in certain cases on 
account of conversion of annas and pies into cents and 
receipt of Government dues in old coins. The treasur¬ 
ies will have to keep their initial books in cents but 
the amount when tendered in old coins will have to lie 
noted' in these coins too, side by side. The difference 
brought about in the totals in cents and that actually 
in hand will have to be taken to some new minor head 
"Loss or Gain” due to conversion. 

8. Under certain debt heads, c.r/-, Revenue deposits, 
the number of unpaid deposit balances at each trea¬ 
sury would be large and the conversion of individual 
balances to the new coins would be too tedious. The 
Government nvght perhaps issue orders to convert only 
the total balances in such cases the payment against 
individual deposits being made in round cents having 
small differences representing fractions of cents to be 
adjusted after the present coins are cemplek I y withdrawn 
from circulation. 

9- The difficulty regarding the adjustment and the 
conversion from the old to the new coins are not quite 
insurmountable. From the accounting point of view, 
there can be no objection to the system of coinage beii g 
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changed. It v.'ill bring India into line with mo^t of the 
countries in the world. 

aw No. 9.- HO. BB-719/AA-32.45. DATED, »TB SEP- 

TFMBttB 1945, FROM THE ACCOUNTANT GENERaL 

post Lid telegraphs to the auditor GENE- 

ral OF INDIA. Simla. 

SUBJECT :—Decimalisation of the Coinage • 

Reference :-Tour memo- No. 366-Admn./III-45, dated 
the 22nd May 1945. 

Initially the introduction of the decimal system will 
as anticipated by Government wdl be beset w tb diff^ 
cullies and heavy expenditure as explaineJ in * 

below will have to be incurred. Once the changeover 
is complete and the circulation of pice and P»« 
withdrawn no difficulty in accounting ought to be ex¬ 
perienced. 

2. The following remarks On the proposal are offered: 
the change should be fixed 2 or 3 years ahead and 
during the years of transition, if any, when the two 
types of coins may remain in circulation the accounts sho¬ 
uld be rendered in decimal, the conversion being made at 
the office, making the cash transactions. There may be 
a loss or gain due to this conversion as well as that men¬ 
tioned in para. 4 below and it seems that a new head 
corresponding to loss or gain by exchange may be re¬ 
quired to bo opened in the accounts for recording the 
effect of the conversions. 

3 There is no doubt that the decimal system once 
introduced would lead to appreciable simplification of 
accounting work all over the country provided the ex¬ 
isting weights and measures with which the Rupee and 
its fractions are intimately connected are also deci¬ 
malised. 

4 (i) Rates and tables fixed in annas and pies such 
as those of postage, Life Insurance premium, pie money 
and similar allowances will have to be refixed in cents 
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coinage to be of any use in the rural economy oflndja 
of thf present age and should not m my humble .opinion- 
be introduced at all- -• 

Serud No. 10—T) Y. No. 1173, ADMN-, DAtE$ lQTfcf 
8 September 1945; from the Director of Rail¬ 
way AUDIT, TO THE AUDITOR' GENERAL OV/INDIA, 

Simla. ,j ".' . ^ ;a • . 

SUBJECT : —Decimalizntitm of tlw Coinage. 

I have the honour to forward '‘erewith a copy <<f 
the Railway Board’s letter No. F-IH«45/CN/Ob dated 
18-8-45 to the Government of India, Finance Depart¬ 
ment, for information. As the Railway’Board do.not anti¬ 
cipate any difficulty in the decimalization of the coinage, 
I have no remarks to offer. 

Copy of the Railway Board’s letter No. F HI-45 
CN/(1), dated 18-8-45 to the Government of India, Fina¬ 
nce Department. 

SUBJECT :— Decimalization of the Coinage- 
Reference Finance Department letter No- F2 (76) 
ff/44, dated 24th April 1945. 

The Railwav Department (Railway Board' favour 
the proposal for the decimalization of the coinage. 
The opinions of the various Railway Administrations 
were invited and they generally favour the scheme, in 
*pite of the difficulties of the transition period. 

Serial No. //-T-M. 7-3/45-46/633, DATED THE 3C.TH 
July 1945, from the accountant General, 
Madras, to the auditor General of India, 
SimLa. 

Subject.— Decimalization of the Coinage * • 

With reference to your endorsement No. 366 Admn. 
111-45, dated the 22nd May )945 f< ,r wa r d 1 n P a copy of 
the Finance Department letter No. F2 t76> F-44, da eci 
24 . 4.45 on the subject noted above, I have the honour 
to furnish the following report* 
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2. The introduction of the new system of coinage 
will necessitate a revision of the forms of accounts kept 
in the accounts offices and treasuries and will result 
in the simplification of the detailed accounts in Govern - 
inent as well as private offices. It will also involve 
changes in the structure of accounting machines such 
as comptometers, etc. The compilation of the monthly 
civil Accounts, Finance and Revenue Accounts, Budget, 
Finance and Appr jpriati >n Accounts will not, however, 
be affected in any way as ihe figures in these compila¬ 
tions are shown only in Rupees. If, as I presume, 
ihe new system Is introduced at the beginning of a 
financial year, the Iwdances under the various Debt, 
Deposit and Remittance Heads at tin? elose of the pre¬ 
vious year will have to be carried forward after con¬ 
version into the new currency. As those balances have 
to b 2 taken to the nearest cent, assuming,tliat half cents 
.will not appear in Government accounts, it may be ne¬ 
cessary to ob.ain the acceptance of these balances in the 
new system before carrying them over to the new year. 

From an accounting point of .view, therefore, I may 
slate that I do not- anticipate any difficulty in effecting 
the necessary changes on ihe introduction of the new 
scheme- 

:5. In paragraph 4 tfd of the explanatory memoran¬ 
dum 1 it is stated at there will l*e a period of some years 
’during which both the present and the proposed types 
of small coins below a quarter Rupee in value, will be 
in circulation simultaneously*. This means that during 
transition period Government, dues will be received at 
treasuries and other offices in the existing coinage and 
Government payments will als be similarly made, when¬ 
ever there is a shortage of the new coins. Great diffi¬ 
culty is, therefore, likely to be experienced at treasuries, 
•post offices and other Government offices as well as in 
private dealings, on account of the calculaiions to be 
made for conversions from the old to the new coins and 
VHU > verso- ft would be preferable to avoid the use of 
•the printed-slips altogether and ensure ease and des¬ 
patch in exchanging one series of coins for the other- 
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In the following paragraphs I am indicating a method 
to give effect to this and I have tried to meet possible 
objections to the method. This method with suitable 
variations may solve the main difficulty of the change 
over under present conditions- If my suggestion merits 
the approval of the Auditor General, it may perhaps be 
passed on to the Government of India. 

4* It appears to me that if the existing pie and 
half pice pieces are declared uncurrent from the date 
of introduction of the new scheme, and that if the value 
of the pice is also fixed arbitarily at 1*25 cents from 
that date, the public will in the interval return to Govern¬ 
ment not only the pie and the half pice pieces but also 
the pice coins in view of their reduction in value in 
relation to the Rupee. This will place in the hands of 
Government enpugh metal for minting the large num¬ 
ber of new two cent and one cent coins which may be 
required for launching the scheme on the specified date* 
A sufficiently large number of new coins at the treasur¬ 
ies will ensure the payment of almost all Government 
dues in the new currency. A definite percentage of 
the pice pieces returned can be retained for purposes of 
conversion. The depreciation effected in the value of the 
pice will facilitate the ready conversion of the existing 
nickel-brass coins into the new decimal coinage and en¬ 
able Government to give them at a later stage along 
with the new nickel 10 cent and 5 cent pieces for 
redeeming the existing two and one anna pieces. 

5. If the value of the small coins returned from cir¬ 
culation in any year exceeds the value of small coins 
issued in that year, it will in any case result in a loss 
to the state. Declaration of half pice and pie pieces as 
uncurrent and depreciation of pice suggested by me to 
procure sufficient metal resources will no doubt augment 
the loss- Whatever the extent of this loss may be, ifc 
can be made good from the profits of future years if 
not from the profits from circulation of nickel, bronze, 
and copper coins held in suspense to the extent of over 
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5 cfores. T may add that in addition to this amount, a 
sum of 45 lakhs was credited on this account in each of 
the last four years to the receipts of the Mint. 

6. I do not know whether it is at present more di¬ 
fficult, to procure copper and tin than nickel, as all' the 
three, metals are.required in varying degrees for war 
needs. But I. have proceeded on the assumption that 
even if the nickel-brass coins can be called in first by 
similarly lowering their value from the date specified 
lor the inauguration of the new system of coinage it 
will be difficult .to retrieve the nickel content from these 
coins-. If, however, adequate supplies of nickel resources 
can be procured, the redemption of nickel brass coins 
need not be put off as envisaged by me and new nickel 10 
and 5 cent pieces can be minted and kept ready. In that 
event, the nickel brass coins may also be made uncurrent 
on the specified date and each two anna nickel-brass 
coin can be redeemed by the issue in exchange of the 
new nickel 10 cent piece Snd 2 pice coins and each 1 
anna nickel-brass coin can be reedemed by the issue in 
exchange of the new nickel 5 cent piece and lpice coin. 

Serial A7b. is.— No. T. M./292. Dated 27TH June 1945, 
from the Accountant General, Bengal, to 

THE AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA, SIMLA- 

SUBJCET :—Decimalization of /he Grinage. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to your en¬ 
dorsement No. 366 Admn./III-45, dated the 22nd Mav 
1945, on the above subject. The benefits of the deci¬ 
mal system are easy computation and accounting, and 
the consequent speed they impart, to financial and com¬ 
mercial transactions. For example, if the system be in¬ 
troduced, it would be comparatively easier to calculate 
income-tax, as the rates would then be percentages, and 
as for accounting much time and labour will be saved. 

It is hoped that the introduction of the decimal system 
will lead to the invention of simpler calculating machines 
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Serial No No. BOOK/24B, DATED 7TH JULY 1945, 
FROM THE AUDITOR GKNKRAD. U. P- TO THK 
' AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA, SIMLA. 

V SUBJECT \~DmmulitatuM of the Coinage. • • 

With reference to your memorandum No- 366-T. 
Admn./III-45, dated 22nd May 1945, forwarding a copy 
of the Government of India, Finance Bepar.ment letter 
Ko. F.2 t76)-F/44- dated 24th April 1940, I have the 
honour to offer the following views for the consideration 
of the Auditor General. 

. 1. There is hardly any reform, legislative*, economic, 

or financial, which will not lx- opposed by some sections 
of the public but such opposition in the present case may 
be ignored. 

' 2. The present series of small coins, of which a very 

large amount will bo in circulation on the date on which 
the new series come, will not be treated as uncurrent till 
it is entirely or almost withdrawn from cireultvtion an<1 
is declared as uncurrent on a certain date. Till then, 
although the payments on Government account wi t oe 
made in the new series, the old series will continue to be 
tendered in the various treasuries, sub-treasuries, and 
branches of the Bank in payment of Government dues. 
These coins will not apparently be meant for reissue and 
will therefore have to be kept apart at sub-treasunes, 
treasuries and Banks, from the new senes. Their value 
converted in terms of the new coinage will haie too* 
taken for purpose of accounts. It is, therefore, 
ted for consideration that the existing senes of coins 
maybe collected into a pool of micurrentcoins and 
charged off to a suitable head so as to 
sactions correctly subordinate to 

Account" under "P-Deposits and Advances until hey 
are remitted into Mint. There has apparently be™ no 
difficulty in introducing the 

in Ceylon and so it is considered that the iiitwxlucnou 
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of the proposed coinage in India may prove cqualy suc¬ 
cessful in tho long run. The wide and free distribution 
of printed slips showing the relation between the two 
varieties of coinage, will be a long way in meeting tho 
demands of the public. 

It will also not bn a very difficult matter to convert 
the Government dues which aro at present fixed in tire 
existing coinage in terms of the proposed coinage, and 
rounding th6m off to tho nearest con*. 

EXTRACT FROM NOTES. 

Put up a draft to the Government of India, Finance 
Department stating that the Audit Department is in 
favour of the proposal- 

However, difficulties will be experienced in the period 
of transition when both the types of coins would remain 
in circulation and extra expenditure will Ire necessary 
to meet these difficulties. . . » 1 . 

Mention in'the draft the main difficulties hronghont in ' 
the letters of the As- G. and the suggestions made to meet 
some of them- The suggestions made by A- G-, Madras 
in paras- 4,5 and 6 of Ins letter should not be incorporated 
in tho draft at present. Also similar suggestion by A-G-, 
O.P. and Berar. 

Say that a detailed examination of tho difficulties and 
suggestions will be necessary at a later stage. They aro 
at present being brought to tho notice of the F- D. for tho 
preliminary examination of tho proposal. 
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1948 


I. Make Precis of the correspondence given below- 

II. Draft a letter from the Government of India to 
the Goveriunent of the Punjab explaining why it 
is not considered necessary to frame a rule for 
incorporation in the Pension Rules. 

LETTER FROM W. K. TENNANT ESO.. l.C.S. ADDITIONAL 
DEPUTY SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. TO ALL PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. NO. 
E-52-I1-K-I1 1928. DATED 14th .MARCH 1928. 

SUBJECT: —Klijibititf/jar the additional pension*. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the Memoran¬ 
dum of the Punjab Government regarding the interpreta¬ 
tion of the term “approved service” in connection witli 
the grant of special additional pensions, which, together 
with certain other papers, was circulated witlrMr. Sanjiva 
Row’s letter No. I<\ 10-XIV-F.-27, dated the 20tli October, 
1927. As you arc* aware, the matter was considered at 
the Conference of Financial Representatives held in No¬ 
vember last, and it was agreed that the views of local 
Governments should be invited liefore framing a rule for 
incorporation in the Fundamental Pension Rules. 


2. I am ti* request that, with tho permission of His 
Bxcolhmcy tho Governor-in-Omnoil of India may be 

Madras 

furnished with the views of the Government o f Bomlmy 
. etc. 

at un early date. 


No. F. 52-1MU1.28. 

. Gopy forwarded to the Government of the Punjab for 
information. 
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MEMORANDUM 

Question of the interpretation of the term ll Ap;irovnJ 
Service" as used in the Pension Rules. 

Articles 475, 475-A and 643 of the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations, which relate to additional pensii.ns, state llmt a 
condition of the award of such a pension is that the officer 

concerned has shown such special energy and efficiency r? 
asmavbe considered deserving of the concession. I he 
question of the interpretation of this condition was refer¬ 
red by the Government of India to the Secreiary of 
State in Council and his ruling was conveyed in Finance 
Department, Government of India, letter No. F-3-C. S. 

R. /25. dated the 7th January, 1925, to all local Govern¬ 
ments. The ruling was to the effect that, the provision 
should bo interpreted to mean that an officer, who has 
rendered 'approved' service in one of the posts to which !*0 
the articles apply, shall be eligible for tho additional 
pension. Tho reason given for this ruling was that it 
was in accordance with the practice that had been follow¬ 
ed for many years. 

(2> The Punjab Government protested against this 
ruling on grounds, firstly, that it was not in accordance 
with the past practice in the Punjab where tho caso of 
each officer was examined on its meriis in order to de¬ 
termine whether ho had shown such special energy and 
efficiency as rendered him deserving of tho concession 
and secondly, that the test of "approved service” unless R 
further defined, would make the grant, of additional 
pension automatic. It was pointed out that according 
to the ordinary interpretation of "approved service” any 
Government sorvant. whoso work had not been so un¬ 
satisfactory as to justify his removal or reversion, 
would be held to .have rendered approved service, that 
every one who had rendered approved service, would be 
held to have shown, "special energy and efficiency” and 
to have earned an extra pension and that only a few 
extraordinarily unsatisfactory officers would be excluded. 

It was further explained that cases were pending in 
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on the ground 

my social energy or efficienrt 0 "^?^ h * d DOfc shown 
1* possible to refuse fh/m 'Tv but that lt w °uld nor, 
not rendered 0 " the S round that they had 

that they had beeif allow-rf e r rV108 a,,d thal the ver - v fact 
WOU ' d tha ‘ ** ^ 

to the SS5S3rf82L°C , Ind i* ‘he — 
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^»vernmentof X„dU lI u, e l Ji^^ fo,,0 , we , d bv th “ 

that tin, Punjab UovormJ.!? .V T 10 r0su,t 1,as boon 
l>ensi„n.s to officr, ; , " . h r Ad U J additional 

lv refused n!; 1 11 *?**** *<> whom it had previous- 

U l[ad ^ra n ;un r d ri un T* in the — -fone ofSr 
Iwmi passed o" er ^«u^L P '' , “ i ° n he l'«<* 

to selection grudo. Cs H ’* UM ®* * or promotion 

tiJ 4 !™:^ ' lo ’7 t °n iiv ih » 

Financial Representative* 1,a . C<,n ^ ereno » of 

other (}.)v^nmcnTs a i e ' H v,e 'V to ascertain how 
service” of which m» definh?^' 11# tefm # appw ^ 

whether i„ *py t J' ,Jv «re f !„ ZSi^V 0 nht 5 and 
the Punjab ,,revi„„‘ * r»“ Jv low, y« jhe practice In 

Slate os their ordinary rule * 1 ° ^ ecrer * try,,f 

to the fact that those addin ,, P *? 6 having regard 
^ an incentive to ZftrTi£ CfT, m 1 in ‘* nde ' 1 
recognition of the routine.W ; 1 a m# Cf ,y M a 

If the rei:;X"SL P o^e n O^ R 

™* ad * n K* ^ir* 
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rc.,;x n,i » ° f ittdt 

LETTER FROM E. C. WOOD K«. , r- , 

GOVERNMENT^ IVniA TO THK 

SIMLA, NO. 266-MRs: 
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I am to fsav that this Government have been cons¬ 
truing the phrase ‘approved service” contained in letter 

No. F. 5085/24. dated the 23rd October, 1924. as mean¬ 
ing that there is nothing on record against the officer. 
The Madras Government understand that this is the 
interpretation adopted by the Government of India also. 

In the Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment for the Conference of Financial Representatives 
a different and more lenient intcrpretaiion has been 
given to the expression "approved service”. This Go¬ 
vernment would agree with the Punjab Government 
that it gives the rule too wide a scope to interpret 
"approved service” as applying to the service of any 
Government officer, whose work has not been so un¬ 
satisfactory as to justify his removal or reversion- This 
Government, however, have never so interpreted "ap¬ 
proved service” and do not think that, such objection 
can be taken to the interpretation which they have been 
following. The criterion that there is nothing on record 
against the officer has moreover the great advantage 
that it is simple to apply it to individual cases. This 
Government would deprecate the adoption of any lest 
other than the written record of the officer, believing 
that this would give rise to doubts and difference of 
opinion, which should be avoided in cennection with an 
officer’s pension. And in practice, owing to the way 
in which the records of officers are generally main¬ 
tained. the record of an officer must reveal the exis¬ 
tence or otherwise of anything recorded against him- 

At the same time this Government consider that, it 
is desireable to bring the wording of the rule into ac¬ 
cord with the manner in which it is applied in prac¬ 
tice. 

LETTER FROM A. CASSELS. ESQ.. M. A.. I. C. S.. SECRE¬ 
TARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. TO THE 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. FIN¬ 
ANCE DEPARTMENT. NO. I97-T. F.. DATED THE 1ST 
MAY 1928. 
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I am directed to refer to Mr. Tennant’s letter No. F- 
52/ II-R-1I 128, dated the 14th March 1928, and to say 
that in the opinion of the local Government the term 
‘approved service” as used in connection with the grant, of 
special additional pension should be interpreted as requi¬ 
ring, "satisfactory service” rather than "special energy and 
efficiency”. These pensions are intended for holders of pos¬ 
ts of selection grade status, who must have shown superior 
ability and efficiency before gaining promotion- This 
Government, therefore,consider that it is sufficient if 
their service continues to be satisfactory ; but it is recog¬ 
nised that the automatic grant of these pensions must lie 
guarded against. 

LETTER FROM E. A. H. BLUNT, ESQ.. C. I K., O. B. E., 

I. C. S.. SECRETARY TO GOVENRMENT. UNITED PRO- 
VINCES. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, FINANCE DEPTT. NO. 1659-C., DATED THE 
5TH MAY 1928. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. Tennant’s letter No. F.52/ 
.II-R-II/1928, dated March 14th, 1928, and to make the 
following observations for the information of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Indin. 

2. The selection posts, which carry additional pen¬ 
sions under Articles 475, 475-A and 643 of the Civil 
Service Regulations, have sprcially heavy responsibilities 
and only officers with special capabilities can fill them. 
A high standard of efficiency is demandid of such 
officers and unless they attain that standard t-heir service 
cannot be regarded as worthy of approval. • In other 
words, such an officer becomes eligible for the additional 
pension if he has rendered service which is up to the 
standard demanded in that post, and which is therefore, 
worthy of approval in that post. 

3. To hold that "approved service” means service, 
which has not been so unsatisfactory as to justify the 
removal or reversion of the officer, is really to substitute 
for the word M not disapproved”. To suggest, on the other 
hand, that the terms “special cnorgv and efficiency” 
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means 4 special ’ even amongst the incumbents of a post 
(hat requires a high standard of energy and efficiency, 
u going too far in the other direction. It would mean 
that only the most exceptionally efficient officers would 
draw the additional pension, which would then go, not 
Us was obviously intended' to any officer, who can 
work up to the standard required of him, but onlv to such 
as can exceed that standard. 

4. It may be argued that, if the term 'approved 
service’ is thus defined, then most officers, who have held, 
these selection posts, will get the additional pension. 
Thai, however,is not necessarily the case. For instance, 
as has already been pointed out officers of.specially high 
qualifications are required for such posts- But in prac¬ 
tice only the best man available can be appointed ;and he, 
though the best available may not l>a quite up to the 
standard which the post demands. Again an officer 
apparently well qualified may disappoint expectations ; 
or he may start well and end badly. In all these cases, 

t he officers concerned would not have rendered "approved 
services” in the sense suggested, and consequently would 
not be entitled to additional pension. 

5. The Governor in-Council consider-, therefore, that 
the question whet her service is approved or not can only 
bo decided on the merits of each individual case. But 
the worth of the service must be measured against the 
standard required in the post. On the one hand, it must 
not be assumed that, every incumbent of such a post is 
upto that standerd as a matter of course; nor, on the other 
hand, must it be held that to earn the pension he must 
exceed that standard. His Excellency in Council is not 
convinced t hat it is necessary to re-interpret the terms 
‘ approved service”, since any such re-interpretation 
would probably restrict the discretion of the sanction¬ 
ing authority. But if it is to be re-interpreted, he con¬ 
siders that it should be along the lines indicated- 
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LETTER FROM G. WILES. ESQ.. C.I.E.. I.C.S, SECRE1AR\ 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OK BOMBAY. FINANCE DEPART¬ 
MENT. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT Ol 
INDIA. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. NO. 5744.-C, DATED 
8TH MAY 1928. 

In reply to your letter No. F 52-11/R-. 11/1928. dated 
the 14th March 1928, I am directed to state that the gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay would favour the retention of the 
term “approved service” as a condition of the grant, ot 
special additional pensions. I am to add that in order to 
make the meaning of the word ‘approved cltar a note 
mav ho added to the effect that it is essential that the 
service of an officer shall have been such as to have 
commended itself to Government as especially meritor¬ 
ious and that it is not enough merely that it has not 
been disapproved- 

LETTER FROM H. M. PR’CHARIL ESQ I. C. S.. S ECRETA- 

RY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. TO THE SEC¬ 
RETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT (^INDI A. FINAJgJ. 

• DEPARTMENT. NO. 2810-F., DATED THF. 7TH MAY f928. 

With reference to Mr. Tennant’s letter No. F- 52 II. 
R--II/1928. dared the 14th March 1928, I am direc¬ 
ted to sav that the special posts, to which additional pen- 
*ins are attached, are filled by selection, and the officer 
'selected will presumably, if the discharges his more oner¬ 
ous duties to the satisfaction of Government, display 
the special qualities on account of which he was selected 
for the post. If the work of such ..n officer is such as 
not to justify the extra pension, it is not fair n«her to 
the tax-paver or to the officer concerned to allow the 
letter to retain the post and his services should be dis- 
IS w"th“, an early stage. The fact that Onvern- 
’Inent retained the officer in service during the ptned 
necessary to earn the pension would imply that (.o\ern- 
,nent "approved” of his services. The Governor-,..-Co¬ 
uncil, therefore, considers that •'approved service mow 
of the special posts should entitle an officer to the ad¬ 
ditional pension, and that in the revised Pension rule> 
this expression should repjace expression such spicini 
energy aud efficiency etc." 
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LETTER FROM A. E. GILUAT. ES^>...I C.S.. SbCRbTARV 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF WI^MA, IMNVNCE DEPART¬ 
MENT. TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. NO. 387-M./27 (389) 
DATED THE 12TH MAY 19#. 


In compliance with the request made in Mr-Tennant's 
Finance Department letter No. F- 52 II-R./11/1928 of 
the Uth March 1928. Lam directed to submit the views 
of this Government regarding die provision, Which 
should be made in the Fundamental Pension Rales, t<> 
regulate by reference to the quality of a Government, 
servant’s service his eligibility for one of the additional 
pensions at, present admissible under articles 475, 475-A 
and G43 of the Civil Service Regulations* Toe present 
position in brief is that each of these articles prescribe as 
one of lh * c editions of the grant of a special pension 
thereunder that the officer must have shown such spe¬ 
cial energy and efficiency as may be considered deserv¬ 
ing of the concession. In Mr. Macleod’s letter No. F.3- 
C.S. R./25, dited the 7th January 1925,however, tho 
(fovermntiu of India c nuinmricated a ruling bjr the 

Secretary of Staie-in-C tuncil that, in accordance With 
the practice tltat has baen followed for many years, this 
provision should be interpreted to mean that an officer, 
who has rend*rid approval service in one of the posts 
to which the Articles apply, shall be eligible for tho 
additional pension. The obj*clion being considered by 
the (3 rif.ir.mce of Financial Representatives at Delhi in 
November 1927, and ultimately in the present reference, 
is based briefly on three grounds 

(1) that the ruling is not in accordance with the 
previous practice in the Punjab; 

*2' that no authoritative definition appears to ex¬ 
ist of the term “approved service”, which the 
Secretary of State-in-Council decided to sub¬ 
stitute for the term “special energy and effi¬ 
ciency" ; 

and <.3) that, in the absence of a specific definition 
and adopting the ordinary interpretion of. the 
term “approved service”, the grant of additional 
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pensions would become practically automatic 
to all Government servants otherwise quali¬ 
fied. whose work has not been so unsatisfac¬ 
tory as to justify their removal or reversion- 

2. The Government of Burma recognise that there 
is much force in the objections raised by the Punjab 
Government and it attaches special weight to the third 
of these objections. The prescriptions of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations in regard to the grant of the full 
ordinary pension are clear and definite. Article 470 
states that the full ordinary pension should not be given 
unless the service rendered has been really approved ; and 
that, if the service hits not been throughly satisfactory, 
the authority sanctioning the pension should make an 
appropriate reduction in the pension. Yet it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the full ordinary pension is 
really if ever reduced and that it is granted almost as a 
matter of course. If therefore, the prescriptions of this 
Article were also applied to the grant of these special 
additional pensions, and that is what the Secretary of 
State’s ruling amounts to, the same result would almost 
certainly follow- The Government of Burma would 
regret this result, and it regards the chief value of the 
existing wording of Article 475 with its reference to 
special energy and efficiency to be that it leaves the 
sanctioning authority complete discretion to decide whe¬ 
ther or not the special additional pension should be awar¬ 
ded- Provided this discretion is maintained unimpaired 
the Government of Burma is not particular as to the pre¬ 
cis wording of the relevant Articles so long as some 
definite criterion is laid down in them- The result to be 
aimed at is that the special additional pension should not 
be awarded unless the officer concerned has justified his 
selection for the post to which the Articles apply ; and 
the Government of Burma would suggest that the .san¬ 
ctioning authority should be required to attach a certi¬ 
ficate to this effect to the order sanctioning the special 
additional pension. 
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LETTER FROM N. J. HOUGHTON. F.SQ., I. C. S.. FINANCIAL 
SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. CENTRAL PROVINCES 
TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT. SIMLA. NO. C./846/2I3 R / 111 - 
DATED THE 24TH MAY 1928. 


I am directed by the Governor-in-Council to refer 
to the Government **f India, Finance Department’s letter 
No. F-52-11-H-II-1928, dated the 14th March 1928, as¬ 
king: for the views of this Government on the question 
of incorporating in the Fundamental Pension Rwm* a 
rule corresponding to the provisions of Articles 475, 475 
A and 643 of the Civil Service Regulations, which will 
exhibit the correct interpretation of the term "approved 
service” as used in the Pension Rules. 


2. In reply, I am to say that the Governor m-Co- 
uncil supports the view contained in the Memorandum 
of the Punjab Government referred to in the letter under 
reply that if additional pensions are intended to serve 
as an incentive to good service and not merely as a 
recognition of the routine performance of ordinary du¬ 
ties in one of the administrative posts referred to in 
articles 475,475 A and 643 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, the Secretary of State may be moved to amend 
'he orders contained in Government of India, Finance 
lepartment’s letter No. F.3.C.S R/25, dated the 7th Janu- 
ry 1925, so that they may be in consonance with the 
pint of the rules, which lay down 'special energy and 
fficiency’ as the criteria for the grant of such additional 
«naions. I am to add that the amendment suggested 
w in accordance with the interpretation placed by this 
Government on the’term ‘approved service’ as it was 
understood by this Government before the receipt of the 
Secretary of State’s orders contained in Government of 
India. Finance Department’s letter of 7th January 
1925. 


LETTER FROM P. C TALLENTS. ESQ, I. C. S.. SECRETARY 
TO GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA TO THE 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. FINAN¬ 
CE DEPARTMENT NO. 4097-F.R., DATED RANCHI THE 
UTH SEPTEMBER 192$. 
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* n reply t0 Mr. Tennant’s letter No. F.-52-IT-R-II- 
1928, dated the 14th March 1928, I am directed to say 
that, in the opinion of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, additional pensions should only be awarded at the 
discretion of the local Government to officers, who have 
maintained during their tenure of a scheduled appoint¬ 
ment a high standard of energy and efficiency. 

2. I am to add that this is the interpretation, which 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa have in the past 
put upon the term "approved service”. 

1949 

1. Make a precis of the following correspondence. 

2. Draft a reply from the Government ofBombay, 
Finance Department, to the Governnmet of India on the 
following lines: 

(tt) Legislation should be central, but it should be 
possible for Provincial Legislatures to vary the rates of 
duty. 

(6) Compulsory representation is not impracticable 
though it would undoubtedly be unpopular, 

(<*) The limit of exemption should be high. 

(d) A copy of the replies received by Government is 
to be forwarded. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FINANCE DEPARTMENT, LETTER 

No. (F.3 XIII) F-27, Dated 28th November 1927, 
to all Provincial Governments- 

SUBJECT : Probate Duties- 

I am directed to address you on the subject of Pro¬ 
bate duties discussed in the Report of the Indian Tax¬ 
ation Enquiry Committee. The Committee have come 
to the conclusion that the peculiar conditions of India 
render the imposition of a succession duty impracticable 
in India. 
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2. An extention of probate duties is recommended 
bv the Committee partly on grounds other than n.-cai. 

* The Government of India consider, however, that 
the real justification for imposing the duty would be the 
need for revenue and that is for the Provincial Coven - 
monts to consider whether they are prepared <> exp «it 
this particular field. They do not wish to Ha m 
duty as a source of Central Revenue. They desire t la o 
the question should bo considered primarily from this 
standpoint- 

3. lam next to deal with the proposals for enfor¬ 
cing a system of universal representation, which the 
committee justify on the fiscal ground of the convenien¬ 
ce of designating a person on whom- the rmponsibility 
for the payment of duty can be fixed, though they g 
on to justify it on legal grounds connected with the 
need of providing for tho administration of the estate 
till full offect can bo given, judicially or otherwise, to 
tho succession. Aftor careful consideration tho Govern- 
mont of India arc themselves of opinion that represen¬ 
tation eannot be made compulsory thronghtmt India. 
Tiiose Provincial Governments who are not opposed to 
the compulsory probate of wills should consider whether 
universal representation is advisable and feasible in their 
provinces. 

4. If universal representation is considered inadvia¬ 
ble. it will be necessary to examine the alternative plan 
mmtioned by the Committee, which contemplates in ordi- 
,ary revenue or income lax process resting on an in¬ 
ventory supplied by certain persons and on reports ot 
villugo'and other officers, backed by penal'les for evas¬ 
ion and bv precedence of the duty over other charges on 
the estate. The Government of India would bo glad 
to have the opinions of Provincial Governments on 
this proposal- 

5. The Government of India consider that it is un¬ 
necessary at the present stage to offer any observations 
on the scale of duty proposed, ..r other matters of detail. 
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since they do not appear to raise any questions fatal 
to a scheme of estate duties- 

6. But the proposal that legislation for the imposi¬ 
tion of these duties should be central requires exami¬ 
nation. The Committee recommend this on two grounds 
firstly, on the analogy of Court Fees, they considor it 
desirable that the taxation should be uniform. Secondly, 
because in their opinion, provisions effecting the perso- 
sonal law of Communities should not be difforotlt in diffe¬ 
rent parts of India. 

The Provincial legislatures have full powers to im¬ 
pose iaxes oil succession and the presumption is against in¬ 
terference by the Central legislature in the domian of pro¬ 
vincial legislation. And however desirable it may bo 
that provisions a IT. c: ing t he personal law of Communi¬ 
ties should bo uniform throughout India, such unifor¬ 
mity of practice may not b.« feasible in circumstances 
of pirticular provinces. Uniformity of rates of taxation 
can, conciovably, bi attained by provincial legisla¬ 
tion- 

On the othor hand, it would appear to bn more impor¬ 
tant that this form of taxation should bo universally 
applied than that the ratos should he uniform. If ono 
province did, and a neighbouring province did not levy 
duties, an early difficulty in a provincial scheme would 
arise in connection with the definition of property 
chargeable and the means for its discovery, and there 
might be the complication on evolving laws of provincial 
domicile. It is therefore possible to contend on this 
view that a portion of the legislation at least should be 
central, the remainder being left to local legislatures. 

The Government of India will not attempt at this 
stage to balance finally the various considerations stated 
in this paragraph. For the present they retain an open 
mind as to the legislature in which legislation should be 
undertaken, and propose to defer a decision till they re* 
ceive the views of the provinces regarding the action 
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which is possible in each. They are. however, inclined 
10 the view that central legislation should be confined 
to those matters in which regulation of relations is desire- 
able and that the held of provincial legislation in other 
matters should be kept as wide as possible- 

Tile Government of Bombay consulted several judicial 
officers before replying to the Government of India■ Their 
replies are given below. 

From tub Registrar, his Majesty's High court 

of Judicature appellate Side. Bombay to the 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
’ Home Department, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter No. 3438/2-B dated the 
31st May 1928, I um directed by tho Hanourable the 
Chief Justice and Judges to say that their Lordships 
have confined their attention to the main questions in¬ 
volved as they have not the time at their disposal to 
givo opinions on the dntuils of .this complicated matter- 
Tho main subjects considered by their Lordships have 
bion the feasibility of and necessity for universal com¬ 
pulsory representation and the question whether legis¬ 
lation should bo Central or Provincial- Their Lordships 
uro not unanimous on nil those subjjots. and l am accor¬ 
dingly to append tho minutes recorded by them in the 
matter. 

Minute No. /. 

Some of the District Judges nro in favour of univer¬ 
sal representation but tho majority of those consulted, 
oppose it- 

I agree with tho minority that universal compulsory 
representation, as proposed by tho Taxation Committee 
is the proper course, for as has been shown by the Taxa¬ 
tion Committee the present System of Compulsory repre¬ 
sentation in India is inequitable and wrong, depending 
as it does on raco and creed- The state of affairs in res¬ 
pect of wills is also anomalous and indefensible, and gives 
occasion for much hard swearing and frequently frau¬ 
dulent proceedings. The main objection to applying 
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universal representation is based on the joint familv svs- 
tem and the provision of the Mahomedan law, Wall 
these difficulties have been considered by the Taxation 
Committee, and are not insuperable*. 

I am strongly in favour of universal representation 
which the conditions of inodom India require. 

Minute No- 2 

I am disposed to agroc with the majority of district 
Judges consulted that universal representation is not 
advisablo. That seems to he the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India also. 

Minute No. S. 

The Government of India lias apparently rejected 
tho suggestion for a system of universal representation 
us impracticable; but apart from fiscal considerations, such 
H system would tend to settle titles and discourage spe¬ 
culative litigation. In this country, purchasers of im¬ 
movable property aro always liable to have their title 
attacked by persons claiming to ho interested in the 
estate of their vendor, often years after the transfer. 

As the conditions of various Provinces differ so 
widely, I am doubtful whether Legislation should be 
central. 

Minute No. I. 

The principle of universal representation will* no 
doubt be opposed strongly and he unpopular in tho Hindu 
and Mahomedan communities. 

I am disposed to think that the legislation should 
be central. 

Minute No. 5- 

The Indian Taxation Enquiry committee came to the 
conclusion that the levy of a succession dutv in India 
was impracticable. The alternative to the levy of suc¬ 
cession duty is to make representation compulsory. As 
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pointed out it would expose ft number of poor and ig¬ 
norant peoplo to an unnecessary amount of trouble and 
expense. It nmy be added that it would impose a con¬ 
siderable amount of extra work on the Courts and would 
correspondingly benefit tho legal practitioners. If how¬ 
ever the limit of exemption is place d high, the scheme 
will bo less oppressive. Moreover it will do much to 
secure tho honest purchaser of the estate from litigation 
by relatives of the deceased and will, on this account, 
reduce litigation. The Government of India give no 
reason f.»r saying that tho system of universal represen¬ 
tation cannot ho made compulsory throughout India. In 
my opinion it is perfectly feasible in this Presidency 
and if succession duty is not favoured, it may also 1 >»» 
advisable for fiscal reasons. 

Minute No. 6. 

I am opposed to tho proposed legislation. If at ull 
it is to bo tukon in band, it should bo central. 

Willi a largo majority of the population not knowing 
how to road and write, the hardship which death dutios 
would entail on the illiterate masses are likely to be 
very serious and the recovery of such duties not so easy 
as mav appear at first sight. After another 20 or 2.> 
years, ir. might bo feasible to introduce tho proposed 
legislation. 

Fromthb Advocate General, High Court, Bombay 
to the Secretary to government home 

Department. 

1 am of opinion that universal representation is 
advisable and feasible in the Bombay Presidency and a 
succession, transfer or mutation duty should be im¬ 
posed. 

It should he impossible for any person to establish a 
right in any Court of Justice to any part of the estate 
of a deceased person unless he has taken out probate or 
letters of administration. 
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As pointed out by tho Government of India, this 
form of taxation if applied should be universally ap¬ 
plied and a portion of the legislation, at least, should 
be central. 

FROM THE SOLICITOR TO GOVERNMENT, BOMBAY, TO 

THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY, 

Home Department. 

The proposals affect two subjects of different aspect 
although for the purpose of Selection of the proposed 
duty or taxation in the nature of an inheritance or 
death duty they are rightly considered together- Tho first 
is the question of whether the time has arrived to re¬ 
quire that in all cases of death legal representation of 
some sort should be taken out in rospect of tho proporty 
passing on the death. Tho second question is whether 
taxation in tho form of death duties should bo intro¬ 
duced. 

2. With regard to tho first point, I am certainly in 
favour of legislation being introduced to remove tho 
anomaly under which the necessity for obtaining pro- 
bato of Will and of taking out. lottors of Administration 
in tho case of porson's dying intestaio is only incumbent 
on certain classes and in certain areas, and to muko it 
necessary that on tho death of every person in India 
where property of above a certain value passes as a 
result of that death, legal representation to tho estate of 
the doc^asod shall be obtained from the Court. 

3. I think that legislation with the above object 
should bn enacted by the Central Legislature and that 
this should be made universal throughout India. Unloss 
this is done in these days of rapid transport and inter¬ 
communication questions of provincial domicile would be 
likely t > arise which would give great trouble. Uni¬ 
versal representation should be made compulsory through¬ 
out. India. 

4. I think that in the introduction of death duties 
at first, attempts should be made to collect the duties 
from estates of large value and the imposition of this 
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incidence of taxation can be gradually introduced upon 
estates of lower value. I would suggest that the duty 
might first be introduced in respect of estates of move- 
able or immoveable properties passing upon death of the 
value of Rupees one lac or over. This will be all the 
easier towards the introduction of universal representa¬ 
tion ns it will not entail the rigorous enforcement of the 
regulations in this respect against the representatives of 
smaller estates until sudi times as Government may 
make such estates liable Tor death duties by which time 
the machinery by which representation is to be taken 
out will be understood by the community. 

5. Legislation introducing universal representation 
should as I beg to submit be by an Act of the Central 
Legislature and I further submit that an Act introduc¬ 
ing the inheritance tax or by whatever name the duty 
is to be called should also be from the Central Legisla¬ 
ture but the scale of duty and other details may be left 
to the Provincial Governments to adjust acco'rding to 
their financial requirements and the machinery for col¬ 
lection of the duty would also be under the control of 
the control of the Provincial Governments. 

1939 


PRECIS AND DRAFT 
(Time allowed—8 hours. Marks—I50l800). 

Marks. 

(A) Make a precis of the correspondence given 90/120 
below. 

(B) Draft a letter to Locel Governments ;other 60/ 80 
than the Punjabi with reference to the extract from 
Shillidy’s note of 25-5-28 and orders at 'A’ of 
paragraph 3 in Sir James Crerar’s note of 30-5-28. 

Also intimate the decision to the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment sending them a copy of the letter to other 
Local Governments. 
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EXTRACT FROM NOTES- 

In the Home Department letter, dated the 16th 
December 1927, local Governments and Administrations, 
other than Burma, were consulted pn the proposals of 
-the Government of Burma made in their letter, dated 
the 6ch December 1926, that the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules should he so amended as to make it clear 
that they applied to officers on foreign service and that 
no officer, whether on foreign service or lent tro a local 
bndy otherwise employed outside the regular line of 
employment, should be permitted to criticise in any 
manner the policy of Government- To this reference all 
replies have since been received from the Governments 
addressed, and are noted below. 


T- P- R.,-19-5-28. 

For the main proposition I agree with the excellent 
statement of the case in paragraph 3 of the Punjab 
Government's letter and with the arguments of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, and with the Chief 
Engineer, Delhi Province. On this point, therefore, I 
would reply to the Government, of Burma, sending copies 
to all Governments, that the Government of India were 
not satisfied that there was any necessity for changing 
the rule and agreed with the view expreseed by the 
Government of the Punjab in paragraph 3 of their letter, 
a copy of which should be attached, and local Govern¬ 
ments might be asked to consider the advisability of 
issuing executive instructions on the lines suggested by 
the Punjab Government. 


J. A. SHILLIDY, —25-5-28. 
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3. As regards the limits within which criticism of 
Government by a Government servant who also owes 
allegiance to some public body of which he is a member, 
should be permitted, it appears to me undesirable and 

impracticable to attempt to define them by rule. I agree 

that paragraph 3. of the Government of the Punjab s 
letter puts the points of principle very well. 1 am 
doubtful, however, whether it would be wise to attempt 
f to frame executive instructions in the matter. 1 
1 would communicate the purport of this paragraph of 
A 1 the Government of the Punjab’s let ter to local Govern- 
I m. nt with an expression of the approval of the 
1 Government of India. I think that for all pract ical pur¬ 
poses it will be sufficient if any case where the operation 
came into question, local Governments and the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be in possession of an act upon 
these principles. 

. 

J. C.(RERAR),-30-5-28. 


APPENDIX TO NOTES 

Extract* of Rule* 1 («> 20 and 23 of the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rule*. 

1. Interpretation -—In these rules,— 

(a) “Government servant” includes every person 
holding or exercising any civil office, other than 
a menial office, under the Government* 

20. Criticism of Government and publication of infor¬ 
mation or opinion upon matters rrluting to foreign countries. 

A Government servant may not publish in his own 
name :— 

l«) any statement of fact or opinion which may 
embarrass the relations between Government 
and the peopl* of India or any sections of the 
people : 
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(&) any statement of fact or opinion concerning the 
policy or affairs of. or negotiations with, a 
foreign country which may embarrass the rela¬ 
tions between such country and the British or 
Indian Government. 

A Government servant who intends to publish a 
statement which may bs considered to fall within this 
rule shall submit a pr.*»f thereof and shall obtain the 
permission of Government before publication. 

23. (1) Subject to the provisions of rule 22 and to 
any special instructions of the local Government, h 
G overnment shall not take part in, <»r subscribe in aid of, 
any political movement in India or any political move¬ 
ment relating to Indian affairs- Where there is room for 
doubt whether any action which a Government servant 
proposes to take will contravene this rule, he shall refer 
the matter to the local Government or the authority to 
which he is immediately subordinate,and thereafter, shall 
act in accordance with such orders as may be parsed by 
such local Government or authority. 

(2) A whole-time Government servant shall not 
canvass or otherwise interfere or use his influence in 
connection with or take part in, any election to a legisla¬ 
tive body:— 

“Provided that a Government servant who i» 
qualified to vote at such election may exercise 
his right to vote, but if he d *es so. shall give 
no indication of the manner in which he pro¬ 
poses to vote or has voted.” 

(3) Save, in the case of a whole-time Government 
servant who, with the permission, if any rtquired under 
any law or order for the time being in force, as a candi¬ 
date for election to a Municipal Committee, District 
Board or other local body, the provisions of sub-rule (2 1 
shall apply in the case of an election to any such Commit¬ 
tee. Board or body. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Serial No /--LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 
(HOME AND POLITICAL DEPARTMENT) NO. 3S9-E./26. 
DATED THE 6TH DECEMBER 1926. 


St IBJ EOT.- -• Public i r Hicixiii* of G toenuneut s action or 

decision (>!/ Government servants. 

I am directed to address the Government of India 
regarding the interpretation of the Government Servant s 
Conduct Rules- 

2. The feels, briefly stated, are that His Excellency 
the Governor aciing with the Hon'ble Minister in charge 
of Public Health, ©instituted a Committee to enquire 
into the health conditions in Rangoon Town with par¬ 
ticular raference to their general effect on the Province. 
The President of the Corporation agreed to serve on the 
Committee, but the Corporation was not officially con¬ 
sulted. A member of the Corporation raised the question 
whether, in view of this omission on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment. the Corporation should permit its employees to 
give evidence before this Committee, and in the course 
of the discussion the member of the Burma Commission, 
who represented the Rangoon Development Trust on the 
Corporation, moved the following amendment :~ 

"That tho Corporation protests against the omis¬ 
sion of tho local Government before appoint¬ 
ing the Rangoon Health Committee of consul¬ 
ting the Corporation with reference to the 
necessity for and the composition of-, such a 
Committee and its terms of reference.’’ 

"That the Committee having now been appointed, 
this Corporation accepts the situation and 
directs tho Commissioner to make arrange¬ 
ments necessary to supply the Committee with 
such information and evidence as are required 
to complete its investigation.” 

In supporting this amendment the mover remarked, 
that he was fully in agreement with the mover of the 
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Resolution in protesting against the local Governments’ 
disregard of the Corporation. The same line was taken 

\L nf 8 f ? :se n cut,ve OtHcer of the Corporation, also a mem¬ 
ber of the Burma Commission. 

. 3 \ I? seems obvious to the local Government that 

in criticising the aclion of the Government of Burma 
in respect of the appointment of this Committee this 
w Cer '™ sacti »£ c.mtrary to tho spirit if not to the 
tetter of the rules regulating the conduct of Government 
servants and violated the general principle that Govern- 
ment servants should not in public criticise the police 
or the decisions of Government. 

4. The Government Advocate, Burma to whom the 
question was referred whether Rule 20 of the Govern¬ 
ment Servant’s Conduct Rules was applicable or not to 
this particular case, has expressed the following opin- 


“In Rule 20, the words 'publish in his own name’ 
And submit of proof’ indicate that the restri¬ 
ction applies, in term-- only to voluntary con¬ 
tributions to the press and pablications of that 
nature. It cannot, I think, ho made applica¬ 
ble, bv the fact that a speech may be reported, 
to statements made at a meeting of the Rangoon 
Corporation. The Resolution of the Government 
of India (Public No. 632' of the 7th March 1921 
interprets the Rule in this manner.” 

’ The impropriety of a Government officer express¬ 
ing opinions, in public, at variance with the 
policy of trie Government is indicated by the 
examples furnished by the Rules and may he 
treated as a general principle. But I doubt 
whether the principle would he applicable to 
the case where the officer expri sses his opin¬ 
ion as a member of the Rangoon Corporation 
elected by the Trustees for the Development 
of the City of Rangoon, a non-Government 
body, in the exercise of his duty to put forward 
the views of that body.” 
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5. The Corporation has sin ce withdrawn.its oppo¬ 
sition and the local Government d f s X r 7ffi<*r but 
any disciplinary action in the case of either officer, but 
thinks it desirable and would recommend that it 
t UW down in the Government Servants 

Conduct Rules that no servant «.f Government even if 

be lx> on foreign service or lent to a lo*-al bod y or 

otherwise emploved outside the regular line of employ- 
men 7 should in any case publicly give expression t,> 
views which are ar variance with those slated bv Go- 
v^nmen., or should criticise Government's actions or 

decisions- 

“HMgSii? SSF 

SUBJECT Z'-Anieudmmt of Ride* 1 («> and 20 of thr G,r 
vrumenl Servant* Conduct Hides. 

^ Nuvember OU .Rh 

S 1rTn'tfcEL!. RuL, and to enclose a copy 
of a letter from the Government of Burma, No 398 
F 26 dated the' 6th December 1926 in which that Go- 

&^~£s£5iz 

r«r[rt e u'is^outaM wh°X"™he principle embodied 

vant S Government whether he be on foreign serv.ee 
ornotshonldhe at liberty to criticise many manner 
the policy of the Government. 

.> Roforp arriving at a decision the Government of 
Indfa wo^ be glad^he furnished with the views of 
the Government of Madras, etc-, etc, your views °n 
the general issue raised by the Burma Government. 
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Serial No. 3.—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF MAD¬ 
RAS. PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. NO. MtW . DATED THE 
2STH JANUARY 1928. 

Government Scrnntls' Gmduct Units—Rule / <«) and i*0- 
Amendment—Hww Department letter Xu. F-46’27<public 
tinted 16th December 1927. , 

I am directed to suv that ihe Madras Government oon 
sider that there is no objection t<* insert in Rule 1 of the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules an addition which 
will make it dear chat “Government Servant” includes 
officers on foreign service or lent to a local body or 
otherwise employed outside the r. gular lim - It might 
well be argued that a br.»ad and reasonable interpreta 
tion of the Rule as it stands would Cover the c***e 
brought up by the Burma Government; but the sug¬ 
gested addition seems to. the Madras Government un¬ 
objectionable in itself. 

2. The Madras Government consider that Rule 20 of 
the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules might use¬ 
fully be amended so as to make it apply to oral state¬ 
ments which are intended or are likely to he published. 

Serial No. 4—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF 
BOMBAY NO. 1951/34-2 DATED THE 18TH FEBRUARY. 
1028- 

SUBJECT- —ffurm/mnt. Servants' Gmlufi Rides. Ameiul- 
meut Rules lirr) antI iW of - 

l am directed by the Governor in Council to refer to 
your letter No- F.-46,27-Public, dated the 16th December 
1927, regarding the suggestion made by the Government 
of Burma that it should ba laid down definitely in the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules that no servant of 
Government, whether lie l»* on foreign service or not, 
should be at liberty to criticise in any manner the policy 
of Government, and asking the views of the Government 
of Bombay on the general bsue raised by the Burma 
Government. 
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2. In reply I am to say that Government servants 
in foreign service, the Municipal Commissioner for 
the City of B »mbay, are servants of Government although 
they art* in foreign service and ihe general principles of 
the Government Servants' Conduct Rules are presumably 
applicable to them. As this is not made clear in the 
rules which have so far b.en issued by the Government 
of India in the matter, the Governor in Council is in¬ 
clined to think that Rule 1 (o' of the rules should be 
amended so as to make it free from doubt. If this is 
done I am to say that in the opinion of the Government 
of Bombay, the proposed amendment of Rule 20, so as to 
include oral criticism, is not necessary. They consider 
that Government should not be too thin-skinned in the 
matter of criticism and that if the criticism actually goes 
too far Government can take disciplinary action. 

Ser'il No. 5-LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT, NO. 163-A. D.‘, DATED 

THE 30TH APRIL. 1928. 

SUBJECT. —Amendment of rides 1 o) and 20 of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants' C nuiud Rides. 

I am directed to refir to Mr. Shillidy’s letter No. 
F--46 27 Public, dated 16th December 1927 on the above 
subject- In reply I am Jo say that the Government, of 
Bengal have carefully considered the recommendation 
of the Government of Burma that rules 1 (a) and 20 of 
the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules should be so 
amended that it be definitely laid down that, no servant 
of Government whether he be in foreign service or not, 
should be at liberty to criticise in any manner the policy 
of Government, but are unable to accept, the views put 
forward by ihe Government of Burma- In their opinion 
when an officer is deputed to foreign service he is bound 
to act in the interests of the foreign employer ; even 
though this may involve criticism of the policy or deci¬ 
sions of the Secretary of State or of a Government in 
India. If Government are not prepared to concede this 
they should not lend their officers. But no off cer on 
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deputation to foreign service is entitled to indulge in such 
criticism where the interests of his employer do not 
require it, nor would an officer who is nominated to a 
body to represent Government be entitled to criticise 

Government. 

2. The Government of Bengal, however, agree with 
the Government of Burma that the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules should be amended so as to provide for 
the situation which has arisen in Burma and I am to 
enclose for the consideration of the Government of India 
Sn a i ° n - a “ an,e,, dment to rule 1<«) and of a new rule 
20-A whirn has been approved by the Hon’hie Members 
and Hon hie Ministers in joint meeting and which the 
local Government consider will remove the defects in the 
existing rules.— 

Add— 

Rule I («).—"And every person belonging to the 
civil service of the Crown in India whether he 
may be for the time being on deputation to 
foreign service or otherwise.” 

Mm; Rule SO-A.- A Government Servant yiav not pub¬ 
licly give expression to views which are at varian¬ 
ce with the views which have been stated by Go¬ 
vernment nor may he publicly criticise the actions 
or decisions of Government. 


Provided that nothing in this rule shall apply to - 

(</) any action taken in good faith in the interests 
of his employer by an officer who is for the time 
being on depution to foreign service, 

(6) any statement made on behalf and with the autho¬ 
rity of a local Government. 


Serial No. 6.—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF UNI¬ 
TED PROVINCES, APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT NO 
5027. DATED THE 23RD DECEMBER 1927. 


SUBJECT. Amendment of Rules 1 (o) mid SO of the Go¬ 
vernment Servants' Conduct Rut h. 
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TnrcnU* to Mr- Shillidy’s letter No. F.-46'27-pub- 
lie. dated December 16.1927. on .he above s.ihj.ct, I 
am directed to sav that the Governor in Council agrees 
to the proposed amendment of the Government Servants 

Conduct Rule*. 

(.iii 7-IFTTI-R FROM the government of 

TONJAB, NO 5576 0AZ., I>ATBI> Till! I4TH 1TSBRUARA 
1928. 

SUBJECT .—A mrmlment of Pull* 'o' Ill'll 80 of the Oonru - 
mnU Per mills' Conduct Rules. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. ShjlHdy's letter No. 
F.-46'27-Public, dated the Ifilb December 1927. on the 
above subject and to convey the views of the Gover¬ 
nor in Council- 


Tam to oh we r vo that there appear to be two points 
at issue, firstly, whether Rule 20 of the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rules should bo ho amended as to 
impose restrictions on oral critici-m of the policy of 
Government by public servants; and s«condly. whether 
Rule 20 should apply to Government servunts who an¬ 
on deputation or on foreign service. 


2. With regard to the first point, T am to refer to 
the despatch of the Secretary of Stale, No. 144. dated the 
6th October 1898, which formed an enclosure to letter 
No. 2304, dated the 16th November 1898, from the 
Home Department. In that despatch the principles wore 
laid down, firstly that "a member of the Government 
service is not at liberty to make an attack Upon what 
he knows or believes to be the policy or procedure 
deliberately approved by the Government and that it is 
no justification of such attack that he is actuated by con¬ 
scientious motive or lias a strong conviction of the 
correctness of his own judgment and, secondly, that 
“it is improper for any officer to convey the public, whe¬ 
ther in writing or in a speech or otherwise, any opin¬ 
ion upon matters of Government policy which are, or 
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likely to become, subject of public discussion.” The Go¬ 
vernor in Council considers that the purport of these in¬ 
structions should bo incorporated in Rule 20 of the Go¬ 
vernment Servants’ Conduct Rules. 

3. With regard to the application of the rule to ser¬ 
vants of Government who are on deputation or on foreign 
service, I am to say that the question is complicated tech¬ 
nically as Govt, servants on deputation nr on foreign ser¬ 
vice are frequently members of local Is dies and us such are 
under an obligation to prot»ci, within legitimate limits, 
the interests of tho public Indies they serve. In the 
Punjab, for instance the Deputy Commissioner is usu¬ 
ally the Chairman <f the District B<ard» ami when 
acting In the laid r ca|mcity. he has at times todifhr 
from the views of Government when they affect or 
appear to affect adversely the inti rests of the Board. 
The Governor in Council is of opinion that the ado¬ 
pt urn of the proposal of the Burma Government 
would make the position of an official chairman of 
u local body and any oilier official similarly situated 
very difficult, since he would be preclud'd from taking 
part, other than as a supporter of Governinant, in n 
discussion in which proposals made by Government were 
under consideration, unless Government had made it 
clear that the proposals in question were not part of its 
policy* For tins reason the Governor in Council would 
deprecate the inclusion in the Government, Servants' 
Conduct Rules of a rigid rule which would prevent pub¬ 
lic servants, w ho aro on deputation or on foreign service, 
or who are members of local bodies from giving expres¬ 
sion to views which aro at variance with those stated by 
Government, and would prefer that the limits wi bin 
which such Government servants are at liberty to criticise 
the policy of Government should be stated in executive 
instructions. Such instructions might express the gene¬ 
ral principle that when n proposal of Government, relat¬ 
ing to a local body or other authority whom a public 
servant represents, is under discussion, the Government 
servant is not precluded from an expression of his views 
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raearding the manner in which the proposal of Govern¬ 
ment will affect the interests of the local body or authori¬ 
ty, but his observations should be confined to this aspect 
of the question and to suggestions for alternative pro¬ 
posals where it is proposed to move Government to re¬ 
consider its orders, and should not include general criti¬ 
cisms of the policy of Government. Subject to thei ob 
servanco of this general principle, the criticisms should 
he directly relevant to the interests of the body or autho- 
rltv whom the public servant represents, and they should 
be'miderately worded. Where the decisions of Govern¬ 
ment are such as no question of reconsideration can arise, 
the Government servant should refrain from criticism 
of thorn, and any part he may take in the discussion 
should be confined to an explanatim of the extent to 
which they affect the interests of the local body or other 
authority. 

Serial Wo.8—LETTER PROM THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 

AND ORISSA. APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT, NO.1320-A.. 

DATED THE llTH FEBRUARY 1928. 

SU BJ EOT. — Amt'iidiru'id of rules 1 Ui) and W of the 
Government Srr rants’ Gnutnct Rules. 


In replv te Mr. Sbillidy V letter No. F-46/27-Pubhc 
dated the 16th December 1927, 1 am directed to say that 
thn local Government do not consider that the particular 
case referred to by the Burma Government is sufficient 
justification for an alteration of rule 19 i20?) us recently 
amended, of the Government Servants' Conduct Rulos. 

2. The local Government ugree fully in the general 
proposition, already expressed in the rules, that Govern¬ 
ment servants cannot be allowed full freedom to criticise 
(.ho policy or actions of Government in public ; but the 
broad limits of what is permissible are well known and 
in the opinion of the local Government, sufficiently indi¬ 
cated in the existing rules, and it would appear to be 
impossible to lay down rules covering every possible case 
without, at the same time, restricting permissible action. 
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On the other hand, the mere facr that an act of a Govern¬ 
ment servant, which is itself improper, is not definitely 
forbidden in the rules will not prevent Government from 
taking doe notice of it. 

Soiisl No. o.—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OP THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 
N0.58I/3385R-.-III, DATED THE 9TH FEBRUARY 1928. 

SUBJECT* — Amendment of Rules 1 (a) and £0 of the 
Government Servants' Coniine/ Rules. 

T am directed to refer to Mr. Shillidy’s letter No. 
F-46/27-Public, dated the 16th December 1927, on the 
subject of the amendment of rules V <til and 20 of the 
Government Servent’s Conduct Rules, and to say, in 
reply, that the Governor in Council agrees (u) that 
Government servants shonld not be permitted to criticise 
Government orally, and (6' that government servents on 
foreign service should be subject to the same restriction 
as apply to those in the ordinary line. 

Strisl No. Jo—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ASSAM, APPOINTMENT AND POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
NO. APPT.-220S-7108 A.P., DATED THE 30TH DECEMBER 
1927. 

SUBJECT .—Amendment of Rules l In) nnd SO of the Go¬ 
vernment Servants' Conduct Rules. 

T am directed to refer to Mr. Shillidy’s leiter No. 
F.-46/27-Public, dated the 16th DfC0*rber 1927 and i" 
reply to say that the Governor in Council agrees with 
the Government of Burma that the Government Ser¬ 
vants’ Conduct Rules should exprossly prohibit any 
public criticism of the policy of Government by any 
Government servant, even if be be in foreign service. 

Srrioi No. // —LETTER FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. NO. 2023-G/12- 
143/24 DATED THE 2STH FEBRUARY 1928. 

SUBJECT.— Amendment of Rules I (a) and. SO of the Go¬ 
vernment Servants' Conduct Rules • 

I havo the honour to acknowledge Mr. Shillidy’s 
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letter No- F.-46/27-Public, dated the 16th December 1927, 
on the above subject and to observe that, in my opin¬ 
ion, it is advisable to amend Government Servant a 
Conduct Rules so as to provide that no Government 
servant—whether ho b« on foreign service or not- 
ahonld be at liberty publicly to criticise the policy oi 
Government. 

< —LETTER PROM THE COMMISSIONER, COOKG, 

DATED THE 26TH JANUARY 1928. 

SUBJECT- -Amendment of Rules J (a) and SO of the Go¬ 
vernment Servant*' Conduct Rule*. 

In reply to vour letter No. F.-46/27-Public, dated 
the 16th December 1927, 1 am directed to say that the 
Chief Commissioner sees no necessity for the revision 
suggested bv the Government of Burma which appears 
to be too comprehensive. There cun be no objection to 
prohibiting a Government servant, even when on lore- 
jut service, from publicly criticising the general policy of 
Government, but if the suggestion of the Government 
of Burma were accepted as it stands the opinions ot 
Government servants appointed to Committees or Cor¬ 
porations would necessarily be so circumscribed as to be 
deprived of most of their value. 

c • i (j- —LETTER FROM THE, CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 
S * DFXHI.NO aM-HOME. DATED THE llTH JANUARY 1928. 

SUOJKCT. - Amendment of Rule* 1 ('») and SO oj the Go- 
vernmevx Servant .s’ Conduct Rules. 

In roplv to Mr. Shillid.v’a letter No. F-46/87-Pub- 
lic, dated ilia 16th December 1927, [ have the honour 
to sav that of the four officers consulted by mo, the Dis¬ 
trict Judgo is in favour of the amendment suggested 
bv the Government of Burma, while the Senior Super¬ 
intendent of Police sees no objection to theanundment- 
I enclose copies of the opinions furnished by the 
J)eputv C mimissiiner and the Chief Engineer. 1 am.in 
agreement with the views of the Deputy Commissioner 
which appear to me to bo very reasonable and well- 
considered. 
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C0 5 Y i >PALETTER Na 3/C DATED 4TH JANUARY 1928. 
PROM THE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. DELHI TO THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER. DELHI. 


SUBJECT. — Amendment of Rule* 1 (a) and XO of the Go- 

verumem Servant*' Conduct Rule*. 

In reply to your endorsement No. 9091-Homo, dated, 
the 20th December 1927, on the ubove subject. I havo 
the honour to say that in my opinion the question rais¬ 
ed by the Government of Burma is not free from diffi¬ 
culty.. In an era when the Government official must 
“assume the position of a skillud consultant" must "ex¬ 
plain and pursuado and arguo and refute" must enter 
into a “partnership which means for him extra work, 
explanations, consultations, and attempts to carry others 
with him," must "convince rather than direct”, must 
"prevail in consultation rather than enforce an order" 
(vide Montagu-Chelmsford Report passim ). it will not 
do Government any harm if a certain latitude of thought 
and expression is left to its officers which may enable 
the local bodies on which those officers may be func¬ 
tioning to feel that, they are not listening to a mere 
mouthpiece. In actual fact the hands of Government 
and of an officer who is loyally striving to carry out 
the wishes of Government will be thereby strengthened, 
not only as regards such minor point on which the 
issue may conceivably arise but also as rogards far 
more general and imporiaut mutters of policy. From 
my own experience (which on this subject I can claim 
to have been not inconsiderable) I can testify to the en¬ 
ormous importance attached by his hearers in such cir¬ 
cumstances to their belief and trust that the Govern- 
mont officer preserves some indcpondoncc of opinion and 
judgment. These things are all u quesiion of degree, 
and much doponds on whether any vital principle is 
really at stake. In the case quoted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma it may be admitted at once and freely 
that tho earlier portion of the amendment to the 
Rangoon Corporation’s resolution as moved by a mem¬ 
ber of the Burma Commission (in his capacity as elected 
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representative of the Rangoon Development Trust) 
was unhappily worded. Yet it will be observed from 
the sound portion of the amendment that the even¬ 
tual result which the mover was endeavouring to achieve - 
was in strict conformity with Government's wishes. 
Supposing the earlier portion had run. "That the Cor¬ 
poration regrets that tho local Government before appoin¬ 
ting the Rangoon Health Committee did not find it 
possible to consult the Corporation, otc., etc.'’, I venture 
to think that there would not have been the same cause 
for objection ; although even then the two members of- 
the Burma Commission might have been bettor advised 
if thev had ensured that it should bo moved by some, 
one else, in order to attain the object they had in view,, 
and had then lent it their qualified , support. Leaving 
aside any question of becoming subject to definite pains- 
and penalties under the Government Servants Conduct 
Rules, we may regard it as eastablished that no Govern¬ 
ment servant, whatever position he may be temporarily 
holdiog, can view with equanimity the prospect of in¬ 
curring of Government displeasure, and with all deferen¬ 
ce I suggest that in the case in question it would pro¬ 
bably have been sufficient to convey to.the tw.o officers 
in unmistakable terms the Burma Government’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the precise methods which they had 
chosen to adopt. Butin Government’s best interests 
I doubt the wisdom of any alteration of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants' Conduct Rules in the manner sugges¬ 
ted by tho Government of Burma, except perhaps to 
a minor degrco and on the lines X have indicated. Say 
for instance something of this kind : — "Any sorvant of. 
Government, ovon if h© be on foreign service or 1 ent 
to a local body or otherwiso employed outside tho regu¬ 
lar line, must exerciso tho greatest care in the. public' 
expression of views which can be interpreted as being 
at variance with those held by Government or with 
any action or decision of Government. This is not to 
say that Government desire to deprive such officers of 
all independence of judgment. But no expression of 
opinion which voices 'undue criticism or censure of 
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Government can bo permitted, nor an attack on any 
vital principle of Government policy.” 

As regards the point raised in your endorsement No- 
9091-Home, dated the 20th December 1927, I am of 
opinion that to prevent an officer serving on a Municipal , 
Committee from criticising in any manner the policy of 
the Government is likely to bo very embarrassing for 
Government sorvants, and will stultify the deliberations 
of the Municipality. 

I speak from the point of view of a technical officer 
serving on a local body. Government may have adopted 
a policy which as technical advice togfhe board he is 
quite unable to support, in my opinion the object for 
which the technical officer is placed on the board (*.»*•.) 
to advise them on matters connected with the profession 
from which he has been trained) will be lost if free criti¬ 
cism is not permitted, and it would be better for Govern¬ 
ment to nominate to the board professional men who are 
not Government servant. 

Further, in general matters not connected with an 
officer’s professional advice, it appears to the that if 
Government prohibits its servants from criticising in any 
manner the policy of Government, this prohibition must 
apply equally to criticism in support of the policy as 
well as adverse criticism and the presonceof Government 
servants on local boards is useless oxccpt as voting - 
tnaohines. • . 

• A. M. ROUSE, 

Chief Engineer. 

The. 3rd December 1927 . 

Serial No- Ur .—DESPATCH PROM HIS MAJESTY’S SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INDIA. NO. 3 OF 1928. GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, HOME DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC DATED THE 27TH 
SEPTEMBER 1928. 

• 

SUBJECT .—Amendment of certain rules of the Government 
Sri wilts' Conduct Eules- 
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My Lord, 

We havo the honour to address Your Lordship in 
Counoil on the question of amending rules 1 (a), 20 and 
23 of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. 

2. In their loiter No. 398/E./X6, dated tho 6th 
Decombor 1926, the Government of Burma brought to 
our notice the faot that rule 20 of the Government 
Servants' Conduct Rules does not, as it stands, apply to 
oral criticism by Government servant of the policy of 
Government and suggested that it might be amended 
in such a manner as to apply to all expressions of views 
by GovernmenServants- An examination of the facts 
reported by tho Government of Burma showed that, apart 
from the defect pointed out in rule 20, there was con¬ 
siderable doubt whether the Government Servants’ Con¬ 
duct Rules applied to Government servants in foreign 
employ in view of the definition contained in rule 1 to) 
of the Rules and we, therefore, invited the views of all 
local Governments on the general issues raised- Copies 
of the replies received are enclosed for Your Lordship's 
information. 

3. So far as rule 1 (a) of the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules is concerned wo have reviewed the ques¬ 
tion whether the definition of the term "Government 
servant” contained in it requires any change and our 
inclusion is that it is undesirable to leave it in'its present 
somewhat indefinite form. Tho use of the term "includes” 
in lieu of tho term "means” shows tlmt the definition 
does not purport to bo exhaustive and this want of 
precision in tho definition is likely to lead to difficult ies 
when questions of interpretation are raised. Tho 
Government Servants' Conduct Rules havo now aqaired 
statutory force by virtue of Sectim 96B <4» of the 
Government of India Act and we consider it desirable 
that the terms used in them should be os clear as possible 
and that a comprehensive definition of the term "Govern¬ 
ment servant” should be laid down. It is because the 
present definition is not sufficiently precise that doubts 
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havo been raised as to whether an officer in foreign 
service is a Government servant for the purposes of the 
Government Servants’Conduct Rules or not; for while 
on the one hand he cannot strictly be considered to bo a 
porson oxerciaing civil office under the Government, 
thoro is on the other hand the possibility that it might 
bo held that the present definition covers the case of an 
officer serving under a body which is under the control 
of Government. We have no doubts whatever that 
ovorv Government servant, however he may be employed, 
should bo bound by the Government Servants’ Conduct 
Rules and we, therfore, recommend for Your Lordship’s 
consideration in Council that tlie definition of the term 
“Government servant” should he altered as suggested in 
the draft enclosed with this despatch- 

4. As regards rule 20, we agree with the Govern¬ 
ment Advocate, Burma, that the rule in its present form 
can hardly be constructed as prohibiting oral criticisms 
of the policy of Government by a Government servant, 
and we are of opinion that such criticism should be 
included with in the scope of the rule- In this connection 
we may bring to Your Lordship’s notice that the original 
rule No. 19 (which was based on Lord George Hamilton’s 
despatch No. 144-Pnhlic dated the 6th October 1898), 
before it was revised and combined by tbe Secretary of 
Stato (vide his despatch No. 182-Public dated the 27th 
September 1912', with another rule rt Relating the conduct, 
of Government servants in making comments upon the 
affairs of foreign countries, definitely forbade such oral 
criticism. Notwithstanding this previous absolute pro¬ 
hibition it has oocnred to ns. nd; has to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab, that some latitude should be per¬ 
mitted in the matter in the rase of Government sorvants 
who owe allegiance to some public body of which they 
are members and who aro expected by that body to pro¬ 
tect its interests when these are at' variance with 
those of- Government. We have considered whether 
it. is dosireable to indicate in the Government servants’ 
Conduct Rules the limits within which such criticism 
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l ' th“Tuidaniio of otlu-r local Government^ with 
fn exproXf of the approval of tho Govoromeni of 
India to tho General principles therein laid down. 

Your Lordship will observe that the raid 
w extends tho scope of tho present prohibition to 

irs? «sr~ ttswu 
s& 

rule was framed- 

5 Wc now turn to rule 23 of. the Conduct Rules 

amendment of which has become 

l^:T9 0 Sl”ed the S>» We 

^i^Koirh^xK with 

tssrj&t 

few,;: 

little more comprehensive in order to cover elections to. 
any legislative body anywhere in tho world. 

subjection 2 of section 96/B of the Government of India 
Act- , ‘ . . . . ‘ • : 

■ . ‘ , • , We have the honour to be,' 

MY LORD, 
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Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servants, 
(Signed) IRWIN. 

*' W. R- BIRDWOOD. 

n B- N. MITRA. 

MD- hathbulla h. 

. , „ S. R. DAS- • 

’. „ O. RAINY. 

„ J. CKERAR. 

„ A. C. MC WATTERS. 

List o/ Enclosnrrs. 

1- Letter from the Government of Burma, No. 398- 
F. 626, dated the 6th December 1926. 

2. Letter-to the local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations (except Burma), No. F-46'27-Public, dated the 
16th December 1927. 

3. Letter from the Government of Madras No. 
6041-1, dated, the 28;h January 1928. 

4. Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 1951- 
34,'D., dated the 18th February 1928. 

5. Letter From the Government of Bengal, No- 163- 
A* D., dated the 30ih ApTil 1928 and enclosure. 

» 6. Letter from the Government of the United Pro¬ 

vinces, No. 5027, dated the 23rd December 1927. 

7. Letter from the Government of Punjab No. 
5376-Ga2„ datod tho 14th February 1928. 

8. Letter from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
No. 1320-A- dated the 11th February 1928. 

9. Letter from the Government of the Central 
Provinces. No.- 581-3385 R.-III. dated the 9th Febru¬ 
ary 1928. 

10. Letter from the. Government of Arseni, N<. 
Apptt.-2208/7108-A. P., dated the 30th December 1927. 
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11. Letter from the Hon’hle the Chief Commissioner 
North-West Frontier Province, No. 3023-G./12-143-24, 
dated the 25th February 1928. 

13. Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, No. 
208-Home, dated the 11th January 1928, and enclosures. 

14. . Draft amendments in the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules. 

Serf*/ No /5—RESOLUTION. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 96-B 
(2) of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of 
State in Council, with the concurrencj of the majority 
of votes at a ineetig of the Council of India held this— 
1928, hereby makes the following amendments to the 
Governments Servants’ Conduct Rules, namely *r- 

I* For rule 1 (a) of the said rules the following shall 
be substituted, namely 

the civil service of the Crown in India, 
whether for the time being on foreign 
service or not.” 

II. For rule 20 of the said rules the following shall 
be substituted namely : — 

“20. (1) No Government servant shall, in any docu¬ 
ment published under his own name or 
in any public utterance delivered by him, 
make any statement of fact or opinion 
which is capable of einbarrasing— 

(«/) the relations ho:ween Government and the people 
of India or any section thereof, or 

ill) tho relations between His Majesty's Government 
or the Governor General in Council and any 
foreign country or the ruler of any State in India. 

<2) A Government servant who iutends to publish 
any document under his own name or to deliver 
any public utterance containing statesmens in 
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respect of which any doubt as to the application 
of the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1) 
ma.v ariso shall submit to the Government 
under which hnis serving a copy or draft of 
the document which he intends to publish or 
of the utterance which ho intends to deliver, 
and shall not publish the documentor deliver 
the utterance save with the sanction of the 
Government under which ho is serving and with 
such alterations, if any, as the Government niav 
direct”. 

Ill* In rule 23 the following amendments shall ho 
made namely :— 

(</) In sub-rule (2) of rule 23 after tho words “legisla¬ 
tive body” the word “whether in India or else¬ 
where” shall be inserted ; 

Kb) after sub-rule (2>, the following sub-rule shall bo 
inserted, namely 

“(3) A. Government servant who issues an address 
to electors or in any other manner publicly 
announces himself or ullows himself to be 
publicly announced us a candidate or pros¬ 
pective candidate for election to a legislative 
body shull he deemod. for the purposes of 
sub-rule «2», or take part in an election to 
such body” ; 

(r) sub rule (31 shall be ronuraberod (4) and in that 
sub-mlo as so renumbered, for the word and 
figure "sub-rule (2‘ M tho words and figures 
"mib-mlos (2) and i3) ” shall bo substituted. 
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Commentary. 

Precis. Some of the candidates failed to ascertain 
what was required to be summarised. As in paragraph 
1 of serial No. IX they were required to make a precis 
of the replies of the officers consulted- But a large 
number of them wasted much of their energy and pre¬ 
cious time in summarising the lengthy letter from 
the Government of India and in reproducing, in one 
form or the other, the points given in para 6 of that 
letter. Similarly, the endorsement in serial No. Ill 
was included. Paragraph 1 of serial No. IX required 
the Secrotary, General Department, to see the Govern¬ 
ment of India letter in serial No. 1 and the endorsement 
of tho provincial government. As such there was no 
occasion to give a substance of these letters. Some of 
the candidates summarimd the notes contained in serial 
No. IX to XII and did not realise that these notes were 
supposed to have been written afterwards. 

The precis was required to enablo the provincial 
government to come to a ready decision on the three 
general points raised ir. the Government of India letter 
and on tho specific points mentioned in paragraph 6 
ibid- It should have been preferred in such a form as 
to bring together the views of the several officers con¬ 
sulted on each of the points under consideration. But 
many candidates summarised document after document 
as given in the question paper. 

Om/t. The draft in many cases was addressed, be¬ 
gun and closed in a wrong way. Very little attention 
was paid to punctuation, sequence and style. Most of 
the candidates tried to reproduce the notes in serial 
nos. IX and X without giving explanations in support 
of tho views put forward. The candidate’s merit was 
to be judged by how he tried to dress them up. 
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I PRECIS. 

SUBJECT '-—Confidential report* on officers- 

On the suggestion made the hv Secretary of State to 
the Government of India to review the whole system of 
confidential reports in view of the changes which had 
occurred since the promulgation of the Resolution of the 
Govornmont of India, dated the 14th September 1915, 

ft} in their letter No.dated the 3rd March 

1 J.ift, raised the main question regarding the desirabi¬ 
lity of adopting a uniform practice in regard to : 

(<i) the preparation of confidential reports, 

(6) the use to which they could bo put, and 

(/.•) the communication of unfavourable roports to 
the officers concerned. 

They called for the opinion of the Commissioner 
X Division, Inspecter Generul of Police, Directors of A gri- 
oulture, Lund Records, and Public Instruction. There- 
marks of the various authorities in regard to iho points 
raised in para 6 of the G.I. letter were:— 

U/l provision of specific headings or tjctieral r< marks- 
It was generally agreed that the form of the report 
should contain a column for general remarks and also 
the following specific headings : 

t») private character, , 

(ii) interest, willingness, loyalty etc. 

(m) general culture, 

('*’) Personal appearance, dress, manners, 

(r> length of service under the reporting officer, 

{ci) length of service in the department, 

(mi) attendance, whether regular or punctual, 

(urn) any special work worthy of record done durihg 
the period under report. This was suggested by 
the Director of Public Instruction. 
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(far) work, (x) conduct. These were suggested by the 
Director of Agriculture. 

(xi) energy and capacity to take initiative, (x»Y) tact 
and executive ability, (am) magisterial and other 
special aptitude. These headings were sugges¬ 
ted by the Director of Land Records. 

(xir) suitability for promotion, crossing of efficien¬ 
cy bar and elgibiliiy for special additional pen¬ 
sion. This was suggested by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

While recommending that the number of specific head¬ 
ings should be minimum the Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction desired it to clarify that it was not necessary 
to offer remarks under each heading unless it could bo 
dono usefully and appropriately. I^st these forms might 
become-stereotyped the Inspector General of Police con¬ 
sidered these specific headings only for the guidance or 
the reporting officers. The Directors of Land Records 
was of opinion that specific instances might be quoted 
in support of these remarks. 

(6) explicit examples of good nr bad work. The Com¬ 
missioner. X Division, favoured the embodying of 
examples of gohd and bad work but the Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Police and the Director of Public Instruction consi¬ 
dered it necessarv onlv when outstanding instances exis¬ 
ted. According to the Director of Agriculture, it was 
not necessary. 

' (c) and (/) degree of personal experienceof th* repor¬ 
ting officer. It was generaly agreed that the extent of 
personal experience and contact by the reporting and 
senior officers should be mentioned as that would enable 
more correct weight to be attached to the opinion. 

id) report from officers on transfer for incorporation 
in the report to be sent to Government. The Inspector 
General of Police and the Commissioner, X Division, 
‘were in favour of such remarks being left behind- The 
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Director of Public Instruction and the Director of Agri¬ 
culture suggested that- the officers should not bo required 
to leave a full report for their successors. 

(e) suitability tnr promotion, crossing of an efficiency bar 
ami elgibility for an additional pension. The consensus of 
opinion was that specific views to this effect bo given if 
there might be an occasion for them but the Inspector 
General of Police suggested that the fitness for extra 
pension should be recomended only by the head of 
service. 

(?/) reasons for discounting /hr opinion of reporting offi¬ 
ce's. The Directors of Public Instruction und the Com¬ 
missioner, X Division, were of opinion that no special 
provision was necessary and the matter could be 
loft to'the discretion of tho superior officers. The 
Director of Agriculture and the Inspector General of 
Police thought it dosiralde as reporting officers, at times, 
were liable to ho prejudiced. 

\h) Period covered by the report . All the officers ngre. 
cd that tho reports should he prepared und submitted an 
Dually. 

(i) Period of service far which an officer be report'd 
upon . The views on this point differed widely. 

The Director of Public Instruction favoured the 
present system of reporting unto the end of the officer*- 
career while tho Director of Agriculture considered 
this essential in the case of a gar tted officer whether 
acting or permanent. 

Tho Inspector General of Police suggested four 
months as minimum and the Commissioner, X Divis¬ 
ion, fixed it as one year. 

Inclusion in pirs'ninl file of special reparts regard¬ 
ing suitability of an officer for protnotioti. It was un¬ 
animously agreed to include in the personal file of the 
officer any special reports in response to enquiries re¬ 
garding his conduct or fitness for promotion- 
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(/;•» wiulher final orders of the Governor it ere required 
by Rules <j business. Thu Director of Agriculture showed 
his inability to answer it- Others kept silent on this 
point* 

With regard to the question whether or not the auth- 
rity conducting an inquiry into the alleged misconduct, 
of an officer should have access to confidential reports, 
all the officers consulted were generally in favour of 
supplying tiicm for reference* The Inspector General 
of Police, the Director of Agriculture and the Commissio¬ 
ner, X Division, however, held that to avoid prejudice 
it was desirable not to furnish the record until the en¬ 
quiring officer had arrived at Ins findings when it might 
Ixj made available onlv for decision regarding punish¬ 
ment. Tiie Director of Land Reoords considered them to 
be good evidence as these contained observations by inde¬ 
pendent officers at time when the matter was not an 
issue in any enquiry. 

Regarding the communication of unfavourable reports 
to the officers concerned, it was generally held that the 
instructions laid down in tha Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of I ndia 1915, namely, that no officer should be 
kept in total ig jo ranee for any length of time that his 
superiors wore dissatisfied with his work, should he 
followed. According to the Director of Agriculture and 
the Commissioner, X Division, it was more necessary in 
the case of remediable defects. The Director of Land 
Records and the Commissioner, X Division, however, 
apprehended that the communication of irremediable 
defects would create undesirable estrangement in the 
official relationship of the officers and ill-feeling would 
1 m- created. To avoid this the former and the Director 
of Agriculture advised that this might be done only if 
it is persistent for two or three oonsecutive years. The 
Inspector General of Police suggested that such remarks, 
if not substantiated, be held up for several years by which 
time their repetition or omission would make the position 
clear. The Director of Land Reoords was of the view 
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that before adverse remarks were repeated the officer 
might bn asked to explain his con duel through proper 
channel so as to aff >rd a chance to him to clear his 
position. 

The Director of Agriculture and the Commissioner, 
X Division, thought it advisable that the adverse remark*, 
should be communicated or quite informally, so as mg 
to hurt the officer’s feelings or to dtaourage him. 

II DRAFT. 

NO. 

Government of X. 

General Department. 

From 

The Secretary to the Government of X, 

General Department. 

To 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Home A ffairs, 

New Delhi. 

Dated......the..... 

SU3JKCT : report* n f offi.vrs. 

Sir, 

Iem directed to invite a reference to the letter 
from the Government of India, Ministry of Home A ffnir-. 
No..dated the 3rd March 1935 regarding the desi¬ 

rability of adopting a uniform practice in regard to («> 
the preparation of confidential reports, <&> the use of 
which they can be properly put, and fc) the communica¬ 
tion of unfavourable reports to the officers concerned. 

2. I am to state that, in the light of the opinion of 
the various officers in the province who were consulted, 
the Government have come to the conclusion that tl» 
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principle*. lai.l down in the Government of India Rcso- 

lutioii No.daled the 14th September 191o have 

not proved inadequate. The mstructi.i.s given iherein 
if properlv carried out, are still sound but considering 
the extended use «»f confidential*reports by the provincial 
Governments and the Public Service Commissions. addi¬ 
tional instructions appear to he desirable so that muon 
greater care .nay now Ik* given to the drawing op or 
these reports- 


3. Wiih regard t<» tho differe.it points mentioned 
by the Government of India in para G of their letter 
referred to above l am to report as follows : 


Ui) As regards the form of the report it is neees- 
ary that, in addition to a column for general remarks, 
there should be specific headings, lest these reports may 
become discursive and casual and luid to rial want 
of consideration on the part of the reporting officers- 
List of specific headings which may lie suggested is given 
in the annexure f*»r information. As tin* different depart¬ 
ments, will require forms with different specific heading 
according to their individual requirements, the question 
«>f drawing up new standard forms has, therefore, been 
taken up with the departments and copies of these will 
be sent to the Government of India when they are ready. 

(6) It is preferable that special cases of praise or 
condemnation may be illustrated by quoting instances to 
avoid the influence of bias or prejudice- 

and t</» The mentioning of the extent of perso¬ 
nal experience or contact with the reporting and the 
senior officers is necessary as it will enable m »re correct 
weight to be attached to the opinion. 

(rf) The officer on transfer may lie required to 
leave behind reports on his subordinates for his succes¬ 
sor for incorporation in subsequent reports provided 
they are based on sufficient experience. 
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(••) The remarks regarding suitability for promotion, 
crossing of an efficiency bar and eligibility for an addi¬ 
tional pension may not be made, unless it be to pro¬ 
vide for cases in which the officer reported upon is 
shortly due for promotion. Such information can al- 
ways # be culled upon at the appropriate time. 

(if) In view of the fact that the opinion of the re¬ 
porting officer is at times liable to be prejudiced the 
superior officer may he required to give his remarks on 
the soundness of judgment or otherwise of such a 
report. 

<h) The present practice for the prejiaration and sub¬ 
mission of annual reports may continue. 

ti) In the interests of good administration the officer 
may continue to b'J reported upon throughout his ser¬ 
vice until he becomes the head of the office. 

O’) Special reports in response to enquiries regarding 
the officer’s conduct or fitness for promotion may be in¬ 
cluded in his personal report. 

\k) No specific provi-ion in the Rules of Business of 
this Government prescribe that reports or at least adver¬ 
se reports on Secretary of State’s Officers, require the 
final orders of the Governor but other instructions hav* 
been issued in order to enable His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor to discharge his special responsibilities to ensure 
this. 

4. As regards the use to which these confidential 
reports can be put and whether or not an authority con¬ 
ducting an enquiry into the alleged misconduct of an 
officer should have access to all papers in the confiden¬ 
tial reports relating to the officer concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment agree with the Government of India that fullest 
use should be made «»f the reports in non-disciplinary mat¬ 
ters such as, in regulating promotions and appointments 
and in respect of the admissibility of extra additional 

pensions. However there appears to be no justification 
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in making available to an enquiring authority or tribu¬ 
nal the whole confidential record of an officer in dis¬ 
ciplinary cases as a matter of course when his general 
character is not in issue. Meterial relating to any spe¬ 
cific point or charge may be supplied when necessary. 
After a decision has been reached, that an officer is 
guilty of specific charges, there should be no objection 
to making the whole record available in order to assist 
the tribunal in the assessment of punishment. 

5. With regard to the communication of unfavour¬ 
able reports to the officers concerned the Government 
entirely agree with the Government of India that, the 
principle laid down in the Government of India Reso¬ 
lution of 1915, that no officer should he kept in total 
ignorance for any length of time that his superiors are 
dissatisfied with his work, should be followed. But 
dhere may be cases in which there is difference of opin- 
tion as to what defects are really 'irremediable’, a drei" 
sion on this point ultimately rests with Government 
or Heads of Departments who must see that adverse 
remarks are communicated in suitable cases- As to the 
nethod of doing so, it is suggested that this should, when 
sissible be done by word of mouth so that due allowan- 
e is made for the temperament of the officer con¬ 
fined. 

Yours Faithfully , 

Secretary, Government of X 
General Department- 

ANNEXURE 

O') private character, 

(m) Interest, willingness, loyalty etc-, 

(fit) general culture, 

(t v) personal appearance, dress, manners, 

{v) length of service under the reporting officer, 
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(vi) length of service in the department, 

attendance, whether regular or punctual, 

(viii) any special work worthy of record done during 
the period, 

(ix) work, 

(x) conduct. 

Ui) energy and capacity to take initative, 

(xii) tact and executive ability, 

magisterial and other special aptitude, 

(*'»* suitability for promotion, crossing of eficiencv Ur 
and elgibilily for special additional pension.' 

1941 


Commentary. 

Preci*- Candidates failed to appreciate and therefore 
correctly present the prominent points. In most eases 
expression was loose. In generalising common view- 
points some candidates attributed to ull the associations 
certain points which were actually held bv some of the 
associations. There was a tendency to use long sen¬ 
tences in the beginning and in one case, the first senten¬ 
ce covered nearly two pages. 

Ibajt. Serial No. XV, which whs only an attempt 
at attaining the views of important associations of em¬ 
ployers and workers, was slavishly followed in putting 
up the draft. Only in few cases there was an attempt 
to give an individuality to the draft. Some of the can¬ 
didates used the first person in communicating the views 
of the provincial government. 

I PRECIS. 

SUBJECT: Sick lifts Insurance for \corkmen. 

In their letter No- W-4581. dated the lO.h Jmuarv 
1940, the Government of India, in the Labour Depart¬ 
ment, referred the Provincial Governments to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the first conference of Labour Ministers held 
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in January 1940 regarding the question of sickness insu¬ 
rance for workmen. It was held that the problem was 
not so much due to lack of medical facilities but oi 
help during the period when the worker was unable to 
work and earn a living owing to sickness- The Confe¬ 
rence had concluded that sickness benefit funds to which 
the employers and the employees should contribute com¬ 
pulsorily would be appropriate for this purpose. uhe 
Government of India, therefore, asked the Provincial 
Governments to furnish them, along with their com¬ 
ments, the opinion of the important associations of em¬ 
ployers and employees in the province regarding the ac¬ 
ceptance of this principle of compulsory contribution, to 
such funds. 

2. The Government of X forwarded the letter of 
the Governmrnt of India to the Commissioner of Labour 
and the Chief Inspector of Factories for submission of 
their views, after consulting important associations of 
employers and workers in the province. 

3. The replies received showed that the employers’ 
associations on the whole were not against the proposal, 
majority however were of the opinion that the consi¬ 
deration of the scheme should be deferred to a more op¬ 
portune time. The workers’ unions, appreciated its ne¬ 
cessity, but were opposed to any scheme involving com¬ 
pulsory contribution on account of their low wages and 
high cost of living. They were of the opinion that con¬ 
tributions for a scheme of this sort should come from 
sources better able to bear the burden namely, the Go¬ 
vernment and the employers- 

4- While conceding to the view that contributions 
to such a scheme should be made by the workers and 
the employers, the Tramway Workers’ Union and the 
Indian Merchants’ Association pointed out that in some 
of the highly industrialised countries contributions to¬ 
wards such funds were made by the State as well, and 
therefore it should be done in India also, where the 
industries were not prosperous. They suggested that 
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the scheme should he applied to prosperous and large 
scale industries and plantations in the first instance. 
The Transport and Carriers’ Association and fhe Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, supported it. and pointed out that it 
would not be workable in small trades where labour was 
casual and not employed permanently. 

-it 5. The workers’ unions slated that the scheme would 
he found beneficial by the workers owing to the eco¬ 
nomic impasse to which they were reduced during ill¬ 
ness because of cessation of work and increased expen¬ 
diture due to medicines. The Commissioner of Labour, 
the Electric Supply Co., the Labour Union and the 
Tramway Workers’ Union apprehended that owing to 
low wages prevailing in India it would prove extre- 
. mely hard for workers to countrihute their quota. Ac- 
cordingly the former suggested that workers getting 
less than annas twelve per day be exempted from the 
payment of their contributions and this should he paid 
by the employers, in addition to their quota, while 
• other workers might contribute not more than 6i per 
cent of their actual monthly earnings provided the em¬ 
ployers were made to contribute four times the amount 
paid by the workers. 

6. The Chamber of Commerce'consult red the in¬ 
troduction of the scheme at the present time due to 
heavy cost of living, as premature and suggested, that 

^ the consideration of the scheme might be deferred to 
the end of the war, when the .conditions would be belter. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories also agreed in view of 
the political situation. 

7. The employers’ associations f»lt that most of 
the benefits embodied ill the proposals were already 
provided by the employers. A large number of well- 
established industries and firms had provided free medi¬ 
cal attendance for their workers and their families by 
-maintaining dispensaries and maternity homes and by 
contributing liberally to the various local medical ins¬ 
titutions. Besides, annual leave with pay ranging from 
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it period of 15 days to a month subject to the fulfilment, 
of certain conditions was also allowed in conjunction 
with sickness leave, 

The C-D. Cement Co., suggested that the leave bene¬ 
fits might be abolished and the amount so calculated 
paid as premium to some insurance company so that 
tho workers might bo insured against sickness. 

The Tramway Workers Union, the A.B- and the 
S. V. Oil Companies desired the Government to ascer¬ 
tain to what extent these benefits were enjoyed by the 
workers and suggested that, where the employers were 
not reasonable, Government might consider the intro¬ 
duction of legislation making the provision of a reason¬ 
able amount of sick leave with pay incumbent on 
employers 

8. Tho Chamber of Commerce and the S- V. Oil Co., 
in referring to many practical difficulties peculiar to 
industrial conditions in India, pointed out that there 
were very wide variations in the ordinary terms and 
conditions of sovvico granted to their employees by 
different industries in India. Tho effect of compulsory 
insurance scheme, would be that employers and emplo¬ 
yees of well-managed industries would be called upon 
to assist in financing tho extension of benefits to indus¬ 
tries where such priviledges were not enjoyed and where 
sickness for various reasons would be more common. 
They urged that the Government should not embark 
upon a costly and complicated measures such as sick¬ 
ness insurance without a very through examination of . 
the factors involved. 

II DRAFT. 

No. 

From 

The Secretary to the Government of X, 

Local Self Government Department. 
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To 


The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Labour Department. 

New Delhi. 

Dated.the.. 

SUBJECT : Sickness Insurance Fund for workers. 


Sir, 

With reference to your department tetter No. W-4581, 
dated the 10th January 1940, I am directed to forward 
herewith, an desired, copies of the lottors convoying the 
views of the important associations of workers and em¬ 
ployers in the provinco on the question of acceptance 
of the principle of compulsory contribution to sickness 
insurance. I am to state that though the workers in 
view of their wages and the present high cost of living, 
aro opposed to any schema involving compulsory con¬ 
tribution, yot they generally appreciate the idea of sick¬ 
ness insurance funds. The scheme would bo found 
henefioinl by them owing to the ooonomic impasse to 
which they aro reduced during illness because of cessa¬ 
tion of work and the increased expenses that they have 
to incur in buying medicines. It is, however, appre- 
honded that, owing to low wages prevailing in India at. 
the present moment and the high cost of living, it would 
prove extremely hard for them to contribute their quota 
hut, if the contributions 'are small, the reluctance to 
contribute to the scheme in the initial stnges may be 
ovorcome when it is realised that substantial benefits 
are forthcoming. On the other hand, it is suggested 
that certain low paid workers mar be exempted from 
the payment of their quota which may be paid by the 
employers themselves, in addition to their own, so that 
these workers may also, receive the benefits of the fund. 

2. The Government suggest that contributions for 
a scheme of the sort should come from sources better 
able to bear the burden namely, the employers and the 
Government. In some of the industrial countries in the 
world the contributions towards the fund are made by 
the State as well, and this should be done in India also, 
where the industries are not prosperous. 
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The Government of X also wish the Government 
of India to consider whether the scheme may not be 
made applicable only to prosperous and large scale in¬ 
dustries and plantations, in the first instance. It will 
not bo workable in small trades where labour is casual 
and not employed with any degree of permanence. 

3. As rogards the employers, they are not against 
the scheme for sickness insurance. The majority of 
them have stated that most of the bonofits ombodied in 
it, which labour should enjoy partly at their cost, are 
already provided entiroly by them in as much as free 
medical aid for tho workers and their families i9 given 
by maintaining dispensaries and maternity homes or 
by contributing liberally to tho various local medical 
institutions- Leavo with pay ranging from a period of 
15 days to a month subjeot to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions is also allowed in conj motion with sickness 
leave. Tho Govormnont of X are, therefore, of tho view 
that all questions of social legislation such as sickness 
insurance, holidays with pay, and other questions of a 
like nature should bo handled together so that tho interests 
concerned may be in a position to assess the cumulaiive 
effect of the burdens which nro likely to be imposed on 
them. 

4 . In viow of the existing facilities and as tho 
workmen have very little margin between their pay and 
the cost of living, the Government of X feel that the in¬ 
troduction of the scheme at the present time, when many 
employers may not be in a position to contribute, seems 
premature and suggest that its consideration may l*e de¬ 
ferred to a more opportune time namely, until the end of 
war when the conditions will be normal and times gene¬ 
rally prosperous. 

Fours Faithfully, 


Secretary, 

Local Self-Government Department. 

Government of X. 
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Commentary. 

Precis. Many candidates nid not spend 

timein athoroughr.adingofthecorrespond.no.. lh.y 
could not, on t his account, produce a good precis- i < 
much att.ntiun was given to detail the numbers and t 
dates of letters- Sumo candidates spent mueh tune in 
writing out a rough precis and copied t , 

omitted thedrafi part of the question or emiply 

rushed through it neglecting important^points, U.nse 
ouontlv they van the risk of falling in the paper as a 
whole.' Some candidates «IUI not mention the pounds on 
which the opinions were based. Many candidates staled 
that for cooking purposes, animal gheewas no be ter 
than vegetable ghee rin-o-vis vitamin content,butuninr 
tunatoly omitted to mention the superlatively important 
reason that unlike vegetable ghoe. animal ghee loses vhH- 
nii.ie in the act of fry in* and baking. Thos.whodepar 
ted from tho chronological order in making a prec t 
he correspondents got confused. In 

procedure was to begin with the proposal of tho Govern, 
nmit of tho Punjab to the Government of India, l ner« 
after it should have been mentioned that being in doubt 
as to the dnsirabUitv of the legislation proposed, the Gov- 
ernment of India songht the opinion of tho Government 

of ‘A’. 

Draft Manv candidates, in constructing the draft, 
mentioned that copies of the letters 
ors and commercial concerns were enclosed. 

PlfSiiife 

enclosure should notbe^hidicuted a, all., unless the ques- 
tion requires it- 
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I PRECIS . 

8CJBJEBT —ProhibUon on the import and sale of Vanas - 
Pali ghee. 

• 

Consequential to the debate in the Punjab Legislative 
Council on the Resolution relating to the sale and import 
of vana9pati ghee, the Government, in their letter No. 
33106-M-Medical, dated the 15th December 1927, in for¬ 
warding a copy of this resolution to the Government of 
India, pointed out that vegetable ghee which was defici¬ 
ent in vitamins was being sold on a large scale mixed or 
unmixed with natural gheo and the convictions with fine, 
provided under the Punjab Adulteration of Food Aot 
1919 had not acted a9 a preventive. As natural ghue had 
its food value, they strongly advocated legislation to pro-. 
hibit tho import of such products into, or manufacture, 
wnmn India unless they were coloured in such a way 
that they could not be mixed with or passed off as pure 
gheo without immediate detection. 

2 The Government of India appreciated importance 
of effective measures to ensure that the articlo sold 
as ghoe was really pure gheo. Tho vegetable products, 
though deficient in vitamins, were, in iheir opinion, 
harmloss and their colouring with an aesthetically offe¬ 
nsive colour, would discouruge this trade. The Govorn- 
lent of India apprehended that firstly this might lead 
■> tho oxtondod use of harmful adulterants and secondly 
nen ase the price of j ure gl.ee \\ hicb w us already very 
iigh owing to shortage of supply. 

3. Before arriving at a decision, the Government 
of India requested the Local Governments to furnish 
their views after consulting tho commercial and other 
interests on tho following points: 

(t) whether the proposal of the Punjab Government 
for colouring the vegetable products was ac¬ 
ceptable. 
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(,v) aitor " ati ' ,e p™p°»i to 

gru?ne anU h l„ P d Ur0ha,3r of ol >tained the 
m W t h o et health h0 ° f th08e articles was ‘"iuPioPs 
veritmem of\“ P ' V ,,f the lotter '™'» the Go- 

b\ 

om oiod to th.nl-o . , C! ? n ' l " i « i ' 11 ! "•< Agriculture were 
w«“m.BnhS,?l „. eK ct " daal8 pf vegetable ghoo which 
they wZ koW £££* WhO ""° m0 f °" d " p ™ id '" 

were T™ 1 "' 1 that all of them 

tub” produoU. h “ |,rU, ’“ S, ‘ l for col " ,lri "* ‘he vega- 

had M hJeif"dl™et"ed k - ’ V" 1 " 1 *' 1 ""t flat the agitation 
aale of J . d by > intc r°" t * d Partior to render the 

“gge»tion to b ^ l o"'" k Cta in, f? w,bl ° »> India and the 
defSd to I n n , ‘‘Tu Wllh colours, was 

able w ailkr ' i 1 " lrade , b .'' tendering them disagree- 
n . T l‘ e uneducated Indians, incanahle 

recognising their vulue as food products, would feel it 
derogatory to ask for |.he coloured ve^.ubTogh ee Ac 

bv vestd 0 inters Chamb0 r of Commerce, the <* position 
inVnf l Uf ? 8 . WU L S f,lrtber manifested in the lew 
Pifnjab. 1 m nal tuxes bv c, ' rla in mmicipalities in the 

6. M/s Bnrows Ltd., and Y Chamber of Commerce 
also pointed out that as the demand for pure ghee was 

dnH XCeS ti° f the SUpply lhe louring of the vegetable pro¬ 
ducts w.ll not prevent its adulteration, which had hee 

frtils nfT ay /T? Past> but WOuld Perpetuate H with 
articles of harmful character yielding lamentable results. 
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7. The Y Chamber of Commerce asserted that tho 
legislation was unnecessary as the provision for the pro¬ 
tection of the consumer already existed in the Indian 
Penal Code and the various Acts and Resolutions of 
the different provinces. Moreover there was a genuine 
demand for these product on merit and even when mis¬ 
used as adulterants they had, according to the Z Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, been more useful than harmful. 

They took the place of low grade and unwholesome adul¬ 
terants and cheapened the cost of the ghee to the consum¬ 
er and stopped profiteering. They also provided the 
poorer classes with a cooking medium at reasonable 
cost. 

The Commissioner of X Division did not consider 
that those products wore deleterious and was of the opin¬ 
ion that the legislation was unnecessary whon the oils £ 
of olivo etc., had boon in use for thousands of years. 

8. There was a general agreement to regulate sales 
in such a manner that vegetable products should-bo cor¬ 
rectly described as to ensure that they are purchased 
on their intrinsic value and their sale, as pore ghee, 
declared illog/il and punishable. The M/s Burrows Ltd., 
also favoured legislation for the prevention of adulter¬ 
ation of pure ghee with them. 

9. As regard their effect on health, these products 
wore recognised as cheap and wholesome. Tho Z Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and M/s Burrows Ltd.,.in supporting . 
this view, stated that tho products were manufactured \ 
from such articles as cotton seed, coconut etc., under 
hygienic conditions in sanitary up-to-date factories. The 
medical authorities had never declared them detrimen¬ 
tal to health as reported by the Surgeon General of 
Bombay. The Commissioner, U Division added that, 

in the opinion of the Director of Health, these were not 
harmful or injurious. 

As regards their nutritive \alue, vitamin content 
etc., they wore decidedly infciior to pure ghee when 
used like butter but possessed the same value when used 
for frying, baking and cooking purposes. 
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II DRAFT. 


GOVERNMENT OF A. 

Local Self-Government Department. 

From 

The Secretary to the Government of A, 

Local Self-Government Department- 
To 

The Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Commerce. 

Simla. 

Dated...the. 

SUBJECT : Restriction* oh the sole mui mnnuftj'ivrc 
of umnHjxtti tf/u**'- 

Sir, 

I am dirocted to refer to the loiter from your Depart-* 
mont No. 532-T (2) dated the 5th July 1928 inviting 
the opinion of this Government on the proposal of the 
Punjab Government for colouring the vegetable products 
so that, they cannot bo mixed with or passed off as 
natural ghee, calling for an allernutive proposal, if any 
to that effect, and o. quiring if the use of the products 
in question is injurious to health. 

2. The matter has been carefully considered in con¬ 
sultation wiih commercial and other interests concern¬ 
ed in the province and this Government have con« to tho 
conclusion that the proposed Ugislation is not at all neces¬ 
sary as the provisions for the protection of the con¬ 
sumer already exist .in the ludiun Penal Acls and the 
various. Acts and Resolutions of the different provinces. 
On the other band it has been observed that there is 
a genuine demand for these products on merit because 
they a*e cheap and wholesome and as cooking medium, 
ara .as good as natural ghee. 
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The main object of the legislation, as understood 
from the letter of the Punjab Government No. 33106- 
M-'Medl, dated the 15th December 1927, seems to he to 
put an end to cheating practised on a large scale by 
selling these products mixed or unmixed with natural 
ghee as natural ghee. This Government consider 
that the colouring <»f the vegetable products instead 
of preventing adulteration will have the effect of per¬ 
petuating it with articles of obnoxious character as 
the demand of pure animal ghee has increased though 
there is no corresponding increase in cattle population. 

It has also been observed that when those products are 
used as adulterants they have proved more useful than 
harmful. They cheapen the cost of ghee to the con- 
sumber by reducing its price to a reasonable level and 
thus stop profiteering. 

4. Under the circumstances the Government are of opin 
ion that the agitation against vegetable products has been 
dirocled by vested interest to ronder their sale impossible. 
The proposal to colour it with particular colours, before it is 
put into the market, is meant to kill the trade as it may 
look unpleasant to sight. People in India who are not so 
much educated as to recognise their value us food products 
and to buy them on account of their intrinsic merits will 
feel it derogatory to ask for coloured products. 

5. It will not bo out of place to mention that certain 
municipalities in the Punjab have proposed and have 
sanctioned levying terminal taxes on vegetable ghee 
which, in the opinion of this Government aro both pro¬ 
hibitive and unwarranted. 

6. This Government however, realise the necessity 
of effective measures in order to ensure that the article 
sold as pure ghee is not adulterated- This can be achie¬ 
ved by making the labelling of vegetable ghees compul¬ 
sory and making legislation for declaring the adulteration 
of pure ghee with vegetable ghee as illegal and punish¬ 
able. 
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7- Medically the product* arc wholesome and nu¬ 
tritious foods. These are manufactured from articles 
such as cotton seed, coconut, under hygienic conditions 
m sanitary up-to-date factories. Innumerable analysis 
tests have been applied and widely published hut no 
where it has ever been said or suggested bv medical 
experts that vegetable products are, or can be', injurious 
to health. 

It is true that considering the vitamin constitution 
the vegetable products are inferior to animal ghee but 
these have little difference when used for frying and 
baking purposes. 


y<*trs faithfully 


S; cm I ary, 

I.ocaI Self-Government Department. 
Government of A. 
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Commentary. 

/Veer's rmddrafting. Unimportant points were included 
•and important points wore omitted. 

The facts were either repToducid inaccurately or they 
were not compressed into concise lancguuge. In order 
to grasp the subject clearly, the correspondence should 
have been read quickly at first and slowly for the second 
time. Thereafter, important points should have been 
extracted in the form of rough notes and after a careful 
check of these notes the precis and the draft should bo 
based on them, . 
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I. PRECIS- 

SUBJECT : A bill to impose a duty on exc»s profits arisiwj 
out »f certain businesses' 

The OoycrnmBiU of Indian dlcecUhe 

ment, in .pies of tho Statemont of Objjcts 

13 th December 1 W*W»** <>f the bill to impose duty 

perwnswho&ht b. «»>»>''>ed by lb. Uu.r. 

SU.trm, ^ »J Ob)'d> imd Krumid. 

-on ib. 10th of ^,a:SS ss 

adopted by tb. I»d*.n Ugw»'v« Indu , B lM 

ih. prolongation * h *ta£ at pn>»"‘ of lb. cost of tin. 
largo nharo than£ rained in this country, 
military forco» rnlw'l * ™ Bi „ u , ra i , 0 money, by 

11 is the object of profits doty. towards tin. 

rrt ,, 'n. f asnr.“ protn.Ld to giro effect to tins 

Resolution* 

Although "0 . 

mont on the point, t makes it possible that the 

over the military sjtuat no t be required for 

sum to be by the d “g T w ff th ewfofi. imposed 

sHTCS&SsrS&’SS 

the profits ma ^ ’- "tandTvrd called^in the Bill the 
months over a certain s ^counting period consists of 
••standard profits • e accmumng ^ 1919f un less 

the twelve months ^mg on the Jl fo r 

-re ssas ft tiz&xz* 
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131344 - 1914 - 15 

the'fmfr n ,.o bU8 L ness ha8 l been assessed to incomp-tax in 
l>o the av«^A the ff? n< ard I>rofits wil1 - under the Bill, 
poses wi„ Z P . r ° f,tf l U * ftSSC " S0d for income-tax pur- 
any of th® J ncrea « e « of the assessment if 

months When ?rh t' d , a J ' eriod of loss than twelve 
inoiuii.s. when it bus not been assessed to income-tax 

of £ E “ n T»" > 9 |>e captlf rf?ML» e . aUho'ud 

b^„ f ^7 n 1h^p l a h ;,.. Cal0Ul ‘ tinn <f * h ° <»»'“<>' th « 

RnnrH ' 1 ] , p G0Vernm0 ' ,t P f X invlted ">« Views of tile 

sion«^ of Revenlie and the Commissioners of tho Divi- 

SveTbv themT 1 ‘ l " S |? f " wMI !- Fr '"" t * le replies 
vom o surf ,lTr would appear tlmt the Hoard of Ro- 
favonr ef d ,i Commissioner, ‘O’ Division, were in 
favour of tho proposed taxation. They deprecated tho 
suggestion that as the war was over, the bill should not 
J“S s ( e r (l land asserted that the enhanced military ex- 
' f'" d requirements consequential to tho war 
noiir*o^ oontinue to be meurrod fora year or so until 
peace was finally declared. The necessity of taxation 

f >? r thp ym ° f h r y deblsalreu dy incurred on account 
of the war was also pointed out by them. Besides, 

had^r^lfT^ U f “i r f ° imp ° se tftxa,ion on those who 
had reaped large and unexpected profits and could con¬ 
tribute towards the cost of war. 

n . 3 -. J be Commissioners of A, B and D Divisions were 
not in favour of the bill. Firstly, as the war had practi- 

e, ' ded ' J wb,c . n wa ® not anticipated when the reso¬ 
lution was adopted, and as the Government of India 
had been relieved of a large part of the charges, the 
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imposition of taxation was not justified. The Commis¬ 
sioner of A Division further pointed out that the 
Imperial receipts wero greatly in excess of budget es¬ 
timates. Railways .had done well and the rise in ex¬ 
change had benefited the Government in meeting their 
liabilities at home, the Government, was therefore, ad¬ 
vised to abandon the proposal which could be justified 
only as a war measure. 

Secondly, to enable India to take her due share in 
tho great trade and industrial activity ensuing in the 
world with the return to peace conditions, capital must, 
according to tho commissioners of A and D Divisions, 
bo conserved rather than dissipated as it would bo if 
tho bill became law. The excess profits tax, which 
would be paid out of the profits, could, bo utilised for 
the extension and improvement of business and indus¬ 
trial enterprises. Tho Commissioner 'D' Division also 
stated that tholovy of the tax would discourage and 
dopress tho nascent industries and capital was like¬ 
ly to divort from this country. The Commissioner of 
‘A’ Division further in formed that the anticipation of tho 
imposition of the tax had already produced a genoral 
and disastrous fall in the price of shares and conse¬ 
quential loss to tho unfortunate holders. 

Lastly, the Commissioner of ‘D’ Division felt that 
the burden of tax would not fall equally in all cases, 
owing to the conditions in this country and to tho fact 
that certain trades had been controlled while others were 
not. The Commissioner of 'B' Division, while discus¬ 
sing the position of coal, indigo, tea and other smaller 
industrial concerns, advocated the exemption of these 
industries from the operation of the new act and sug¬ 
gested that the bill should be confined to jute and cot¬ 
ton which had made enormous profits during the war. 
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II DRAFT. 
NO. 


From 


To 


Government of X 
Finance Department. 

The Secretary to the Government of X 
Finance Department. ’ 

t0 tho G °Wiiineiitof India, 
legislative Department. 

Now Delhi. 


Dated..the. 


Subject 


<• (Ivnj on t'rct‘s/i profit* 
at ttnttff out of err tat n bun in easts. 

Sir, 

lam directed by tlio Governor in Council to invito 
Boa?d G8 /f w A8 deMred bjr thft Government of ]i,dia the 

U- can be justified only by extreme nec-iiv and a' a 
" ar measure. If, therefore*, it had been imposed at 
»«• , rat *’ ^ the same time as in. EnXd. there 
co.uld have been no valid objection to such a tax. In the 

heirln emilJnf" lhe Government of India announced 

Mssitv nf TiL J i n,p08n, « sucl * a ta * because of the ne¬ 
cessity of rising enormous new armies-, apparently, to 
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resist ati invasion of India through Persia and Afghani¬ 
stan, no one raised any objection. But, when the war 
came to an end in November last and the Government of 
India announced their intention of still proceeding with 
the excess profits bill to cover other expenses, naturally, 
there was a storm of opposition. Now that the war has 
practically ended, which could not be anticipated at .he 
time the resolution was'adopted itrthe Legislative Council, 
such a tax could not be justified. It does not, therefore, 
seem desirable to press such a measure some months after 
the armistice has been signed- 

2. Besidos, India has been relieved of a largo part of 
the charges which it would have otherwise to meet. 
The Imperial receipts are greatly in excess of the bud- 
got estimates. Railways have done well and the rise in 
exchange lias benefited the Government greatly in meet¬ 
ing their liabilities at home. In view of this improve¬ 
ment in the financial position of the Government the 
argument, that the bill is necessary to collect tax for 
coping with the enhanced military expenditure and 
requirements consequential to the war, hardly finds fav¬ 
our with tho Government. 

3. If India has to take her sharo in the groat trade 
and industrial activities wh:ch are likely to ensure 
throughout the world on return of peaceconditions.it 
is necessary that capital must be conserved und not 
dissipated, as it will bo if the bill becomes law because 
the tax will have to be paid out of that portion of the 
profits which can beutilised in a.large number of pro¬ 
jects for the extension and improvement of business and 
individual enterprises and the development of now in¬ 
dustries which have been worked up and many of them 
recently floated. 

4 It is recognised that industrial development in 
India should be encouraged and the flow of capital into 
sound industrial businesses stimulated but the Government 
is afraid that the levy of the excess profits tax will dis¬ 
courage and depress nascent industries and capital will 
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tend to divert from this country. It will, therefore, be 
impolitic to do anything that is likely to check the 
growth of enterprise, which is essential politically and 
economically in its early life. 

5. The mere anticipation of the imposition of this 
tax, which was not expected when the war had ended, 
has produced a general and disastrous fall in the price 
of shares and consequential loss. 

6. Owing to the conditions in this country and duo 
to the fact that certain trades like the coal industry 
have been controlled and others like jute and cotton not 
controlled the burden of the tax will not fall equally in 
all cases. It will cress more hoavilv on some indus¬ 
tries than upon others, which the Government does not 
considor justified. 

t am, therefore, to suggest that the bill for the im- 

S isition of the duty be abandoned. If, however, the 
overnment of India still intend to proceed with it, 
the coal, tea and other smaller industrial concerns may 
be consider, d for oxnnption from the operation of the 
new Act. 

Votirs Ptiithfullp 




mi 


Secretary, 

Finance Department, 
Government of X. 
t 


Commentary. 

Precis. Instead of enunciating tho principles laid 
down by the Government of India and the reasons there¬ 
fore, most of the candidates slavishly mentioned the im¬ 
pressions formed by the Government of India regard¬ 
ing. the. allocation and expenditure of the amounts 
allocated last year aad then indicated the principles. 
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Again, some of the candidates mentioned all the details 
contained in the Madras Government letter instead of 
concentrating on the special schemes and the features 
peculiar to that province. Some of them did not bring 
out even the main points peculiar to Madras but tried 
to generalise as if similar replies were also received from 
other provinces. 

j Drnjt. Most of the candidates spent too much time 
on the precis They were left with little Lime for draft, 
consequently, they left it incomplete. Some of the 
drafts were nothing but a precis of the corresponence, 
while a few drafts suffered from wrong emphasis or 
loose expression. Almost the entire drufc could havo 
been based on the Government of India letter No. J). 
1274/33-37 dated the 20th February 1937, but a very 
few candidates took advantage of this letter. 

1. PRECIS. 

SUBJECT : Rural Jircnnstnictum Grants. 

In thoir letter No D-2598-B, dated the 29th June 
1936, the Government of India, in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. addressed the Local Governments and Adminis • 
trations on the subject of the utilisation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India grants for rural reconstruction and sta¬ 
ted that the amount of rupees two crores, which repre- 
jontod the sum of Rs. 92$ lakhs placed ut the dispo¬ 
sal of th«i Local Governments during 1935-36 and Rs. 
103 lakhs inAde available for 1936-37, was their maxi¬ 
mum contribution to the provinces within any forseeablo 
future. With a view to expending the amount to the 
greatest advantage, the Government of India asked the 
Provincial Governments to re-examino and modify the 
schemes of rural reconstruction in the light of the follow¬ 
ing general principle deduced from a careful perusal of 
the provincial reports, notwithstanding the fact that 
the needs of the provinces, were not identical and 
the schemes undertaken last year were experimental and 
most of them incomplete. 
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(i) Except in one or two provinces effort had tend¬ 
ed to become diffused over too wide a field and 
it was essential to avoid this by concentrating, 
as some provinces had done, on two or three 
main heads p. g improvement of rural communi¬ 
cations, improvement of water supply and con¬ 
solidation of holdings. 

(u) As the grants to the provinces were not liable 
to lapse at the end of the financial year, short 
range schemes should he avoided to achieve stable 
results and these might be based on a definite 
policy and plan for spending the amounts avail¬ 
able ovor a period say, five years. The plan 
may also embrace anticipated amounts from un¬ 
allocated funds or funds made available by re¬ 
allocation. 

(in) The execution of actual schemes should he defi¬ 
nitely dependent on the contribution that the 
villages or areas which had to benefit might make 
to the extent of at least one third either in cash 
or in kind (by labour or the like). This would 
oxtend the benefits and evoke closer and more 
co-operative interest on the part of the cultivators 
themselves. 

(cw) Except for special reasons and wherever the nature 
of the scheme did not permit there should bo 
maximum degree of delegation, regarding the pow¬ 
er of allocation of grants and to the actual ex¬ 
ecution of schemes, to the district officers to 
ensure complete freedom of initative and develop¬ 
ment who may bo intimated the object of expen¬ 
diture. The local Government might restrict 
themselves to periodical inspections of sell ernes and 
review of the reported results so as to secure 
conformity of local effort to the common plan 
and its modification on co-ordinated basis. 

'.The .Qpvernment of India desired that copies of 
such periodical reports of the provincial reviewing 
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officers and a consolidated review of progress for 
the whole province at intervals of six months to be 
sent to them. 

Iv) The bulk of the grants (say 80 per cent.) might be 
allocated to districts on a rural population basis and 
the remainder allocated within the two or three app¬ 
roved schemes to specially needy districts or possi¬ 
bly to special schemes to meet special local exigen¬ 
cies. 

2. They also, desired information on the following 
points :— 

(a) the particular categories of schemes winch the 
Madras Government wished to adopt, 

( b ) the amount they proposed to divert to such cate¬ 
gories from allocations made to other purposes 
under the last year’s grants, and 

(c) the extent and nature of the delegation proposed 
to be made to districts and the arrangements con¬ 
templated for the periodic inspections referred to 
above. 

3. (</) The Government of Madras stated in reply 
that they proposed to spend the grant on the four objects 
on which it was utilised last year, namely (t) improve¬ 
ment of water supply, (*r) rural sanitation, (m) village 
communications including bridging of irrigation canals 
and channels at places where there were no roads, and 
(tv) on encouragement and development of co-operative loan 
and sale societies by giving partial grants for the cons¬ 
truction of godowns (with or without village hall-cums- 
reading rooms'and in specially deserving cases grants 
might be utilised to meet the cost of the staff required 
to run the societies for the first few, say, three years 
with a view, to assisting the ryot to get a fair price for 
the crop. . As the evil of fragmentation was not very 
great in .that province they did not consider that any 
special steps were required for the consolidation of 
holdings. 
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(6) Regarding the re-allocation of grants made last 
year, they called for a report on the amount that could 
be withdrawn and added to the grant of the new year 
but doubted if it would be appreciable. 

(c) They, while recognising that the scheme should 
be financed on a contributory bases, accepted the condi¬ 
tion that the minimum collection from villages and others 
should be one third (in cash or in kind) but proposed to 
fix different rates of contributions for different classes 
of schemes. They also suggested that contributions from 
philanthropists, district boards and public associations 
might be accepted a« equivalent to contributions from 
villages, subject to a distinct understanding that, the 
control of the scheme, by the Collector, would not be 
affected thereby. 

• (d)On the execution of schemes they agreed to afford 
the fullest freedom to the collectors of districts and re¬ 
commended that the financial control over expenditure 
should be exercised by the Finance Department. With 
regard to the inspection of works, they proposed to 
entrust it to the Board of Revenue in tho absence of 
Divisional Commissioners in that province. In addition, 
the Commissioner of Labour and Rural Uplift would also 
be instructed to inspect the schemes during his tours 
and submit reports to the Board of Revenue. All these 
reports and a consolidated progress report prepared every 
six months, would be furnished to the Government of 
India by the Finance Department which will exercise 
the financial control. 

(«) The Madras Government furrher accepted the 
proposal of Government of India regarding the distribu¬ 
tion-of the amount available over districts on a rural 
population basis. 

4j Having reviewed the proposals and observations 
of the provincial governments the Government.pf 
India decided to attach to further allotments the condi¬ 
tions set forth in their letter, dated the 29th June 1936, 
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subject to the following modifications: 


(а) The grants, should be devoted to schertes fof 
improvement of rural communications, v-Ater sup 
plv, rural sanitation and improvement of cattle or 
distribution of improved seed. 

(б) In respect of the proposal of 5 years for Ujo 
working of the schemes, the Government of tydia 

agreed that the expenditure might be sprea^ 
over somewhat shorter period but not lessi than 
vears provided the local Governments aimed[at 
the achievement of stable results- -The Govern- 
ment of India aLo accepted the P^posals of tl e 
Local Governments in regard to the. allocation 
of the first year's grants, a procedure which 
would naturally be restricted by the. extent to 
which those Governments had entered on commit¬ 
ments from which they had found it impossible or 
highly undesirable to resile- - 

(c) The Government of India felt that contributions 
bv philanthropists, district boards or P^h'^ asso- 
ciations would not evoke cultivator s interest and co¬ 
operation and were reluctant to agree to widespread 
relaxation. However, they agreed to waive this con¬ 
dition in the case of certain schemes which did 
not admit of the application of this principle and 
these should not ordinarily account for more than 
20% of the grant. 

• (d) As regards the proportion distribntable on the 

basisof rural population they modified “ 
it to two-thirds of the grant instead oL8U>as 
originally proposed. 

9. In conclusion the Government 1 of India called fot 
the consolidated reports by certain dates and intimated 
that further allotments would be made as and when 
funds axe required for expenditure. 
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II DRAFT. 

It has been omitted as under the present constitution 
no despatches will be sent to the Secretary of State- 

1945- 

Commentary. 

Precis- Most of the candidates reproduced the draft 
rules in their precis. Some of them tried to make a 
precis of the rules themselves. This they made unneces¬ 
sarily long- Many candidates concentrated on the views 
regarding the imposition of fine and the time for appeals. 
They failed to mention other amendments in the rules 
suggested by various departments. It was essential to 
refer to a department which suggested a pariicular 
amendment. 

Draft. A good many mistakes were noticed in the draft. 
Some of the candidates began the draft as a memo, but 
thereafter used the first person while others advocated 
certain amendments or actually invited further sugges¬ 
tions in the draft rules although it was clearly stated in 
the question that the draft was to be based on the amend¬ 
ments suggested in the letter from the Legislative De¬ 
partment in their memo No. 381-Leg-R, dated the 17th 
September 1933. 

I PRECIS. 

SUBJECT : Draft rules to regulate the discipline mid 
appeals of member:* of subordinate services. 

The Government of X in the appointment Department 
forwarded, along with their memo. No. 3772-81 A-R 
dated the 10th June 1933. a copy of the draft rules 
provisionally framed under rule 54 of the Civil Services 
(Classification, Control, and Appeal) Rules to regulate 
the discipline and appeals of the members of the sub¬ 
ordinate services under the control of Government, t 
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all the other Departments and requested them to commu¬ 
nicate their comments on those rules especially in respect 
of the inclusion of fine as one of the penalties and the 
limitations which should be placed on the power to 
impose it. 

2. From the replies received it would appear that 
all the departments excepting the Political and Judicial 
Departments generally agreed to the adoption of the rules 
subject to minor modifications. 

3. As regards the imposition of fine as one of the 
penalties, the Irrigation and Education and Develop¬ 
ment Departments were against it. That Department 
oonsidored the introduction of fine as punishment cont¬ 
rary to the orders of the Government of India, contain¬ 
ed in the Horae Department circular No- 375-84 dated 
the 26;h June 1900. Tha Legislative Department, while 
considering its imposition as derogatory in tho case of 
subordinate services but suitable in the case of menial 
staff, suggested the issue of executive instructions, 
defining the cases and conditions under which it should 
m imposed. The Finance Department also recomraen- 
led such a procedure but desired that formal departmen- 
al proceedings should he drawn up before punishment 
jf fine was inflict* d. 

Both the Public Works and Finance Departments, 
however, were of opinion that Gazetted Officers including 
those shown under General Subordinate Service, such as 
Sub-Engineers in the P.W.D. should in no circumstances 
be fined. 

4 - In regard to the limitations to be placed on the 
power to impose this punishment various limits Were 
suggested by various departments. Education and 
Development Department recommended this limit at-one 
month’s pay in respect of fines imposed in one finanoial 
year, but the Legislative Department suggested that it 
should be half a month’s or one month's pay to be 
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recovered in instalments not exceeding one-twelth of 
the monthly salary- The Finance Department proposed 
its fixation at a certain percentage. 

5. In respect of the other rules the following minor 
changes were suggested: 

Rule 3. As regards the title to appeal against an 
order, the Finance Department pointed out the desir¬ 
ability of framing a rule whicli would enable a local 
Government or an authority to which the power 
might be delegated to call for the proceedings in 
any case when no appeal lay or was preferred and 
to p&ss suitable orders. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment said that in sub-section tf>) of this rule’ the 
word 'an<P was a misprint for the word ‘or’ - The 
substitution of the words ‘the authority which passed' 
for 'an authority which passed’ was suggested by 
the Legislative Department. 

Rule 4 - As the withholding of promotion was a 
punishment under rule 1 (ii\ the Finance Department 
wished that the intention of the rule, that no appeal, 
as- of right, would be against an order declining to 
give an appointment or promotion etc-, should be made 
clear in as much as it would not deprive a Go¬ 
vernment servant of a right of appeal in such a 
case- 

Rule S’ The Finance, Legislative and P. W. Depart, 
merits pointed out that the reference to rule 2 in lhis 
rule was unnecessary as that rule did not specify any 
penalty but merely referred to the authority that 
- might impose punishment. 

Rule 9. Regarding the authority competent to with¬ 
hold an appeal the Education and Development De- 
*• partraentdefined it to be that against whose orders 
the appeal was made and not the head of the office. 
The period of one month proposed for filing an 
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appeal in sob-section (3) of tbis rule was considered 
insufficient and the following periods were sug¬ 
gested : 

Finance & Legislative Departments. Two months. 

Education and Development Depert- At least 
ment* three months. 

• Public Works Department Six months. 

The Finance and P. W. Departments further referred 
to rule 64 (3) of the Civil Services (Classification, 
Control and Appeal! Rules whero a period of six mon¬ 
ths was prescribed and stated that the curtailment 
of .that period would affect adversely Government 
servants in service on the 27th May 1930. The 
. sanction of the Secretary of State in Council under 
Classification Rule 9 (i) would be nocosAary if it 
was intendod to make the rule applicable to them. 

Rule 10 • As regards tho rule that no appeal should 
lie against the withholding of an appeal by a com¬ 
petent authority, the Legislative Dopurtmpnt desired 
that such eompotont authority be specified, on the 
othor hand the Finance Department suggested that 
quarterly roturns of appoals withheld be submitted 
to tho appellate authority. 

6. The Political Department pointed out that special 
provisions for regulating discipline and appeals in the 
case of subordinates of tho Police Department, already 
existed in Chapter XXV of the Police Manual and 
suggested the addition of a note to the heading of 
the rules. The Judicial Department was of opinion 
that the Local Government had no power to frame 
rules for the Ministerial Officers of Che Court and Jail 
Officers in view of* the orders contained in clause 6 of 
tne Letters Patent of the High Court and Section 60 
(r) of the Prisons Act, 1894 and therefore considered 
that the proposed rules would not apply to such 
officers. ' ' '•••'* 
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IlDRAFT. 

No. 

• Government of X. 

Appointment Department, 

From 

. The Secretary to the Government of X. 

.M Appointment Department* 

To 

• The Secretary to the Government of X, 

Political, Finance, Education and Development, 

• Revenue, Legislative, Judicial, Public Works, 
Irrigation, eto. Departments. 

Dated.,.the. 

9(JBJKOT : Draft Rules framed under Rule 64 of the 
% Civil Sendees ( Classification , Control aud 

Appeal) Pules to regulate the discipline and 
appeals of members of the subordinate, 
services under the control of OoVcrvmevt. 
Sir, 

I am dirocted to invito a reference to this Department 
memorandum No. 1772-81-AR dated the 10th Juno 1933. 
forwarding a copy of the above draft rules to your de¬ 
partment for comments and to Inform you that the Go¬ 
vernment havo decided to make the following modifi¬ 
cations in these rules in the light of the suggestions made 
, by the Legislative Department, 

- * Rule /. In the opening pan of the rule, the words 
‘subordinate sendees’ shall be substituted 
for’a subordinate service’, the existing not** 
at the end of this rule shall bo numbered 
ns 1 and the sentence ‘Executive in s true- 
• • • Lions would be issued defining the cases in 

which fine should be imposed’, shall be in- 

• • sorted as noto 2. 

. Pule S. For the word ‘an authority which passed' 
; . the words ‘the authority which passed” 

shall be substituted- 
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Rule 6. The words ‘or rule 2’ appearing in the first 
sentence of this rule shall be omitted. 

Rule 9. The period of 'one month’ appearing in 
item 3 of this rule shall be change I tc* 
.'two months’ as the period of one month 
for filing an appeal may in certain circum¬ 
stances be too short. 

Rule .10. “The authority who can appoint the officer 
concerned will be deemed as competent 
• authority for these rules” shall be added as 
a note under this rule. 

2. I am to add that, before these rules are actually 
given effect to, it would be necessary for the Local Go¬ 
vernment to issue rules under rule 20 of the Classifi¬ 
cation Rules for classifying Government servants into 
subordinate services- This Department is already taking 
necessary action in this respect. 

3. The Political Department has pointed ont that 
special provisions for regulating discipline and appeals 
in the case of subordinates of the Police Department 
already exist in Chapter XXV of the Police Manual and 
therefore, there is no necessity of fresh rules for that 
department. The Judicial Department has also stated 
that Government has no power to frame rules for the 
ministerial officers of the Court and Jail officers in view 
of the orders contained in clause 6 of of the Letters 
Patent of the Hign Court and Section 60 (c) of Prison 
Act 1894. I am, therefore, to state that when the above 
rules aro published ir, their final form, it will be made 
clear that these do not apply to persons for whose ap¬ 
pointment and conditions of employment special provis¬ 
ion is made by or under any law for the time being in 
force- 

Yours Faithfully, 


Secretary, 

Appointment Department. 
Government of X, 
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Commentary'. 


Precis. Many candidates produced a detailed summary 
letter by letter, although many letters had a large num- 

* her of common points- This process involved so much 
work that most of the candidates could not comlpete 
the precis and draft in time. Some of them tried to 
give a free and bare summary of points contained in ihe 
correspondence without any reference to the documents 
from where they were taken. Some candidates selec¬ 
ted a few points from the correspondence and, discus¬ 
sed them by making references to the letters at random 
Th»ev succeeded to some extent but failed to produce an 

* accurate officiul precis. A number of candidates abstrac¬ 
ted rough notes, which contained the material required 
for a good precis but got confused and could not give 
a final shape to theso points in the precis. It appears 
that most of them lacked practical training in writing 
out an official precis. Some of the candidates had inade¬ 
quate command over the language. They tried to repro¬ 
duce the language from the correspondence to such an 
extent that they could not complete the answer.. 

Drnjt. Most of the candidates did not apportion time 
properly. They spent much of their time on precis, and 

^ found little time for draft- They could not mention even 
half the important points which were required to be 
put in the draft- Those who attempted the draft by 
picking up points, did fairly well. 


I.PRECIS. 


SUBJECT : Dtctmalizution of c-jivage- 

As result of the decision to replace, after the war, 
the small coins, comprising the series of two anna, half, 
anna and pice pieces which were circulated in 1942 under 
war conditions but which bad become unpopular, and 
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in order to undertake any reform of the subsidiary coin¬ 
age in the public interest, the Government of India 
suggested the adoption of the decimal system of coin¬ 
age which was in vogue in most of the countries in the 
world. 

2. According to the proposal the Indian rupee was 
to be devided into 100 cents* The present rupee, half 
rupee and quarter rupee were to remain but the 
lower denominations were to be replaced by coins 
of the value of 10, 5, 2, and 1 cents and possibly a $ cent 
coin. During the transitional period two sets of 

1 <»jns were to circulate side by side. 

3. The new system was expected to respond to the 
demand of modern trade and commerce as a quick and 
simple method of computation. As the change of coin¬ 
age, involved difficulties (*) on grounds of sentiment, 
(ft) circulation of new coins simultaneously with the ex¬ 
isting coins during the period of transition, and (m) all 
round refixation of prices and values, the Government 
of India, in their letter No. 2 (76 > F. 44, dated . the 24th 
April 1945, in forwarding a copy of the'explanatory ' 
Memorandum’ to all Provincial Governments and the 
Auditor General of India invited their opinion on those 
proposals- The Auditor General of India in forwarding 
the same to the Accountants General, Comptrollers, 
Director of Railway Audit and the Chief Controller 
of Supply Accounts asked them to examine the scheme 
in its different aspects, particularly from the point of 
view of accounting. 

4. The replies received revealed that there was general 
agreement to the proposal with ihe exception of the 
Comptroller, Assam who considered that the necessity 
for the change in the old system of currency had not 
been established- The others regarded the proposed sys¬ 
tem ' would lead to simplification of accounting and faci¬ 
lity of calculations and consequently greater speed- 
The Accountant General, Bengal anticipated the inven¬ 
tion of simpler calculating machines for use in the audit 
offices. 
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1° ? CUre f al L advanta g e of the system the Ac- 

and TpWr G f nera1, Cenl / a i Revenues Punjab and Posts 
nf dLi g i Aph? * su ?* ested th * simultaneous introduction 
rhp d f,r ia ,n f wei S hlsand measures with which 

ted P a0d US fractlons were intimately connec- 


w Jit 1 t orally agreed that the change over 
would not present any insurmountable difficulties whioh, 
according to the Accountants General, Bihar. Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, Punjab and Madras should be intro- 
duced from the begining of ihe financial year where all 
tne claims against the Government would be converted 

1? ° t 1 n 2 S °f the ™ in *- T he Accountant General, 
Central- Provinces desired that the depositors should be 
instructed to exchange their old coins with the new at 
the Exchange Depots or Counters at the treasure, sub¬ 
treasury or post office etc., and pay Government dues 
in the new coins, but the Accountant General, Punjab, 
however, favoured their receipt in both coins till the 
old coins were stopped as legal tender. 


7. It was held that the difficulties and confusion 
arising out of the adjustment and conversion from the 
old to the new coins during the period of transition could 
easily he mitigated by wide and free distribution of 
printed slips showing the relation between the two sys ¬ 
tems of coins. The Accountant General, Madras, how¬ 
ever, considered that ihe use of slips could be avoided 
l)v declaring the existing pie and half pice pieces un- 
current from the date of introduction of the new scheme. 
He added that the value of the pice might he fixed arbi¬ 
trarily at 1.25 cents. This would place enough metal in 
the hands of the Government for minting, as the publio 
would be compelled to return thess coins due to depre¬ 
ciation in their value in relation to the rupee. He was 
also of opinion that if nickel be in adequate supply, 
10 and 5 cent pieces be niint<dand2 anna and 1 anna 
pieces be similarly redeemed 
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8- In order to accelerate the withdrawal of old coins 
the Accountant General, Central Provinces and Berar 

suggested the* fixation of exchange rate at 12, b, I'd and 
•5 cents for 2 anna, 1 anna and 1 pice and one pie 
pieces respectively after a period of two or three 
years. 

9. The Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs 
was of the opinion that the pie which was rarely used 
in India, should be abolished from the Government 
account before the introduction of the new system. 

10. Considering the necessity of various coins in 
the new system the half cent was ganerallv considered 
as of no use. The Accountant General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs stated that it would make the matter complica¬ 
ted and lengthen the decimal points in accounts to four 
or five places. Even the two cent piece, which was a 
little more than a pice, was considered unnecessary by 
the Accountant General, Bengal. He regarded a 20 cent 
piece more in accord with the decimal system than 
a 25 cent piece and expected that 25 and 50 cents would 
be legal tender npto an unlimited amount. 

11. It was generally pointed out that the change 
would require a wholesale revision of all forms showing 
money columns in Rs. as. Ps. used in accounts, offices, 
treasuries, sub-treasuries, banks, etc., The Accountant 
General. C. P. and Berar, suggested that the existing 
forms could be adapted by using the columns intended 
for annas and pies for noting cents expressed as deci¬ 
mals of a rupee. The Accountant General, Central 
Revenues and Posts and Telegraphs said that all rates, 
formulae for calculations based on the old system of coin¬ 
age would require revision as also the recasting of tables 
and ready reckoners. According to the latter, legal advice 
might be necessary to decide whether existing contracts 
with the life insurance policy holders should be replaced* 
by new contracts with rupees and cents or the existing 
rates of premium be realised in new currency after con- 1 : 
version ; the position of payment of bonus on (Post Office 
Certificates was also similar. 
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12. Tho accounting machines and totalizers would, ac¬ 
cording to the Chi f Controller ot Supply Accounts and the 
Accountants General, Madras and Posts and Telegraphs. 
al*o involve change in structure. The estimated cost of 
such replacement would.be one lac and a half in the case of 
Posts and Telegraphs audit offices alone. Other difficulties 
like the change in Acts, rules, the issue of fresh pos¬ 
tage stamps of railway tickets and recalculation of land 
revenue of permanently settled lands were also pointed 
out by some officers- 

13. With regard to the duration of the period of 
transition when the two systems of coins might he allow¬ 
ed to exist side by'side a definite period, say 5 or 2 years, 
was suggested. The Accountant General. Punjab, on the 
other hand, considered it advantageous to reduce this 
period of transiti »n to a minimum, soy 6 months. 

14. As regards accounting the Accountant General. 
Postsand Telegraphs and Central R« venues pointed out 
that during the period of transition when both thr«e types 
of coins would be circulating initial accounts would have 
to be maintained in cents side bv side with existing coins. 
This he said would involve additional labour and heavy 
expenditure in treasuries and accounts offices owing to 
conversion from one to the other until the new coins 
entirely replaced the old. The balance with the various 
disbursing officers would have to be converted into the 
new coinage as well as the balances under the various 
debt, deposit and remittance heads. The Accountant 
General, Madras suggested that as these would have 
to be rounded to the nearest cent it might be necessary, 
to obtain acceptance of these balances in the new system 
before carrying them over- The Accountants General 
Punjab and Posts and Telegraphs pointed out that as. 
there might be gain or loss due to the effects of conver¬ 
sion and rounding to the nearest cent a new hr ad corres¬ 
ponding to 1 Toss' or gain by exchange might have to be 
opened in the accounts- 
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15. As regards the receipt of old coins at. the treasuri¬ 
es, sub-treasuries aid banks the Accountant Genera? 
U.P., suggested that these might lie collected into a pool 
of uncurrent coins and charged off to a suitable head, so 
as to exhibit the transactions correctly, subordinate to 
Major Head'Coinage Accounts' until! they were remit¬ 
ted into the mint. 


TI. DRAF T. 

’ No. 

Officoof the comptroller and Auditor General of India 

Dated, Simla, the. ... 

From 

The comptroller and Auditor Goneral of India. 

.Simla. 

To 

Tho Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Finance, 

New Delhi. 

SUBJECT: — DecimaliSutton of Coinage. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Government of India, Finance 
Department, endorsement No. F-2 i76!-F/44, dated the 
24th April 1945, regarding the proposal to introduce a 
decimal system of coinage in India, I have the honour 
to state that it will Undoubtedly bring- India 
in line with most of the countries of the world. The 
various arithmetical processes such as addition, substruct¬ 
ion, working out of percentages etc- will be simplified to 
a very great extent as the new system provides quicker 
and simpler methods of computation. The audit depart¬ 
ment is therefore generally in favour of the scheme but 
it is however, felt that the full advantage of the system 
cannot be secured unless it is simultaneously introduced 
in weights and measures as well as in lengths. 
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2 Initially the introductian of the system will, 
involve many difficulties and heavy expenditure, especial¬ 
ly in the offices where initial accounts are kept. These 
«re enumerated below to enable the Finance Department 
to examine this before the scheme is finalised. 

3. During the transitional period both the present 
and the new type of small coins below a quarter rupee 
in value will, as contemplated in para 4 (fc) of tho 'Ex¬ 
planatory, Memorandum’ bo simultaneously in circula¬ 
tion -for a period of some years. Accordingly the deci¬ 
sion that during this period all claims against the Govern¬ 
ment aro to bo due, prefernd and paid in terms of the 
new coins or in hath will have to be made though it 
will bo advantageous if tin- claims ure paid in tho now 
coins. Similarly, payments to Government may become 
duo only in conts though treasuries and sub treasurios 
may continue to receive them both in the old and tho 
uow coins till the former are d -dared to ho no longer 
legal tender. A.ssuch the initial accounts will have to 
be maintained in the new coins side by side with the 
old coins. The. balances with tho various disbursing 
officers at the time of tho introduction of tho new system 
will also require conversion into the new coinage as well 
as the outstanding balances under tils various Debt, Depo¬ 
sit, and Remittance heads. This will necessitate additional 
labour and expenditure in treasuries acid accounts offices. 

4. The change will require wholesale revision of all 
forms, showing rupees, annas, pies, used in ocConnts 
offices, treasuries, sub-treasuries, lianks elc- All rates 
formnlae for calculation based on the old system of 
coinage will have te be revised and the tables und ready 
reckoners will have to he rooast. The accounting ma¬ 
chines and totalises will involve change in.structure. 
The cost of such replacement is estimated to be one lac 
and a half in the case of Posts and Telegraphs audit 
offices alone. 
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5. These difficulties do not, appear insurmountable 
and can easily ba mitigated by a wide and free distribu¬ 
tion of printed slips showing the relation between the 
two systems of coins- The additional work thus involved 
can be minimised if the new coins are brought into use 
with effect from the beginning of the financial year. 
But it will be advantageous to reduce this transitional 
period to the minimum. This can bo achieved when a 
sufficient quantity of the new coins has been minted and 
supplied to the treasuries and sub-treasuries, and the 
exchange of the old eoins by the new ones is restricted 
to a limited period. In the moan time the public may 
bo encouraged to change the old coins for new ones, by 
persuasion, if necessary. The old coins, when received, 
may lie collected into a pool of nnourrant coins, and 
churg.'d ofF to a suitablo head untill they are remitted 
into the mint. 

6. These difficulties will be examined in detail whon . 
the Oovornmont of India finally decide to adopt the new * 
system. 

Y<mra faithfully . 

Comptrollers and 
Auditor General of India. 

1948 


Commentary. 

Generally spoaaking the following defects were notic¬ 
ed in the course of examination of the answer papers 
oil precis and draft. 

(») lAick of proper wse of projfortinn -Quite a largo, 
number of candidates devoted considerable space to ; 
what was more or less a summary of the memorandum 
of the Punjab Government whereas the opinions of the 
various Provincial Governments on the main points at' 
issue were not dealt with fully and adequately. 
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(it) Sequence of ideas broken— Several’ candidates 
failed to show a proper appreciation of the logical se¬ 
quence of ideas, their answers bring more or less dis¬ 
connected summaries of the memorandum and letters 
appearing in the question paper- 

(Hi) Poor kmndedge of English— Barring a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the candidates suffered from a defective know¬ 
ledge of English. Their knowledge of grammar and 
composition was not upto the mark. 

(iv) Poor general knatcUdge and power of understand¬ 
ing.—Severn] candidates betrayed in their answers a 
lack of understanding things properly. For oxample, 
many examinees ascribed to the U. P. Government tho 
views which that Government repudiated. 

(u) The answer papers of several examinees would 
give an impression that they had a rather nebulous idea 
of what a precis w»«. Obviously, they thought that all 
what was needed was U» give a sort of a summary of 
the matters dealt within the correspondence given in the 
question paper. 

I. PRECIS. 

SlIB-IhXrr : Eligibility far ti\e grunt of special additional 

pensions. 

3. The Punjab Government, in their memorandum, 
had narrated that difference of opinion had arisen re¬ 
garding the interpretation of one of the conditions, pres¬ 
cribed for the award of special additional pensions under 
Articles 475, 475 A, and 643 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, viz-, the officer must have shoren such spe¬ 
cial energy and efficiency as might be considered deser¬ 
ving of the concession- Tn their letter No. F-3-C- S. 
S. R/25. dated the 7th January 1925. the Government 

of.India. Finance Department, communicated a ruling 
of'the Sscretary of State who. when referred to in this 
connection had stated that the officer rendering appro¬ 
ved service in one of th; posts to which the Articles 
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applied should be treated as eligible for the additional 
pension. . The -Punjab Government protested against 
this ruling on grounds, firstly, that it was not in accor¬ 
dance with the past practice in the Punjab where the 
case of each officer was examined on its merits to deter¬ 
mine whether he had shown such special energy and 
efficiency as rendered him deserving of the concession, 
and secondly, unless the term ‘approved service* was 
further defined it would make the grant of additional 
pensions automatic to all Government servants other¬ 
wise qualified but whose work had not been so unsatis¬ 
factory as to justify their removal or reversion. 

At this the Secretary of State was again referred 
to by the Government of India and he maintained his 
former ruling in view of the practice followed by the 
Government of India in the past. 

The Punjab Government therefore decided to lay the \ 
question of 'approved sorvice’ beforo the Conference 
of Financial Representatives to ascertain 

(n) whether other Governments were following the 
Punjab Government's practico before the award 
of tho ruling and 

(6) how othor Governments were interpreting the 
term "approved service”. 

The matter was, thus considered in tho Conference 
in November 1927 and it was agreed that the views of 
the Provincial Governments should bo called for before s 
framing a rule, for incorporation in the Fundemental ^ 
Pension Rules. ’ 

2. Accordinglv the Government of India, in their 

letter No. F-52-R-II/1928 dated the 14th March 1928, ' 

invited the views of the provincial governments on the 

subject. . • 

3. From the replies received from the various Go¬ 
vernments it would appear that the Governments of Mad¬ 
ras, Bengal, the U- P., Bombay and Assam were general¬ 
ly in favour of the interpretation conveyed in the ruling 
of the Secretary of State. 
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4. The Madras Government interpreted the term 
'approved service’ to mean that there was nothing on 
record against the officer- This interpretation, according 
to them, was simple to apply to individual cases. They 
were opposed to the adoption of any test other than the 
written record of the officer which must show the ex¬ 
istence or otherwise of anything recorded against him- 
The adoption of any test other than this would give 
rise to doubts and differences of opinion. The Govern- 

• ment however, decided the amendment • of the -rule 
accordingly. 

5. The Government of Bengal considered “satisfac¬ 
tory service” as sufficient justification for the grant of 
additional pensions as only those officers who must 

* have shown superior ability and efficiency wore pro¬ 
moted to these posts. Government was of opinion that 
the automatic grant of these pensions should be guarded 
against. 

6. The Government of the United Provinces, how¬ 
ever, considered any ro-intorpretation of the term un¬ 
necessary as it would restrict the discretion of the au¬ 
thority sanctioning the additional pension. According 
to them the worth of the service must be measured again¬ 
st the standard required in the post ; it must neither Ixi 
assumed that every incumbent of such a post was upto 
that standard as a matter of course nor, it must he held 

' that to earn .the pension, ho must exceed that stand¬ 
ard. 

7. The Government of Bombay favoured the re¬ 
tention of the term ‘approved service’ provided it was 
explained in a note to mean, ‘servin' which had count a tid¬ 
ed itself to Oovermneut as specially meritorious. 

8. The Government of Assam, suggested the re¬ 
placement of the expresion ‘such special tveryy arid 
efficiency * by the expression ‘approved service’- < 

9- Th<; Governments of Burma, Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa differed generally. The Government 
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of Burma recognised much force in the objections rais¬ 
ed bv the Punjab Government and advocated that the 
provision 'special energy and efficiency should give 
complete discretion to the sanctioning authority to de¬ 
cide whether or not the special additional pension should 
be awarded and suggested the furnishing of a ^ certi¬ 
ficate to that effect along with the order sanctioning 
the additional pension. 

The Governments of Central Provinces andI Bihar 
and Orissa also supported the views ofthe Punjab 
Government and confirmed having followed tlje same 
interpretation before the receipt of 1 rul 
Secretary of State. The Government of Central Provin- 
cos also suggested that the Secrotary of State might bo 
moved to amend of his orders. 

II, DRAFT. 


No.. 

Government of India, 

Ministry of Finance. 

From 

The Additional Deputy Secretary 

to the Government of India, 
Ministry of' Finance. 


The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, 
Finance Department, 

Simla. 

dated New Delhi..,—......*. 

SUBJECT : Eligibility Jot the auard oj additional pen¬ 
sion. 

Sir, 

I am. directed to invite a reference to the correspon¬ 
dence resting with this Ministry’s endorsement No. 
F-52-II-R-28 dated the 14th March 1948 regarding the 
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interpretation of the term ‘approved service’ in connec¬ 
tion with the grant of special additional pensions con¬ 
templated under Articles 475, 475 A and 643 of the Civil 
Service Regulations and to state that, in accordance with 
the decision arrived at in the Conference of Financial Rep¬ 
resentatives held in November 1927, the views of.the 
Provincial Governments were invited on the necessity 
of framing a similar rule for incorporation in the 
Fundamental Ponsion Rules. 

2. I am to state that after a careful consideration 
of the views expressed in the replies received from the 
various governments, the Govormnont of India are in¬ 
clined to interpret the phrase, ’approval svrnice', used in 
.connection with the grant of these pensions, to moan 
.that thoro is nothing on record against the officer and 
that his continuous service, hus been satisfactory. The 
special posts which carry additional pensions under 
these Articles have heuvv and onerous responsibilities 
and are filled by selection from among the officers who 

must have shown superior ability and efficiency before 

gaining promotion- Boforo the additional pension is 
grantod H is seen that the service of an officer has been 
such as to have commended itsdf to Government as 
especially meritorious. The officer is, therefore, expected 
to display the special qualities on account of which he l* 
selected. If, the work of such an nffictr does not, justify 
the extra pension, it is not fair either to the taxpayer ot 
to the officer concerned to allow him to retain the 
post and his services can be dispensed with at an early 
stage. ThiR guards against the automatic grant of 
these pensions. If the Government retain the officer 
during the period necessary to earn the pension it implis 
that the Government approve of his services- 

3. Besides, the criterion that thore is nothing on 
record against the officer is simple to apply to individual 
cases- The Government therefore, deprecate the adop¬ 
tion of any test other than the written record of the 
officer, believing that it is likely to give rise to doubts 
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and differences of opinion which should be avoided in 
cmnaction with .an officer’s pension. In practice, 
owing to the way in which the reports of the officers 
are*gonerallv maintained, the record of an officer must 
reveal the existence or otherwise of anything recorded 
against him- 

4. In view of the above the Government of India w 
rehictant to frame any rule for incorporation in the Fun¬ 
damental Pension Rules. 

..... . Yours faithfully, 


Additional Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance, 
Government of India. 

No.. '. - 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary to the Governments) 
of Madras. Bengal, etc. fpr information. 


Additional Deputy Secretary. 


1949 


I.PRECIS, u 


SUBJECT : Probate Duties. 


The Indian Taxation .Committee had reported that the 
peculiar conditions of India rendered the imposition ’of 
a succession duty iihpracticablo but had recommended an 
extension of probate duties partly, on grounds other 
than fiscal. ‘ . 

2. In their letter No. F. 3 ’ XIII/F-27 dated the 28th 
November 1947, the Government * of India invited the 
opinion of the Provincial Governments on the following 
proposals of-the same Committee : ■*- . .; 

(a) The feasibility and necessity for universal ‘ repre* 
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sen tat ion which would consist in obtaining a legal 
representation, to the estate of the deceased from 
the court, or 

ib) Contemplation of an ordinary revenue or income- 
tax process resting on a reliable inventory backed 
by penalties for evasion and precedence of the 
duty on other charges. 

(c) The centralization of legislation. 

3. The Government of India considered the neod for 
revenue as the retd justification tor imposing the duty 
and, accordingly advised the Provincial Governments to 
consider ift hey were prepared to exploit it as a source 
of Provincial revenue when tho Government of India did 
not intend to claim it for the centre. 

. A. The Committee had supported tho enforcement of 
a system of universal representation for two reasons first¬ 
ly, fiscal, consisting in tho convenience of designating a 
person for the payment of duty and secondly legal, con¬ 
nected with the provision for the administration of tho 
estate pending settlement of succession. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, considered, compulsory representation 
throughout India difficult* 

5. With regard to the necessity of central legisla* 
tion the committee recommended that the taxation should 
bo uniform and tho provisions aff* cling the personal law 
of communities should not vary in different parts of * 
India. The Government of India felt, some difficulties 
in central legislation ami suggested that uniform rates 
of taxation could he attaint even by provincial legisla¬ 
tion.. To them the universal application of the taxation 
was more important i to uvoid the difficulties regarding 
the definition of property, the meuns of its discovery and 
provincial domicile and therefore accepted that the legis¬ 
lation should he partly central and partly provincial. In 
their opinion the cohtral legislation should b$ con¬ 
fined to matters regarding • regulations of inter-provincial 
relation*. ‘ *" * ' ' • * 
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6. The Government of Bombay consulted several of 
their Judicial Officers on these proposals. From the 
replies received bv the Government it would appear that 
the advocate General, the Solicitor and three out of the 
six Judges of the High Court favoured universal re¬ 
presentation. 

7. One of the Judges considered the present system 
of representation in India inequitable and wrong for 
it depended on race and creed,“bat all the three Judges, 
in pointing to the anamolous and indefeasible state of 

wills which gave occasion for much hard swearing and 
frequently fraudulent proceedings, held that notwithstand¬ 
ing fiscal considerations the proposed legislation wpuld 
tend to settle titles and di.-courage speculative legislation. 
The Solicitor and the Advocate General suggested that 
legal representation in the form of probate or letters ot 
administration to the estate of the deceased should be ob¬ 
tained from the court on tho death of every person in 
India. Tho Solicitor advpcat. d the imposition of this 
‘ duty, at first on largo estates of the value of one lac or 
over and gradually on estates of lowor value by which 
timo it would bo understood by the community. 

8. The other three Judges of the High Court, agreed 
with most of the District Judges who were consulted and 
opposed it. They held that the principle would be un¬ 
popular in the Hindu and Mohammedan communities and 
would entail unnecessary trouble and hardship oil illite¬ 
rate and ignorant majority of the masses. Bseidos they 
considered the recovery of such duties as difficult. It 
was also pointed out that the procedure would impose 
considerable extra work on the courts and would corres¬ 
pondingly benefit the legal practitioners. 

9. Regarding legislation, there wjvs general agree¬ 
ment that it should be central and universally applied. 
The Advocate General entirely agreed with the views of 
tho Government of India. The Solicitor on the ; other 
hand anticipated much trouble in respect of questions of 
provincial domicile on account of rapid transport and 
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inter-communication facilities available these days unless 
the principle was universally applied throughout India. 
He, therefore advised that the scale of duty and other 
details might be left to the Provincial Governments for 
adjustment according to their financial requirements and 
the machinery for collection should also be under their 
* control. 

IIDRAFT. 

No. 

Government of Bombay. 

Ministry of Finance. 

From 

> The Secrotary to the Government of Bombay, 

Finance Department, 

Bombay. 

To . 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance, 

New Delhi. 

Dated Bombay the.. 

Subject : Probate Duties* 

► Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. (F.3XIIDF. 27 
dated the 28th November 1927, on the subject, of probate 
duties lam directed to state that several Judicial Officers 
under the control of this Government have been consul¬ 
ted ontho main issues of feasibility of and necessity 
for universal compulsory representation and whether 
legislation should be contral or provincial. Copies of the 
replies received from them are enclosed. 

2. I am, however, to state that the Government do 
not think that universal compulsory representation, as 
proposed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, by which 
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it will be necessary that, on the death of every person 
in India when property above a certain value passes 
as a result of that death, legal representation to the 
state of the deceased shall be obtained from the court, 
is impracticable. They are of opinion that it will set 
right the present system of representation which is in¬ 
equitable and wrong, depending as it does on race and 
creed and thus remove the anomaly under which the 
necessity for obtaining probate of will is only incum¬ 
bent on certain classes and in certain areas. 

The procedure regarding wills is also anomalous and 
is responsible for frequently fraudulent proceedings. A 
system of universal representation would tend to settle 
titles and discourage speculative litigation. It would also 
result in securing the honest purchaser of the estate 
from litigation by interested relatives of the deceased 
even years after the transfer. 

3. However, the system is not, likely to be popular 
as the main objection would be based on the joint 
family system in the case of Hindus and the provisions 
of Mohammedan law. Moreover, it would expose a 
number of poor and ignorant people to unnecessary 
trouble and expense in a country where the mas¬ 
ses are illiterate. The recovery of duties cannot there¬ 
fore, be large as may appear at first sight. 

4. Under the circumstances I am to suggest that 
the limit of exemption should be high. Attempts should 
be made to collect the duties from estates of moveable 
and immoveable properties parsing upon the death of the 
value of rupees one lac or over and gradually introduc¬ 
ing it on representatives of smaller estates by which 
time it would be understood by the community. This 
would make the scheme acceptable. 

5. The legislation introducing universal representa¬ 
tion should be central but the scale of duty and other 
details may be left to the Provincial Governments to 
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adjust according to their financial requirements. Machi- 

l Zi t , he , 9 f the duty should also be under 

the control of the Provincial Government. 

Yours Faith fully. 


Secretary, 

Finance Department, 

Enclosures : as above. Government of Bombay. 

1939 


I PRECIS. 

The Government of India hud under consideration a 
proposal of the Government of Burma to amend the Go¬ 
vernment servant’s Conduct Rules so a^to make it clear 
that they applied to officers on for. ign service and that 
no officer whether on foreign service or lent to a local 
body or otherwise employed outside the regular line of 
employment should be permuted to criticise in any man¬ 
ner, orally or in writing, the policy of Government The 
concrete case which had given rise to the above proposal 
was that two members of the Burma Commission, one 
in his capacity as a Representative of the Rangoon De¬ 
velopment Trust and the other in his capacity as the Ex¬ 
ecutive Officer of the Rangoon Corporation, had been a 
party to move a Resolution of protest against the action 
of Burma Government in constituting a committee to 
enquire into the health conditions in Rangoon Town and 
in appointing the President of the Corporation to serve 
on it without consulting the Corporation officially. 

Before arriving at a final decision, the Government of 
India invited the views of all the Local Departments and 
Administrations on the points raised by the Government 
of Burma. 
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2. The replies received from the various Local Go¬ 
vernments revealed that the Governments of Madras, the 
U- P.. the C. P., Assam and the N- W. F. P. were in entire 

agreement with the view of the Government of Burma. 

The Government of Bombay favoured clarification of the 
fact that the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules appli¬ 
ed to officers on foreign service also but opposed their 
application to oral criticism for the reason that Govern¬ 
ment could take disciplinary action if such criticism went 
too far. The Government of Bengel also endorsed the 
views of* the Government of Burma on the condition 
that the restriction should not apply to (:) any action 
taken in good faith in the interests of his employer by 
an officer on foreign service and (it) any statement made 
on behalf and with the authority of Government. The 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner Coorgsaw no justification for any amendment, the 
latter remarking that by accepting these suggestions of 
the Government of Burma the opinions of Government 
servants appointed to local bodies would necessarily te 
so circumscribed as to be deprived of most of their value. 
The Government of the Punjab proposed that a purport 
of the principles laid down in the Secretary of State s 
Despatch of October 1898 which definitely forbade oral 
criticism also, should be incorporated in the Govern¬ 
ment servant’s Conduct Rules. In regard to officers 
on Foreign service, they pleaded that some latitude 
should be permitted in the matter in the case of Go¬ 
vernment servants who owed allegiance to some public 
bodv of which they were members and who were ex¬ 
pected by that body to protect its interests. They, 
therefore, prefered that the limits within which such 
Government servants should be at liberty to criticise the 
policy of Government should be stated in Executive 
Instructions rather than included as a rigid restriction in 
this behalf in the Government Servant’s Conduct Rules- 
The Chief Commissioner Delhi while informing that the 
District Judge and the Senior Superintendent of Police 
Delhi favoured the proposed amendments forwarded 
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copies of the views of the dissenting parties viz., the De¬ 
puty Commissioner and the Chief Engineer Delhi and ex¬ 
pressed agreement with the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner Delhi like the Punjab Government 
argued that it would not do Government any harm if a 
certain latitude of thought and expression was left to its 
^officers which might enable the local bodies on which 
those officers might be functioning to feel that they 
were not listening to a mere mouthpiece- He further 
added thatif any amendment was at all necessary it 
should be as below 


“Any servant of Government even if he be on fore¬ 
ign service or lent to a local body or otherwise em¬ 
ployed outside the regular line must exercise the greatest 
care in the public expression of views which can be inter¬ 
preted as being at variance with those held by Govern¬ 
ment or with anv action or decision of Government. 
This is not to say that Government desire to deprive 
such officers of all independence of judgment. But no 
expression of opinion which voices undue criticism or 
censure. of Government can be permitted, nor an^ attack 
on any vital principle of Government policy* 

The Chief Engineer Delhi also held that if free cnti- 
cisms was not permitted, the very object forwhich n 
Government servant was employed by a local body <»•*•. 
to advice them on matters connected with the. p ^J, eSS Sp 
for which he had been trained' would be vUiated- He 
further added that through the proposed 
the presence ot Government servant on . local I**? 1 ” 
would be useless except a< voting ° T 

could neither speak for nor against the policy of Co- 

ernment- 

3. After careful consideration of the case the Go- 
vernraent of India appreciated the views of the runjaP 
Government as also those of the Deputy Commissioner 
and Chief Engineer. Delhi and dec ' d ^ lh ^ 
undesirable and impracticable to define by rule, the 
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limits within which criticism of Governments by a Go¬ 
vernment servant who also owed allegiance to some 
public body of which he was a member should be per¬ 
mitted, a purport of the principles laid down by the 
Punjab Government in this connection should be com¬ 
municated to all Governments for their guidance. 
With these remarks they approached the Secretary o£ 
State for amendment of the Government Servant’s Con¬ 
duct Rules as desired by the Government of Burma as alse 
of Rule 23 ibid to bring it into line with the order in 
council and to mnk-* it applicable to elections to a 
legislative body. The amendment proposed by the 
Government of India also extended the scope of prohibi¬ 
tion to statements capable of embarrasing the relations 
between tho Government and the Ruler of any Slate 
in India- 

The amendments were passed by the Secretary of 
State. 


11 DRAFT 

Home Department, 
Government of India, 
No...... 

From 

The Secretary to Government of India, 

Ministry of Home Affairs. 

To 

All Local Governments and Administrations 
(except Punjab) . 

Dated, New Delhi, the 30 May 1928. 

SUBJECT: Amendment of Rules 1 (a) and HO of 
Ihe Government Servants' Conduct Rules • 

Sir, 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence eman¬ 
ating from a letter from the Government of Burma 
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No. 398 E. 26 dated 9-12-26 on the above subject, a copy 
of which was supplied to all Local Government’s and 
Administrations with the G I- Home Department’s 
letter No. F- 46/27 Public date 16-12-1927. The Govern¬ 
ment of India appreciate the excellent manner in which 
the Government of the Punjab and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and the Chief Engineer, Delhi have pleaded 
the cause of Government servants who owe allegiance 
to some public body of which they are members and 
who are . expected by that body to protect its interests 
when there are at variance with those of Government. 
The Government of India are prepared to accept the 
proposition that some latitude should be premittcd in 
the matter in the case of such Government servants 
as otherwise the very obj»ct of their being with the 
non-Government bodies will be vitiated in as much as 
such officials will be taking part in the discussion 
simply as supporters of Government. It has, there¬ 
fore, been decided that it will not do Government any 
harm if a certain latitude of thought and expression is 
left to its officers which may enable the local l>odies 
on which these officers may be functioning to feel that 
they are not listening to a mere mouthpiece- 

2- The Government of India have also considered 
the desirability of indicating in the Government Ser¬ 
vant’s condut Rules, the limits within which such 
criticism should be permitted but they view that it is 
impracticable to attempt to deprive them by rule. I 
am, therefore, directed to communicate to the 

Government of Madras etc. , . , . 

--— the purport of these 

you 

principles for 

t he guidance of ti>e Government of Madras _etc._The 

your guidance 

The Government of India think that for all practical pur¬ 
poses it will be sufficient, if in any case where the 
operation came into question local Governments and 
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the Government of India should be in possession of and 
act upon these principles. 

3. The general principle should.be .hn^ 

posftl of Government..** 

authority- 

I have the honour to be 


Sir, 

Your most obedient servant» 
Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Home A flairs. 

The Draft to the Punjab Government has been left 
as an exercise to the reader. 
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PART II 


1949 (MILITARY WING). 

Make a precis of the following passage- Your ans¬ 
wer should be about 200 words in length. Give the precis 
a short appropriate title and mark off every ten words 
distinctly in your precis, and at the end state the num¬ 
ber of words it contains- 

So far as we know, the first flight made by man 
took place in 1783. In that year, balloons sailed up into 
the air for the first time. It is well known that hot 
air rises- Therefore, if hot air Is put into a very light 
bag, the whole bag should rise. If the bag were large 
enough, it should be able to lift heavy objects with it. 
A Frenchman, called Montgolfier, was able to fill a bag 
or balloon with heated air, and it rose into the air, as 
had been expected- This was the first airballoon. Later 
in 1783, another Frenchman, called Rosier, hung a bas¬ 
ket below the balloon- The basket, with him in it, was 
successfuly lifted by the balloon; and he landed in safety. 
A year later, an arrangement was fitted to the balloon 
by which air could be let out when required, so that 
the balloon would come down at the passenger s wish. 
In 1785 somebody flew across the English Channel. 
After that time several people went up in balloons, but 
this form of transport could not be used for regular 
journeys because balloons are carried in whatever direct ion 
the wind is blowing, and this may be away from the 
place to which one wishes to go. For the same reason 
they are dangerous through not being under full control. 

Attention was next turned to the use of engines to 
make balloons go in any required direction. In 1851, 
a balloon was driven by steam power with fair results, 
but steam engines were really too heavy to be used in 
this way. Towards the end of the century, three im¬ 
portant improvements were made. 
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Firstly, balloons wore filled with hydrogen, the light¬ 
est nas known- This meant that a balloon of given stee. 
fd ed with .his gas, could lift much greater weights 
than a balloon of the same size, filled 
condlv the light petrol-engines which had lost been in 
“nidc^d & fitted to the balloon without using np 

most of the weight that the balloon could lift. Ihndiy 

Se bahoon was g made stronger by fixing ,t to a frame¬ 
work of light metal. Thus a bigger gas-bag could be 
used and the lifting power increased. 

During the last quarter of the ‘ nineteenth century 

called ‘gliding'/ It is not as easy as it sounds and 
only possible under special conditions. 

Todav. gliding is merely a sport, but a half century 

sS.±r»-essiBag5gs 

2S gts sis*- s- 

to keep it up and control it. The difficulty was that an 
engine was likely to be too heavy to be raised by the 
lifting force which it could produce- 

The difficulty was attacked in two ways ; firstly, bv 
plainuing lighter engines which could yet life 

forward at high speed ; and secondly, bycbangp g the 
shape and slope of the wings, so as to bring ab.ut tne 
greatest lifting force at a given speed- 

Great progress was made during the war of 1914— 
1918. It was clear that aeroplanes would be usetul m 
war. and much thought was given during the war to 
improving them. Since then, wonderful improvement* 
have been made. As early as 1919, a regular preplan* 
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service across the English Channel was started ; and in 
the next ten years, airwave j.incd up nearly all the 
countries of. Europe and the States of America. 

1949 (ROYAL INDIAN NAVY). 


The following passage contains about 510 words- Make 
a precis of it, under a suitable heading, in no. more than 
170 words. Mark off every ten words distinctly in your 
precis, and at the end state the number of words you 
have used. Write in complete sentences and in your 
own words as much as possible.— 

Today the word which best represents to the popular 
mind the triumphant application of science is the word 
'electricity'. The fruitful idea that electricity like light 
was only a form of energy, lies at the l*ase of great in¬ 
ventions which have been made. The moment that 
elecricity was produced by transforming other forms of 
energy, there bsc&m.* possible all softs of machines which 
could not be imagined under any other hypothesis It 
was in the development of this idea that inventors perfect¬ 
ed those machines that have made the greatest difference 
in our modern life-the electric motor, the electric light, 
the telephone, the telegraph, and the thousand separate 
devices by which mechanical energy is transformed into 
electric energy. In every department of domestic life, 
in every line of transportation, in almost all methods 
of communicatoin between men and cities, the 
application of electricity has come to play a great role. 
So numerous are these applications, so important are 
they to our comfort and to our well-being, that we have 
ceased to wonder at them, and year by year new appli¬ 
cations are made which a few decades ago would have 
called forth astonishment, but which we receive as a 
part of the day's work. So great is this field, so pro¬ 
mising are the applications which we may hope t/j see 
made that no man can foretell what the inventions of 
the future may be. 
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of ss&c 

stems: «ssai 

eloctric energy.? 

At present our chief sources of electricity are coal 
and water-power. Over a large part of the “^8Uf 
face, however, neither coal nor water-power is acceaalD 
Furthermore, the supply of coal is limited. Ub mMy 
to become in the near future more and more 
and one of the great problems winch the inventors oi 
our day face is the problem of devising a cheati and effec¬ 
tive source of energy for the production of power- 

There is one source to which all minds revert when 

• this question is mentioned,» nource 

yet one which 1 ms go far eluded the in vestigator, i no 
sun on a clear dav delivers upon each square yard ol ihe 

SnicalTelectri^l energy and stored >t wojMdo 
thr world’s work- Here is power delivered at our very 

• doors without cost. How to store the 

ously furnished, and to keep it on tap- for fu<tare «i. , ^ 
the problem. That the next half-century w 11 w* *aa* 
solution thereotf chemical or otherwise, seems likely. 


1948 


The following pai.age contain, about 425 vrordt- Read 
it carefully and make , precis of it m oot morj than lSO 
words. Give it a .uitable heading, >nd mark off every 
ten word, clearly in your preci. and at th. end .tate the 
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number of words it contains. Write your answer in com¬ 
plete sentences and in your own words as much as 
possible- 

When train draws up in a railway station those who 
are already seated in it are subjected to the inquisition 
of a hundred anxious eyes. Intending passengers, doubt¬ 
ful which compartment to chose, hurry up find down 
the platform, hesitate, seize the handle of a door and re¬ 
lease it, consult among themselves and finally take the 
plunge. 

What reasons prompt this man, after so much mental 
debate, to choose ourselves as his travelling companions ? 
There was as much room elsewhere ; there was a corner 
seat to be had next door ; the air we breathe is not more 
fresh than the air in a dozen other compartments. If 
it was not superior comfort that dr.-w him towards us, 
the cause of nis coining must lie in ourselves. We must 
be. if not more attractive, at last less repellent than those 
whom he has inspected, considi rod and deliberately 
passed over. He and all others who, a few minutes ug<*, 
were hesitating on the platform have consciously or sub¬ 
consciously made a psychological ^election. In extreme 
cases the cause of retreat is plain enough. Babies, in¬ 
valids and boys with musical instruments in visible 
action are almost a guarantee against invasion, indeed, 
experienced and ohurish travellers have been, known to 
carrv with them bundles of human appearance feeding 
bottles and penny whistles, which, conspicuously dis¬ 
played, have again and again wfi guarded their privacy. 
But for what reason when outward things are equal, does 
a man incline towards one ermpartment and shun an 
other? What is the swift summary he makes of the 
features seen dimly through a window ? What princi¬ 
ples guide his hasty judgment ? 

It depends, we may suppose, upon his secret purpose. 
If the train is a race train and he intends before king to 
invite his companions to a game of chance and skiJL his 
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eyo is eager for victims ; Stolid matrons he will avoid, 
adventurous youths will beckon him to profit. If, on 
the other hand, he has in his pocket a folding chess 
board with which he proposes to solve a problam.on his 
way to tha city, ho will scan the train for signs of som¬ 
nolence and taciturnity. If he wants, to read his news¬ 
papers, he will look fora compartment with a complete 
equipment of newspapers so that one may be tempted to 
read the back of his and frown when he dares to move 
it. If he wishes to talk, ho will choose the idle; if to 
sleep, the tolerant; If to study human nature a mixed 
company bound upon its holiday.. 

1946 

The following passage contains about 450 words- Read 
it carefully and then make a precis in not more than 150 
words- Give the passage a suitable title, mark of every 
ten words distinctly, and at the bottom of your answer 
state the number of words it contains. Your answer 
should be in simple, lucid English. 

If, however, the question is asked which of the two 
is the better citizen, the man who on strict grounds, of 
cnnsciono decline to obey the law of military service, and 
the man who, while, equally conscientious and equally 
desirous of peace, submits himself to it, can there bo 
any doubt as to the answer ? • There are some who base 
their refusal of military service, not upon a general view 
of the sinfulness of war, blit upon a personal and insuper¬ 
able aversion from the taking of human life. This instinct 
is so deep, so imperials, so much a part of their nature, 
that they cannot submit to its violation. They would 
rather die. They do not reason. They say, ‘Abhorref.ee 
of.talking life is the deepest tbijig in me.’ This forty of 
religious belief is, of ;cojjrse, .yery well kqown in India, 
where one important community objects not only to the 
taking cf human life, hut to the taking.of all animal life. 
Even a fly or a mosquito is sacred.. Better .endure the 
horrors of., typhus than the black sin attaching to the 
extermination of housefly. 
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Such scruples, however overdrawn we may think them 
to t>3 am mg oriental p-*oples, are clearly in themselves 
humane and honourable, and the note of a civilised 
society. So far from a man being a worse citizen by 

reason of his deep persona! repugnance to the shedding 
of blood and to acts of physical violence, he i* clearly 
the better for it. A statesman may have all the brilliant 
gifts with which a man may be arrayed by bountltui 

nature-eloquence, promptitude in action, devouring energy, 
inexhaustible fertility in resource-but if he prefers war to 
peace, be is no statesman ; but danger to society. Respect 
for human life, aversion from violence and brutality, are 
not only essential parts of private morality; but furnH ! 
an important part of the ethical foundation upon winch 
the structure of any civilised state is erected- 1 here Is 
then every thing to praise and nothing to condemn in 
this fooling of repugr.anco to the taking of human me. 
Tho irtore widely it is spread throughout any community, 
the less likely will that community bo t » enter lightly into 
a quarrel or to be defaced in its d .mestic life by the 
cruelties of tho savaga na’ure. The entertainment ot 
these personal feelings, however, furnish no adequate 
ground for the refusal of military service but adds to the 
merit of undertaking it. Indeed the acceptance of mili¬ 
tary service in spite of this overwhelming personal sen¬ 
timent is the supreme truimph of moral self-discipline 
and heroism. To hate killing from the bottom of the 
soul, and yet be prepared to kill in a just quarrel at the 
call of your country Is the simple perfection of civic 
virtue. Sacrifice and self-discipline can go no further. 

AUGUST 1949. (JOINT SERVICES WING 


The following passage consist* of .bout 450 words. 
Make a precis of it in not more than 150 words Suggest 
for it a suitable title .heading). Mark off every ten 
words of your precis and at the bottom sUte the number 
of word it contains 

It is an old remark, that tiny* who shind at school 
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do not make the greatest figures when they grow up and 
come out into the world. The things, in fact, which a 
boy is set to learn at school and on which his success de¬ 
pends, are things which do not require the exercise either 
of the highest or the most useful faculties of the mind. 
Memory (and that of the lowest kind) is the chief faculty 
called into play in conning over and repeating lessons by 
rote in grammar, in languages, in geography, arithmetic 
etc. so that lie who lias the most of this technical memo¬ 
ry, with the least turn for other things, which have 
stronger and more natural claim upon his childish atten¬ 
tion, will make the mist forward schoolboy. The jargon 
containing the do finitions of the parts of speech, the rule 
for casting up an account, or the inflections of a Sans/crit 
verb, can have no attraction to the tyro of ton yoars o)d. 
except as thoy are imposed as a task jipon him by qthern 
or from his feeling the want of sufficient relish or amuse- 
mont in other things. A lad with a sickly constitution 
and no very active mind, who can just retain what is 
pointed out'to him, and has neither sagacity to distingu¬ 
ish nor spirit to enjoy for him^olf, will generally beat 
the head of his form- Ail idler at school, on the other 
hand, is ono who has high health and spirits, who has 
the free use of his limbs, with all his wits about him who 
feels the circulation of his blood and the mption of his 
heart, who’is ready to laugh and cry in a breath, and 
who had rather chase a ball or a butterfly, feel the open 
air ill his face look at the fields or the sky, follow a 
winding path, or enter with eagerness into all the little 
conflicts and interests of his acquaintances and friends, 
than doze over a musty spelling book, repeat barbarous 
formulae after his master, sit so many hours pinned to 
a writing-desk, and receive his reward for the logs of time 
and pleasure in paltry prize-medals or scholarships. 
There is indeed a degree of stupidity which prevents 
children from learning the usual leasons, or even arriving 
at these puny academic honours- But what passes for 
stupidity is much oftener a want of interests, of a suffi¬ 
cient motive to fix the attention and force a relhotant 
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application to the dry and unmeaning pursuits of school- 
learning. The best capacitio; are as much above■this 
drudgery as the dullest are beneath it. Our men of the 
greatest, genius have not boon most distinguish* u 
for their requirements at school or at the university. 


MAY 1949 


Read carefully through the following passage, which is 
about 320 words long. Condense it do not more than 
110 words. Give a suitable title to the passage. Mark 
off every ten words of your precis, and state at the bot¬ 
tom the total number of words it contains. 


There arn othor games, no doubt, which will give you 
as much exercise and pleasure in playing them as 
cricket, hut there is no game that, fills the mind with 
such memories and seems enveloped in such a gracious 
and kindlv atmosphere. If yon have once loved it and 
plavi'd it you will find talk in it tnough for the wear¬ 
ing out of six fashions’, as Falstuffsays. 1 like a man 
who has cricket in his soul- I find l am prejudiced in 
bis favour, and am disposed to disb-heve any ill about 
him. 

The fine thing ub ml a wrangle on cricket, is that 
there is no bitterness in it • When you talk about pohu- 
cians von are always on tlio brink of bad temper. When 
vou disagree about, the relative merits of t wo poets you 
are afflicted with scorn for tiie other s lack of perception- 
Hut vou mav quarrel about cricketers and love each 
other all the time. For example, I am prepared island 
up in atruly Christian spirit tothe bowling of anybody 
in defence of mv belief that Bradman was the most imrur- 
ally gifted all-round cricketer there has ever■ beten. .wnat 
grace of action he had, what an mstinct. for r.be weak 
spot of his opponent, what a sense for fitting the 
tothe moment, above all, what a gallant spirit he played 
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the game in. And that, after all, is the real test of the 
great cricket. It is the man who brings the spirit of ad¬ 
venture into the game that I want. Most renowned 
players leave but dreary memories. They were too fault- 
ly fautless, too icily regular for my taste. They played 
cricket not as though it was a game, but as though 
it was a proposition in ‘Euclid. And I don’t like Euclid. 
It is the hearty joyousness that the rdal ones shed 
around them that make them so d:*ar to the youngsters of 
all ages. They are a short of Father Christmas clothed in 
flannels and sunshine. It does you good merely to look at 
them. 

JANUARY 1949 


The following Pfltiae is about 48C words long. Read 
it carefully, and then make a precis in not more than 160 
words. Suggest a suitable title for the passage.. Mark 
off every ten words of your precis, and, at the bottom 
state the number of words it contains : - 

Tlio first of my prejudices is that I believe in inequali¬ 
ty. I'm not at all sure that that is a prejudice confined to 
myself-most people seem to act. upon it in practice, even 
in America. But I not only recognize the faci, I approve 
the ideal of inequality. I don’t want, myself, to be the 
equal of Darwin or of the German Emperor ; and I dont' 
see why anybody should want to be my equal. I like 
a society properly ordered in ranks and classes. I like 
mv butcher or my gardener to take off his hat to me, 
and I like, myself to stand bareheaded in the presence of 
the Queen. I don’t know that I'm better or worse than 
the village carpenter ; but I am different and I like him 
to recognize that fact, and to recognize it. myself.. In 
America, I am told every one is always informing you, 
in everything they do and say, directly or indirectly, 
that they alre as good as you are. That isn’t true, and 
if it were, it isn’t good manners to keep saying it. 1 
prefer a society where people have places and know 
them. They always do hive places in any possible society 
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only, in a democratic society, they refuse to recognize 
them, and, consequently, social relations arc much ruder, 
more unpleasant, and loss humane than they are, or 
used to be, in England. That is my first prejudice ; and 
it follows, of course, that I hate the whole democratic 
movement. I see no sense in pretending to make people 
equal politically when they’re unequal in every other 
respect. Do what you may, it will always be a few 
people that will govern. And the only real result of the 
extension of the franchise has been to transfer political 
power from the landlords to the trading classos and the 
wiro-pnllers. Well, I don't t hink the change is a good 
•one. And that brings me to my second prejudice, a 
prejudice against trade. I don’t mean, of curse, that 
wo can do without it. A country must have wealth, 
though I think we w ere a much bolter country when wo 
had less than wt* have now. Nor do I dispute that thero 
are to be found excellent, honourable, and capable men 
of business- But I believe tlrni the pursuit of wealth 
tends to unfit mon for I ho service of the State. Audi 
sympathize with the somewhat oxtromo view of the 
ancient world that those who are engaged in trade ought 
to ho excluded from public functions. I believe in govern- 
mant by gentlemen ; and the word gentleman I under¬ 
stand in the proper, old-fashoned English sense, as a man 
of independent means, brought up from his boyhood in 
the atmosphere of public life, and destined either for the 
army, the navy, the Church or Parliament. I don't 
baliovo that a ountry will over bo great which is govern¬ 
ed by mircliants and shopkeepers and artisans. Not 
because they are not, or may n it be estimable people ; but 
because their occupations and manner of life unfit them 
for public service. . . 

1947 ASSISTANTS’ GRADE 


Write a precis of theollowing passage in about one- 
fifth of its length. Before doing so you are advised to 
read the passage carefully, noting those points which 
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you consider to be most important. Mark off every ten 
words in your answer and at the end state the number of 
words it contains. Your answer should be in good flowing 
English and not in a telegraphic or jerky style. 

In the democratic countries, intelligence is still free 
to ask whatever question it chooses. This freedom, it is 
almost certain, will not survive another war. Educatio¬ 
nists should therefore do all they can, while there is yet 
time, to build up in the minds of their charges a habit of 
resistance to suggestion. If such resistance is not built 
up, the men and women of the next generation will l>o at 
the mercy of any skilful propagandist who contrives to 
seize the instruments of information and persuasion. 
Resistance to suggestion can bo built up in two ways. 
First, children can bo taught to rely on their own inter • 
nal resources and not to depend on incessant stimulation 
from without. This is doubly important. Reliance on 
extornal stimulation is bad for the character. Moreover, 
such stamulat ion is the stuff with which propagandists bait 
their hooks, tho jam in which dictators conceal th ir ideo¬ 
logical pills. An individual who relics on external stimu¬ 
lations thereby exposes himself to the full force of what¬ 
ever propaganda is being made in his neighbourhood. For 
a majority of people in the West, purposeless reading, 
purposeless listening in, purposeless looking at films have 
become addictions, psychological equivalents of alcoholism 
and morphinism. Things have come to such a pitch 
that thoro are many millions of men and women who 
suffer real distress it' they are cut off for a few days or 
even a fow hours from newspapers, radio music, moving 
pictures. Like the addict to a drug, they have to i dulgc 
their vice, not because the indulgence gives the m any 
real pleasure,but because unless they indulge, they feel 
painfully subnormal and incomplete. Even by intelligen t 
people, it is now taken for granted that such psychologi¬ 
cal additions are inevitable and even desirable, that there 
is nothing to be alarmed at in the fact that the majority 
of civilized men and women are now incapable of living 
on their own spiritual resources, but have become abjectly 
dependent on incessant stimulation from without. 
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How can childlen be taught to rely upon their own 
spiritual resources and resists the temptation to become 
reading-addicts, hearing addicts seeing-addicts ? First 
of all, they can be taught how to entertain themselves 
by making things, by plying musical instruments, by 
proposeful study, by scientific observation, by the prac¬ 
tice of some art, and so on. But such education of the 
hand and the intellect is not enough. Psychology has its 
Gresham’s Law ; its had money drives out the good. 
Most people tend to perform the aci ions that riquird least 
effort, to think the thoughts that are easiest, to fed the 
emotions that are most vulgarly commonplace, to give 
rein ;to tlio desires that are most nearly animals. And 
they will tend to do this even if they possess the know¬ 
ledge ar.d skill to do otherwise. Along with the neces¬ 
sary knowlodgo and skill must be given the will to use 
them, even under the pressure of incessant temptation 
to take the line of lonst resistance and become an addict 
to psychological drugs. Most people will not wish to 
resist these temptations unless they havo n coherent 
philosophy of life, which makes it reasonable and right 
for them to do so. 

The other mothod of heightening resistance to sug¬ 
gestion is purely intellectual and consists in training 
young people to snbj ct the diverse devices of tlie propa¬ 
gandists to critical analysis. The first thing that educa¬ 
tors must, do is to analyze the words currently psed in 
newspapers, on platforms by preachers and firoadcHHters. 
What, for example, does the word “nation” m«an ? To 
what extent are speakers and writers justified in talking 
of a nation as a person? Who pr. cisely is the "she” of 
whom people speak when discussing a nation’s foreign 
politics ? ("Britain is an imperial power. She must 
defend her Empire.”) In what sense can a nation be 
described as having a will or national interest ? Are these 
interests and will be interests ar.d will ri the entire 
population or of the majority ? Or of a ruling caste 
and a few professional politicians ? In what way, if 
any, does "the slate’’ differ from Messrs. Smith, Brown, 
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Jones, and the other gentlemen who happen for the 
moment to have secured political power ? Given the 
character of Brown, Jones, etc- why should "the state 
be regarded as an institution worthy of almost religions 
respect ? 

1945 


Write a precis of the passage below in about one-fiflh 
of its length. Before doing so you are advised to read 
the passage carefully, noting those points which you con¬ 
sider to be most important- Mark off every ten words in 
your answer, and at the bottom state the number of words 
which it contains. Your answer should be framed in 
good flowing English and not in telegraphic style. 

War is not one of the complicated economic, financial 
or judicial public institutions that are in a moss because 
they are mismunug. d by political amateurs who do not 
understand them. Everv-br.dy understands war only 
too well; for it is u primitive blood sport that gratifies 
human pugnacity. Successful players at it earn fame 
enough to satisfy tho maddest human ambition* I enjoy 
civil oelebrity ;i>ui as l have never killed any body in a 
violent manner I am hopelessly outshone by warriors 
who havo hundreds of thousands of violent deaths to 
their credit. Napoleon was a contemporary of Kant, 
Goethe. Mozart, and Beethoven. Compare’ their tombs, 
and you will got anaesthetic measure of how much more 
wo admire a great soldier than a great philosopher, poet 
or composer. Adolf Hitler, when, having decimated 
Poland and demolished half Warsaw, he drove the British 
army out of France into the sea and the Red Army out 
of t-ho Baltic provinces and back to the Don, was lord of 
half Europe whilst Einstein was an exile, with a much 
smaller income than a baseball champion. Wo speak of 
war gods, hut not of mathematician gods, poet or painter 
gods, or inventor gods. Nhbody has ever called me a 
god ; I am at best a sage. We worship all the conquerors 
but have only one Prince of Peace, who was horribly 
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put to death, and, if he lived today in these islands, would 
have some difficulty in getting exempted from mili'ary 
service as a conscientious objector, if indeed he did not 
catch the war infeciion and hcud the rush to enlist. 

There is then no secret about ull this, no misunder¬ 
standing. Though war is now so diabolical that modern 
belligerents hove to protest that they are fighting in self- 
defence, and that every war is a war to end wur and to 
save civilization, we go on killing one another and glori¬ 
fying our successful commanders us before. 

• Such devilment is a trump card in the hands of 
pessimists *, but it is only another specimen of the time 
lag by which ancient morul valuations and the education 
proper to them become ingrained habits, and persist 
long after the facts have changed and reduced them to 
mischievous superstitions. The vogue of Nepoleon and 
Alexander may trace its origo to the primitive tribes 
whero no reputable women will marry a man unless he 
can prnduco trophies proving that he hus slain at leust 
four adult male foemen in single combat.; but neither 
Nepoleon nor Ah xander product d a sculp or scrotum to 
prove that ho had ever killed an enemy in battle. Th ey 
never brought home a slain mammoth or sabre-toothed 
tiger, nor even a wild Ismr, to their wives to cook for 
the family dinmr. Indeed Nepoleon, brave as he shewed 
himself in his early Itulian campaigns, reproached him¬ 
self for having behaved with downright poltroonery on 
his way to Elba disguised us a position ; and in a political 
crisis he was so nervous that he lost his head and would 
probably have had it chopped off hud he not been saved 
by the presence of mind of one of his brothtrs. Alexander 
got drunk and murdered his best friend ; but this is not 
why we admire him- But by ordering the deaths of a 
pordigious number of people the two achieved the utmost 
eminence attainable in human history. 

When conquest becomes the road to gh'^y and power, 
nationsforget public welfure and strive for military 
hegemony, calling it the Balance of Power, bin meaning 
an overbalance in their favour. Kadi sovereign state, 
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when it feel strong enough, claims to be the headquarters 
"f- Chin Race? under whose government all other 
better off than under the.r own In 
Germany this is explicitly discussed, reasoned, i.roca.lm- 
ed. preached, and dually put to the test of wai. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE AND ALLIED SERVICES 
1948-49 


Make a preci. of the following pa«ag in about one- 
third of hie length 

' The war to end war must and will go on and ulti- 

nilievo it will be Victorious. But war cannot 
mately i believe xtmnm ^ of u . uu d no great 

^bdendlcan over bo achieved by those who are unable 

ass 

individuals* _ 

< n , i4 m , v -eein illogical; l d> not care if it does, but 

if our Hrnt error was to approach war 

nnr second was to approach it as a purely rational 
ui.'p WeTmsnd d of this horror that it must have a 

& hi« d h«r r w' '-Torn, 'in'conn.lrtr nunty 

f a°„d wtrLmed “"iSTSto „/HtUoneU.Vappeared 
hear land there behind the lines we flanted w.th d.sgust 

ind disillnsion. The disgust^ was apprnp^tatc,^the_d^stl- 

are' The^common-places of all existence ; no triumph of 
neace has ever been achieved without their presence,-and 
whUe he effort to reduce them should be unrelenting, 
their existence should neither cause surprise nor be an 
excuse for defeatism* 
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The suffering, we said, must have a reason, and were 
exasperated when we could ti .id none to assign to it. 
We forgot the amount of quite irrational suffering in all 
existence. There are disaster losses, bitter bereavements 
in peace-time life -completely aimless, unjust and no less 
difficult to bear than those imposed by way. The suffer¬ 
ing of war is a great reason for trying to do away with 
war ; but we will never d > away with war by expecting 
it to be rational, and to say that it is not is no excuso 
for failing to fight it with its own weapons, the only 
weapons, as we have been taught, which gave any pro¬ 
mise of success. 

Wo are not rationalists discussing a problem in logic. 
We are inon and women living s.icial livos, utilizing 
for ends tha; seems g.M>d to us the instruments which 
society has dnveloiied. There is perfection nowhere, 
either in me ms or results, and there is suffering every¬ 
where. But we know that no s«»ciAl lifo of any sort is 
possiblo unless it is informed by convictions—convictions 
which can never in the end be justified rationally, but 
convictions at least so strong that we are prepared, when 
there is no alternative, to fight and take the risk of dying 
for them. And we must be prepared to do this, not as 
the result of a bargain —I will risk my neck in an air¬ 
plane if you guarantee that my children will live in peace, 
security, enlightenment and oil a good income— but 
simply liecanse we are partners in a common, social 
effort, and the thing has to lie done if we are to do any¬ 
thing. I suggested before that jierhaps the best of all 
reasons for enlisting is that everybody else is doing it; 
the reason that when there is a common job to he done 
we wish to have our part in its d nng. 

The American way of life has many faults and ble¬ 
mishes ; it also lias many things about it that one may 
hold up as worth fighting for and risking death, for—-its 
freedoms, its decencies, its strivings towards a better 
existence for greater numbers of its pe *ple, its efforts 
to utilize as the springs of its social and political system 
the highest rather than the basest, the most advanced 
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rather than the most, primitive, instinctual drives in 
humanity. But great us these things are, and imminent, 
though the present threat, to them may be, I still, do not 
think we can offer them as the sole, or even the primary, 
reason for again taking up the sword or again being 
prepared to do so. If our attitude is purely defensive, 
if we are merely sitting boarding our liberties against 
threatened attack, those liberties are only too likely to 
atropv anyway. If we try to make a bargain out of it, 
if we say to our countrymen, ‘You must be ready to fight 
in order te preserve your freedom, in order to enjoy this 
or that benefit of a democratic as opposed to a totalita¬ 
rian system, in order to safeguard the nation against 
invasion’, we may always find that the reasons do not 
particularly appeal. Men’s values inevitably differ, and 
in the last analysis are always irrational; beyond assess¬ 
ment by any form of cost accounting which such-and- 
such quantity of human or social advance. It is not, 
really, that kind of calculation at all. But suppose we 
say : 'You must be ready to fight; if you are thar, if the 
society of which you are a part has that much cohesion, 
conviction and energy as a social whole, then perhaps 
you will have a chance to make good your freedom to 
avoid the crimes of totalitarian retrogression, really to 
preserve your nation and whatever of its values seem 
best to you from foreign invasion—and to do all these 
things probably with far less cost in life and suffering 
than if you confess vour social organization to be a weak 
and spinless thing, a mere collect ion of individual selfish¬ 
ness.’ Suppose we say that. I think we are much closer 
to the facts of both war and of social organization as a 
whole ; 1 think we are much nearer to putting our hands 
upon the primary leversthat operate the world we live 
in. We are then moving with, and not in puny revolt 
against, the main stream of human existence. Wc are 
not then merely kicking against, the machinery which 
drives it ; we are not, with the totalitarians, developing 
all the crudest, most primitive and most wasteful elemen¬ 
ts of that machinery in order easily to establish a barren 
power; but we are utilizing the basic mechanisms to 
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produce, in time, better machinery, better results, a 
better ultimate life. 

We are dwing our part. I have a fouling that it is 
worth doing for itself, and in that feeling the dilemma 
seems to me to disappear. If war can only be fought 
^ by making war upon itfthen 1 am prepared to make war 
'upon it. And T doubt whether any other great social 
ond can ba achieved unless one is ready at least to risk 
one’s life, as an unit in the social mechanism, for its 
attainment. I have put all this in generalized, one m'ght 
say philosophical, terms. It seems to me no less true if 
it is translated into the most rigidly practical ones. Given 
the existing world situation as of to-day, I do not know. 
I am sure, whether the United States can avoid war, 
V death, destruction ; whether it can maintain the essen¬ 
tials of lib*ral-dem icratic institutions, a reasonably free, 
full and prosperous life for its people or not- But it 
seems to me, as a purely practical calculation in politico- 
diplomatic probabilities, that the Uhited States will have 
a far better chance of d >ing all these things, of utilizing 
its power to achieve maximum gains at minimum costs, 
if it can n nv rely upon a people who feel themselves 
one, who are ready to do any jobs that need doing, who 
are prepared in the last analysis to Hght if need be and 
die if they must, who do not shudder in humanitarian 
horror over a small sacrifice of life if it offers any real 
>■ and practical chano of averting much greater sacrifices, 
who have first of all the energy to act as a people, and 
after that the resolve to utilize the action toward great 
and not little ends. 


1947 


Make a precis of the following passage in about 250 
words, using your own words as far as possible- Before 
doing so, you are advised to read the passage carefully, 
noting those points which you consider most important- 
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Mark off every ten words in your answer, and at the 
bottom state the number of words which it contains. 
Your answer should be framed in good flowing English 
and not in telegraphic style. 

In looking at our age, I am struck, immediately, with 
one commanding characteristic,wind that is, the tendency 
in all its movements to expansion, to diffusion, to uni¬ 
versality. This tendency is directly opposed to the spirit 
of exclusiveness, restriction, narrowness, monopoly, 
which has prevailed in past ages. Human action is now 
freer, more unconfined. All goods, advantages, helps, 
are more open to all. The privileged petted individual 
is becoming less, and the human race are becoming more- 
The multitude is rising from the dust. We are looking, 
as never before, through the disguises, envelopments 
of rank and classes, to the common nature which is 
below them. The grand idea of humanity of the impor¬ 
tance of man as man, is spreading silently, hut surely. 
A consciousness of it is gradually seizing on the public 
mind. Even the most abject portions of society are 
visited by sortie dreams of a better condition for which 
they were designed. The grand doctrine, that every 
human being should have the meens of self-culture, of 
progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort and 
happiness, of exercising the powers and affections of a 
man; this is slowly taking place as the highest social 
truth. That the world was made for all and not for a 
few ; that society is to care for all; that no human being 
should perish but through his own fault ; that the great- 
end of human government is to spread a shWd over the 
rights of all; these propositions are growing into axioms, 
and the spirit of them is coming forth in all the depart¬ 
ments of life. 

If we look at the various movements of our age, We 
shall see in them this tendency to uriiversalitv and 
diffusion. Look, first, at science and literature. Where 
is science now ; Locked up in a few Colleges, or royal 
societies, or inaccessible tolumes. Are its Experiments 
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mysteries for a few privilrgfd eyes? Are its portals 

guarded by a dark phraseology, which, to the multitude, 
is a foreign tongue ? No ; science has now left mr ret¬ 
reats, her shades, her selected company of votaries. and 
with familiar tone begun the work of instructing the Tace. 
Through the press, discoveries and theories, once the 
monopoly of philosophers, have* bi come the property or 
the multitude. Its professors heard, not long ago, m 
the university or some narrow school, now speak in the 
mechanics institute. The doctrine that laboirer should 
understand the principles of his art, should be able to 
explain the laws and processes which he turns to account; 
that instead of working us a machine, he should join 
intelligence to his toil is no long* r listened to as a dream. 
Science, one of the greatest, of distinctions, is becoming 
popular. The school becks of our children contain grand 
views of creation. 

Institutions spring up in almost every village, for the 
purpose, of mutual aid in the study of natural science. 
The characteristic of our age, then, is not the improve¬ 
ment of science, rapid as this is, so much as Its exten¬ 
sions to all men. 

The same characteristic, will appear, if wo inquire 
into the use now made of science. Is it simply a matter 
of speculation, a topic of discourse, an employment ot 
the intellect ? In this case, the multitude, with ell their 
means of instruct ion, would find in it only a hurried 
gratification. But one of the distinctions of our time is 
that science has passed from speculation into life- Indeed, 
it is not pursued enough for its intellectual and contem¬ 
plated uses. It is sought as a mighty power, by w tuen 
nature is not merely to be ojenrd to thought, but to be 
subjected to our needs. It is conferring on us that 
dominion over earth, sea, and air, which was prophesied 
in the first command given to man t.y hw mark , and 
this dominion is now employed, not to exalt afew. but 
to multiply the comforts and ornaments of life lor two 
multitude of men. Science has become an inexhaustible 
mechanician ; and hv her forges, and nulls, and steam 
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cars, and printers presses, is bestowing on millions 
not only comfort, but luxuries which were once the 
distinction of the few. 

X have hitherto spoken of science, and what is true 
of science is still more true of literature. Books are now 
placed within reach of all. Works once too costly except 
for the opulent are now to be found on the labourer’s 
shelf. Genius sends its light into cottages. The great 
names of literature are becoming household words among 
the crowd. We may lament, and too justly, the small 
comparative benefit as yet achieved by this agency : but 
this ought not to surprise or discourage us. In our 
present stage of improvement, books of little worth, 
deficient in taste and judgment, and ministering to men’s 
prejudices and passions, will almost certainly be circulated 
toofreoly. Mer. are never very wise and select in the 
exercise of a new power. Mistake, error, is the discipline 
through which we advance- It is an undoubted fact that 
silently books of a higher order are taking the place of the 
worthless. Happily, the instability of the human mind 
works sometimes for good as well as evil: men grow 
tired at length even of amusements. Works of fiction 
cease to interest them, and they turn from novels to 
books, which, having their origin in deep principles of 
our nature, retain their holds of the human mind for age. 
At any rate, we see in the present diffusion of literature 
the tendency to universality of which I have spoken. 

But the most striking feature of our times, and show¬ 
ing its tendency to universality, is the unparalleled and 
constantly accelerated diffusion of education. This great¬ 
est of arts, as yet little understood, Is making sure pro¬ 
gress, because its principles are more and more sought 
in the common nature of man ; and the great truth is 
spreading that every man has a right to its aid- Accor¬ 
dingly, ednca:i;n is bee »ming the work of the nations. 
Even in the despotic governments of Europe, schools 
are open for every child without distinction and not only 
rhe elements of reading and writing, but music and 
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drawing; are taught, and a foundation is laid for future 
progress in history, geography, and physical science. 
The greatest minds are at work on popular education. 
The revenues of states are applied most liberally, not to 
the universities for the few, but to the common schools. 
Undoubtedly much remains to be done, especially a new 
rank in society is to be given to the teacher ; but even 
in this respect revolution has commenced, and we are 
beginning to look on the guides of the young as the 
chii f henef»etors of mankind. 

Thus we see, in the intellectual movements of our 
kinds, the tendency to expansion, to universality and 
this must continue. It. is not an accident, or an explica¬ 
ble result, or a violence on nature; it is founded on 
eternal truth. Eeverv mind was made for growth, for 
knowledge; and its nature is sinm d against when it is. 
doomed to ignorance. The divine gift of intelligence 
was bestow«-d for higher uses than Ixidily labour, than 
to make hewers of wihhI, drawers of water, ploughmen 
or servants. Every bi ing, so gifted, is intended to 
acquaint himself with God and His works, und to per¬ 
form wisely and disinterestedly the duties of life. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when we see the multitude of men beginning, 
to thirst for know! *dge, for intellectual action, for 
something more than animal life, we see the great design 
of nature about to be accomplished ; and society, having 
received this impulse, will never rest, till it shall have 
taken such a form as will place within every man’s 
reach the means of intellectual culture. This is the re¬ 
volution to which wo are tending : and without this ali 
outward political changes would he childerns' play leaving 
the great work of society yet. to b.i done* 

OCTOBER 1949 


. .Malce a precis of the following passage in about a 
third of its length 

Two opposite and at first sight, conflicting mprits 
belong to science as against literature and art. The 
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one, which is not inherently necessary, but is certainly 
irue at the present day, is hopefulness as to the future 
of human achievement, and in particular as to the use¬ 
ful work that may be accomplished by any intelligent 
student- This merit, and the cheeful outlook winch it 
engenders prevent what might otherwise be the depres¬ 
sing effect of another aspect of science, to my mind 
also a merit, and perhaps its greatest merit—L 
mean I lie irrelevance of human passions and of th6 
whole subjective apparatus where scientific truth is con¬ 
cerned. Each of these reasons for preferring the study 
of science requires jiomo amplification- Let us begin 
with the first. 


In the studv* of literature or art our attention is per¬ 
petually riveted upon the past; the men of Greece or of 
ihe Renaissance did better than any men do now ; the 
triumphs of the former ages, so far from facilitating fresh 
triumphs in our own age, actually increase the difficulty 
.,f fresh triumphs bv rendering originality harder ot at¬ 
tainment; not only is artistic achievement not cumula¬ 
tive, but it seems even to depend upon a certain fresh¬ 
ness and nuivvie of impulse and vision which civilization 
tends to destroy. Hence comes, to those who have been 
nourished on the literary and artistic productions of for¬ 
mer »ges, a certain peevishness and undue fastidious¬ 
ness towards the present, from which there seems no es¬ 
cape into the deliberate vandalism which ignores tradi¬ 
tion and in the search after originality achieves only the 
eccentric. But in such vandalism ' there is none of the 
simplicitv and spontaneity out of which great art springs, 
theorv is* still the canker in its core, and insincerity des¬ 
troys* the advantages of a merely pretended ignorance- 

The despair thus arising from an education which 
suggests no pre-eminent mental activity except tbat of 
artistic creation is wholly absent from an education which 
gives the Knowledge of .'.cientific method. The discovery 
of scientific method, except in pure mathematics, is a 
thing of yesterday ; speaking broadly, we may say that, 
it dates from Galileo. Yet already it has transformed 
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the world, and its success proceeds with ever-acceler¬ 
ating velocity. In science men have discovered an activity 
of the very highest value in which they are no longer, 
as in arc, dependent for progress upon the appearance 
of continually greater genius, for in science the succes¬ 
sors stand upon the shoulders of their predecessors; 
where one man of supreme genius has invented a method, 
a thousand lesser men can apply it- No transcendent 
ability is required in order to make useful discoveries in 
science ; the edifice of science needs its masons, brick¬ 
layers, and common labourers as well as its foremen, 
master-builders, and architects- In art nothing worth 
dotng can be done without genius ; in science even a very 
moderate capacity can contribute to a supreme achieve¬ 
ment- 

in science the man of real genius is the man who 
invents a new method. The notable discoveries are 
often made by his successors, who can apply the method 
with fresh vigour, unimpaired by the previous labour 
of prefecting it ; but the mental calibre of the thought 
required foi their work, however briliiant, is not so great 
as that required by the first inventor of the method. 
There are in science immense numbers of different me¬ 
thods, appropriate to different clashes of problems ; but 
over and above them all there is something not easily 
definable which may be called the method of science- It 
was formerly customary to identify this with the inducive 
method, and to associate it wish the name ef Bacon. But 
the true inductive method was not discovered by Bacon, 
and the true method of science is something which in¬ 
cludes deduction as much as induction, logic and mathe¬ 
matic as much as botany and geology. I shall, not 
attempt the difficult ta>k of stating what the scientific 
method is, but I will try to indicate the temper of mind 
out of which the scientific method grows, which is the 
second of the two merits that were mentioned above as 
belonging to a scientific education. 

The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing so sim¬ 
ple, so obvious, so seemingly trivial, that the mention of 
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it may almost excite derision- The kernal of the scienti¬ 
fic outlook is the refusal to regard our own desires, tastes 
and interests as affording a key to the understanding of 
the world. Stated thus baldly, this may seem no more 
than a trite truism. But to remember it consistently in 
matters arousing our passionate partisanship is by no 
means easy, especially where the available evidence is 
uncertain and inconclusive. A few illustrations will 
make this clear- 

Artistotle, I understand, considered that the stars 
must move in circle because the circlb is the most perfect 
curve. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, he 
allowed himself to decide a question of fact by an appeal 
to aesthetico-moral considerations- In such a case it is 
at r once obvious to us that this appeal was unjustifiable. 
We know now how to ascertain as a fact the way in 
which the heavenly bodies move, and we know that they 
do not move in circles, or even in accurate ellipses, or 
in any other kind of simply describable curve. This may 
be painful to a certain hankering after simplicity of 
pattern in the universe, but we know that in astronomy 
such feelings are irrelevant. Easy as this knowledge 
seems now, we owe it to the courage and insight of the 
first inventors of scientific method, and more especially 
to Galileo. 

We may take as another illustration Malthus’s doctrine 
of population. This illustration is all the better for the 
fact that his actual doctrine is now known to be largely 
erroneous. It is not his conclusions that are valuable, 
but the temper and method of his inquiry. As everyone 
knows, it was to him that Darwin owed an essential 
part of his theory of natural selection, and this was only 
possible because Malthus’s outlook was truly scientific. 
His great merit lies in considering man not as the object 
of praise or blame, but as a part of nature, a thing with 
a certain characteristic behaviour from which certain 
consequences must follow- If the behaviour is not quite 
what Malthus supposed, if the consequences are not quite 
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what he inferred, that may falsify his conclusions, but 
does not impair the value of his method- 

MINISTERIAL SERVICE ,B Grade) 

1945 


Make a precis of the following passage. The length 
of the precis should not exceed about one-third of the 
length of the original. Your precis should be in normal 
English, and you should clearly indicate at the end of 
the precis the number of words in your answer. 

Of all the cities of remote celebrity whose names 
have been perpetuated by history, for literature, for arts 
and arms, for virtue and for depravity, there is none 
which abounds in so many beautiful and sublime archi¬ 
tectural evidences of former greatness as Rome. On its 
present comparatively small site, it has remains of al- 
m >st every useful or ornamental structure. The spectator 
of reflection, feeling, and taste. inhales an almost breath¬ 
less surprise. amid<t its once useful aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, pleasure-crowded theatres, its temples, pillars, 
pavements, health-giving baths, and 'gorgeous palaces’. 
Of those perhaps noun are so creative of pleasure to the 
imagination or of moral reflection as the Amphitheatre 
begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus in the first cen- 
'* tury, and called by the Romans the Flavian, or Vespa¬ 
sian’s Amphitheatre, and bv the modern Italians, Colisei, 
from its vastness. It was erected from the materials of 
Nero’s Golden Palace, an object prodigious and splendid, 
but of disgust to the R mian peopl-*, and therefore des¬ 
troyed bv Vespasian. The awe with which we view its 
immense oval length and height is tempered by the 
varied biauty of the whole and its particular parrs, by 
the graceful orders rising on each other, with Corinthian 
pilasters and an attic, by the numerous aroa led statues, 
windows and steps. We feel the profound silence and 
solitary aspect of its numerous and untrodden ambula¬ 
tories, its immense and desert arena, where my raids of 
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unfortunate captives snd slaves, and of martyrs to an 
unshaken faith, have for many successive centuries 
amused the thousands of spectators who occupied the 
surrounding seats, and filled with horrid shouts the 
reverberating walls during the intervals of the groans of 
the dying gladiator, or the cries of wonded and ferocious 
animals. This great and sanguinary portal to the next 
world, this honour and disgrace of Rome, this theatre 
of cruel and vulgar joy, of anguish, of terror, of wasted 
courage and despair, this defaced but still legible epitaph 
of great and guilty Rome, stands in its immensity and 
decay that has come out of the conflict of ages and of 
nations like an aged and venerable veteran, who having 
himself survived dangers and witnessed innumerable 
deaths is mutilated and scarred. 

1944 


Make a precis of the following passage. The length 
of the precis should not exceed about one-third of the 
length of the original. Before doing so, you are advised to 
read the passage carefully, noting those points which you 
consider to be the most important. Mark off every ten 
words in your answer, and at the bottom state the numb¬ 
er of words which it contains. Your answer should be fra¬ 
med in good flowing English and not in telegraphic style. 

If wo go back to the origins of western civilization 
we find what it has derived from Egypt and Babylonia 
is,in the main, characteristic of all civilizations and not 
specially distinctive of the west. The distinctive western 
character begins with the Greeks, who invented the habit 
of deductive reasoning and the science of geometry, 
lheir other merits were either not distinctive or lost in 
the Dark Ages. In literature and art thev mav have 
been supreme but they did not differ very profoundly 
from various other ancient nations. In exper- 
mental science they produced a few men, notablv Archi¬ 
medes. who anticipated modern methods, but these men 
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not succeed in establishing a school ora tradition. 
Ine one prominent distinctive contribution of the Greeks 
to civilization was deductive reasoning and pure mathe¬ 
matics- 

The Greeks, however, were politically incompetent, 
and their contributions to civilization would probably 
have been lost but for the government capacity of the 
Romans The Romans discovered how to carry on the 
government of a great empire by means of a civil service 
and a body of law. In previous empires everything had 
depended upon the vigour of the man arch but in the 
Roman_ Empire the emperor could be murdered by the 
Praetorian Guards and the empire put up to auction with 
very little_ disturbance of the governmental machine 
almost as little, in fact, as is now involved in a general 
election. The Roman seems to have invented the virtue 
of devotion to the impersonal State as opposed to loyal¬ 
ty to the person of the ruler. The Greeks, it is time, 
talked of patriotism, but their politicians were corrupt, 
and almost all of them at some period of their career 
accepted bribes fr*m Persia. The Roman conception 
of devotion to the State has been an essential element in 
the production of stable government in the West. 

One thing more was necessary to complete Western 
civilization as it existed before modern times and that 
was the peculiar relation between government and reli¬ 
gion which came through Christianity. Christianity 
was originally quite non-political, since it grew up in 
the Roman Empire as a consolation to these who had 
lost national and personal liberty ;and it took over from 
Judaism an attitude of moral condemnation towards the 
rulers of the world. In the years before Constantine, 
Christianity developed an organization to which the 
Christian owed a loyalty even greater than that which 
he owed to the state. When Rune fell, the Church 
preserved in a singular synthesis what had proved most 
vital in the civilizations of the Jewso the Greeks and the 
Romans. From Jewish moral fervour came the ethic 
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precepts of Christianity; from the Greek love of deductive 
reasoning came theology ; from the example of Roman 
imperialism and jurisprudence came the centralized gov¬ 
ernment of the church and the body of Canon Law- 


ANSWERS. 

MILITARY WING 

1949. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION. 

The first flight made by man tool: place inl763wben 
balloons filled with hot air sailed up in air. Later in 
1783, Rozier flew in a basket tied to the balloon. A year 
later, arrangement was made to bring down the balloon 
at the passengers wi<h by emptying it of air. In 1785, 
a flight was made across the English Channel. Then 
balloons were used but not for regular journeys because 
they were dangerous through not being under full control. 
It was in 1851, that a balloon was driven by a steam 
power with fair results. Improvcmants were made in 
stages. Towards the end of the century the balloons 
were filled with Jivdrogon ; then fitted with newly inven¬ 
ted light petrol-engines and subsequently made stronger 
by fixing a framework of light metal.* During the last 
quarter of the 19th century, experiments were made with 
the kind of flying known as “gliding”. It is this gliding 
which led to the invention of aeroplanes. There were 
planned lighter engines and shape and slope of wings 
were also changed. Great progress was made during the 
war of 1914-1918. Since then wonderful improvements 
have been made. It was in 1919 that a regular aeroplane 
service across the English Channel was started and after 
that airways joined Europe and the U.S-A. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, 1949. 


FUTURE SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY. 

The idea that electricity is only a form of energy 
has led to various inventions- These inventions have 
revolutionized modern world and are playing an impor¬ 
tant part in every sphere of life. They have become so 
common and numerous that people do not wonder at them. 
Keserches are proceeding so rapidly that the applications 
ot electricity may reach any point of perfection but the 
vital point for consideration is the future source from 
which electric energy may he cheaply transformed. Coal 
and water power, the present sources, are not only in¬ 
accessible and limited at most places hut also expensive. 
I his has led investigates to look upon some as the fu¬ 
ture source of michanical energy hut the question 
before them is how to store it. 

•1948 


A RAILWAY PASSENGER’S CHOICE- 

As soon as a train stops at a railway station passen¬ 
gers run to chose a compartment. The choice depends 
in some cases on comfort and in others on a vacant 
seat. Where these are equal the qualities of the co-pas¬ 
sengers is an attraction. Satisfaction of personal tastes 
is also a factor. Babies, invalids and boys are avoided- A 
player of chess selects where he can satisfy his 
desire. A newspaper reader looks f..r papers. A talka¬ 
tive person goes for an idler- A sleepy passenger searches 
for a tolerant and a person who wishes to studv human 
nature likes to be in a mixed company. 

1946 


MILITARY SERVICE AND NON-VIOLENCE. 

Some people do not enter into military service not 
because war is sinful but on account of their aversion 
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.from the taking of human life. This instinct is so deep 
in them that they would prefer death to killing a germ 
of any disease. Such sentiments are humane, honourable 
and the sign of civilization. A person entertaining 
them is decidedly better than a politician who prefers 
war to peace- This regard for life i* not only assentia) 
part of private morality but also an ethical foundation 
of a civilized state. These feelings do not stand in the 
way of military service. On the other hand they support, 
the idea of undertaking w. To hate killing and vet be 
prepared to fight in a just cause is the height of morality 
and heroism to which no act of sacrifice and seif'discip¬ 
line rise. 

JOINT SERVICES WING 
AUGUST 1949 

GENIUS ARE NOT ALWAYS GOOD STUDENTS 

It is said that brilliant boys at school do not make 
the greatest figures in the world. The reason is that 
things taught at a school do not tap the highest 
faculties of mind. Only memory is called into play. 
The boy who cun just retain what is pointed out to 
him or can memorise what is imposed upon him, 
makes the most forward school boy even though 
without sagacity to distinguish or spirits to enjoy. 
To teach that which inis no meaning, no interest to 
the student is greater stupidity still. So the best 
capacities remain neglected and the men of the greatest 
genius, therefore, have not distinguished at school 
or at the university. 

• MAY 1949 


A PLEA FOR CRICKET 

Cricket stands above all games for its happy 
memories and .gracious and kindly atmosphere. Once 
loved and played, one loves it for ever. A man with 
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Cricket in his soul, despite his weaknesses, is always 
loved. Even a wrangle on cricket has no bitterness 
about it. One can earnestly defend any bowler who 
has a sense for cricket. Bradman, with a grace of 
action, an instinct for the weak spot of his opponent, 
a sense of fitting the action to the moment and a 
gallant spirit, is a naturally gifted all-round-ericketer 
ever seen- It is really the man who brings the spirit 
of adventure in the game. He plays it with hearty 
j tyousness for which he is so loved and appreciated. 

JANUARY 1949 

MY PREJUDICES 

Like most of the people the author believes and 
approves of inequality. He likes a properly classified 
society in which everyone knows his place without 
pretending to be equal to the other. He would pay 
his respects to the Queen and so are his inferiors to 
do before him. 

In America they keep on comparing every one 
on an equal basis, which he considers to be bad in 
manners- And in a dern .cratic society, due to the 
repudiation of class distinctions, social relations become 
ruder. Moreover only a few people must govern 
and by widening the franchise, we try to make people 
equal only politically, while in other aspects we cannot. 
So the transfer of control from landlords to workmen 
would be no good. 

His second prejudice is that the money earning 
traders with their unpolitical manners cannot govern 
efficiently. It is only independent gentlemen, brought 
up in a public life atmosphere who can run the state. 

ASSISTANTS’ GRADE, 1947 


If intellectual freedom is to survive another war 
education will have to be so planned as to cultivate 
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the habit of resistence to suggestion which are being 
increasingly used by propagandists to sugar-coat their 
ideological pills. 

This can be done firstly hy equipping the younger 
generation with the power to resist external stinuli, 
reliance on which undermines character. The habit 
of purposeless reading, seeing of films and listening f 
to radio, more in the nature of addiction, is not 
duo to the pleasure it gives but to lack of strength 
resulting from spiritual vacuum. Only when the new 
generation is equipped to depend on its own spiritual 
resources and is able to live in creative way, will 
it be able to resist theso commonplaco addiction ? 
They should not only bo imparted the necessary know¬ 
ledge and skill but also a coherent philosophy of life 
so that they have the necessary strongth to uso them, f 
even undor the inocossent pressure of easy amusements 
and psychological addictions. 

Secondly tho new generation should bo trained to 
analyse all suggestions critically to find tho exact 
meanings of tho words currently used by propagandists 
such as tho ‘nation’ and the ‘state.’ For whom docs 
tho word nation stund for ? How does the character 
of 'state' differ from those who wield powor and 
demand reverence to the ‘state.’ 

1945 


WAR AND ITS GREAT MEN 

Everyone quito understands war. The successful 
warriors have ever become famous and out-do those 
with civil celebrity- A great soldier is better than a 
great philosopher, poet or composer. Napoleon and Hitler 
would serve as good examples. Even Christ would 
find it diflicult to discover his place in the present 
war-ridden world. War to end war or in self-defence, 
is at best still a war. Ancient moral values and 
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education require a renewal to deal effectively with 
the present world. Napoleon and Alexander however 
weak in many respiels ore admired simply because of 
their military eminence. To-day nations follow the 
same path to come to the forefront as clearly evi¬ 
denced in Germany’s desire for world rule. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE & ALLIED SERVICES 

1947 


The ancient and medieval periods of human history 
wore marked by exclusiveness, restriction, narrowness 
and monopoly* The privileged petted individual held 
sway overall. The multitude was down trodden, and 
a majority of men in all countries belonged to the 
class of hewers of wood, drawers of water, ploughmen 
and servants. Then science revolutionized life, and 
human activities expanded in all directions. "Expan¬ 
sion, diffusion, and universality ” lx came the most 
important characteristics of human progress. The right 
of every individual to a full growth of life was recog¬ 
nized by all. It came to bo increasingly realized that 
world was made for all and not for a few. 

In Science and Literature, this tendency to univer¬ 
sality and diffusion is most noticeable. Science is no 
longer the monopoly of a few, it has stretched its 
arm ot protection to all and sundry. Discoveries and 
theories, which were the mononly of a few cortories 
in past, are today the property of vast crowd of people. 
The press has made the schoolmaster go abroad, and 
it is in the fitness of things that each labourer should 
understand the principle of his craft. The extension of 
science to all men, seems to lie ideal before mankind. 

Science is n6 longer a matter of intellectual gym¬ 
nastic exercises but it is rapidly becoming a part and 
parcel of our daily lives. The biblical prophecy of 
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man being the overlord of all creation, is being fart 
realised. The same is true of literature, and the 
treasures of the past, have been placed at the disposal of 
the common man. There is no doubt it th " dlff |J?" 

of literature has omroercialized human intellect. Ephe¬ 
meral books aro much in demand but people are in¬ 
creasingly getting interested in past masters of classicism. 

The spread of education has accelerated and millions 
of .non are looking, into new avenues of pn«ra*» 
with confidence. Thus man h turning to a higher 
ideal of life, and the subjugation of man by man is 
looked down upon by all right-thinking men* 

1948 


Left a» an exercise for the reader. 

1949 


Left a« nn exorcise for the reader. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE. 

The writer says that of all the famous cities renowned 
for various reasons, Romo stands out for its arch.tec- 
tural excellence, evidenced in its useful or ornamental 
structures. A visitoT with an aesthetic taste would 
simply be pleasantly surprised. The Amphitheatre 
now known as Colisci, which was built at the cost of 
Nero’s Palace has a pleasurable appeal to one s imagi¬ 
nation and makes one think high. It would strike 
one with its length and height as well as by its 
varied beauty as a whole and in detail. One is 
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reminded of the history of its past, of its arena and 
what it meant to those within and those without. The 
Amphitheatre is symbolic of great and guilty Rime. 
The passage of time, with its conflict of nations and 
of ages, has left its marks on it, leaving it mutiliated 
and scarred. 


1944 


WESTERN CIVILISATION 

Like other civilisations, Western Civilisation is 
indebted to Egypt and Babilonia, but its distinctive 
marks were deductive reasoning and pure Mathematics, 
which wore contributed by the Greeks, though Wostorn 
Civilisation was also well advanced in literature and 
art as well as in experimental science. It owes much 
to the Romans who discovered Government machinery 
based on civil service and a body of law in contrast 
to tho Government incapacity of the Greeks. The 
Romans were devoted to tho impersonal state rather 
than to the person of the ruler and this brought about 
stability in Western Governments. Another factor 
which completed Western Civilisation before the modern 
times was the relationship between the Government 
and the religion brought about by Christianity. 
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